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PREFACE. 


Tx1s volume completes the plan announced in the Hanpboox 
or ENGuisH LITERATURE. It adds Specimens to the History, 
and illustrates the principles of criticism laid down in the pre- 
vious volume by examples taken from the master-pieces of 
English authorship. 


Throughout this work, the Editor has kept in view four dis- 
tinct ends. He has sought (1) to illustrate the progress of our 
literature and language; (2) to select from each author the most 
characteristic specimen, both of his style and thought; (3) to 
present extracts remarkable for beauty, force, or suggestiveness ; 
and (4) to introduce the reader to the works from which selec- 
tions are taken. He has, therefore, quoted largely from our older 
writers, has copied direct from their works, retaining in almost 
every case the old spelling, indicating carefully all omissions, and 
adding the references, so that the reader may himself examine 
the passages in situ. Besides the advantage of knowing whence 
an extract is taken, it will be found that every beautiful passage 
becomes more beautiful when read in its connexion: the setting 
nearly always adds to its charm. 


From Novels and Dramas no extracts have been made—except 
in the case of Shakespeare. Such extracts, unless given at very 
great leicth, must fail to do justice to the works from which they 
are taken, and could only disappoint the reader. 


vi PREFACE, 


The quotations from Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope, are made 
on a principle that will probably commend itself to all. To have 
quoted the passages in full would have taken up a"lfrge part of 
the volume. To omit all quotations from them was impossible. 


Though this volume contains upwards of six hundred extracts 
from more than two hundred and fifty authors, admirers of par- 
ticular writers will probably feel disappointed that some of their 
favourite passages are not here given. The fact is, it would have 
been easier to fill many volumes than one. Selection and omis- 
sion have been the most difficult part of the editor’s task. 


It will be carefully noted that, as in the preceding volume, the 
works of living authors are not included; nor are those of 
American writers. 


The Editor desires to add that for the Notes on pages 65, 68, 
70, 78, 81, 86, 202, 205, 220, 222, 248, 309, 310, 311, 338, 357, 
365, 368, 372, 426, 427, 435, 445, 504, as well as for several 
important Mrtracts, he is indebted to DeEmMAus’s Class Book of 
English Prose, and ScryMaroun’s Poetry and Poets of Britain, 
—both admirable works of their class, published by A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh. 


The references in italics, within parentheses, at the commence- 
ment of each section, thus (J7Zundbook, par. 7), direct the reader 
to those paragraphs iu Zne Handbook of Enylish Literature which 
give the history and criticise the writings of the author from 
whom the passage is taken. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. A.D. 449—1100. 


Tae works produced in these six hundred years were very nue 
merous; and seem to have treated of most of the common subjects 
of literature. The only secular romance that has reached us is 
Beowulf. Christian poetry is represented by Cadmon’s Para- 
phrase: and by many fragments preserved in MSS. now kept at 
Exeter, Vercelli in Piedmont, ctc. Translators are represented 
by King Alfred: Divines by Atlfric: Historians by the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Science had several representatives, In the 
department of Riddles are found many specimens made with 
considerable skill. The Laws of Ina, Edgar, Ethelbert, etc., are 
remarkable for the humane spirit that pervades them. 

The principal events in the history of England during thiz 
period are :— 
The Saxon invasions, A.D. 450,477,  Alfred’s accession . . . 875 

495, 527,547 Dunstan, Abp. of Canterbury 958 

Augustine preaches in Kent . §97  Accessionof Canute. . . L017 
The Northmen at Landisfarne 793 Death of Edward the Con- 
Egbert forms one kingdom . 827 fessor: invasion of the 
Descent of the Danes . . . 867 Normans. »« .« « « 1064 


1. Romance of Beowulf, (written) about 500. (Handbook, 


par. 7.) 
Obsequies of Beowulf: Closing lines. 
nim 84 ge-giredan For him then did the people of the 
Geata ledde Gedts* prepare 
4d on eorSan upon the earth 
un-wdic-licne a funeral pile, strong 
helm-be-hongen hung round with helmets, 


* The Angles called themselves Geats algo. 
4 S 


2 ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, [ A.D. 500= 


nilde-bordt 

beorhta byrnd 

sw& he bena wes 
&-legdon &4 té- middes 
mérne pedden 

healed hidfende 
hlaf-ord Jedfne 
on-gunnon && on beorge 
bel-fyra mest 

wigend weccan 

wu (du-r) &c 4-stéh 
sweart of swicBole 
swogende let 

(wope) be-wunden 
wind-blond g¢ -leg 

06 that he tha ban-hts 
ge-brocen hefd(e) 
hat on hretre 
higii un-réte 
mdd-ceare mzndon 
mod-dryhtnes (cwealm) 


Sw4 be -gnornodon 
GeAta ledte 

hldford (sin)ne 
heorS-g-nedtas 
Cwaedon thet he weere 
wyrold-cyning(a) 
manna mildust 

and m (on-thwe) rust 
leddi lthost 

and ledf-georuost. 


2. Ceedmon, {l. A.D. 650. 


with war-boards and 

bright byrnies@ 

as he had requeste®. ®@ 
weeping the heroes 

then laid down 

in the midst 

their dear lord ; 

then began the warriors 

to wake upon the hill 

the mightiest of bale-fires ; 
The wood smoke rose aloft, 
dark from the wood-devourer (fire) ; 
noisily it went, mingled 
with weeping; the mixture 
of the wind lay on it 

till it the bone-house 

had broken, 

hot in his breast: 

sad in mind, 

sorry of mood they moaned 
the death of their lord, 


Thus greatly lamented 

the people of the Geats 

their lord—thus his 

household retainers ; 

they said that he was 

of the kings of the world, 

of men the mildest 

and the gentlest, 

to his people the most gracious, 
and for glory the most eager. 


Beowulf. By J. M. KEMBLE, Lond., 1833. 


(Handbook, par. 7.) 


The division of the verses of Cadmon is a question of some 
difficulty. Bede calls his verse ‘most harmonious’ Turner 
calls it poetry rather ‘ by complaisance than truth.’ » 

English writers have generally read his metre as dimeters with 
hypermetric syllables. Dr. Bouterwek, the German edifor, reads 


® Shields and cuirasses. 


b Het of A. S., ill., book ix. 


650. CZDMON. 


it as pentameter, and Mr. Bosanquet as heroic measure of five 


fect. A spgcigen’ of each of these modes of division is given :— 


From CaspMon’s Paraphrase. 


Us is riht micel, 

that we rodera weard, 
wereda wuldor-cining, 
wordum herigen 
modum lufien. 

He is megna sped, 
heofod ealra 
heah-gesceafta, 

Vréa El mihtig. 

Nes him fruma efre 
or geworden 

ne nu ende cymth 
écean drihtnes, 

ac he bith 4 rice 

ofer heofen-stolas, 
heagum thrymmum 
sOthfzst and swith feorm, 
ewegl-bosmas heold 
tha weron gesette 
wide and side, 

thurh geweald Godes 
wuldres bearnum. 
Gasta veardum, ete, 
(See Bouterwek, below. 


Gasta veardum. Hefdon gledm and 
dredm 

and heora ordfruman engla thredtas 

beorhte blisse ves heora bled micel. 

thegnas thrymfeste theoden here- 
don, 

segdon lustum 16f heora liffredn 

démdon drihtnes dugethum, veeron 

svithe gesalige, Synna ne cfithon 


For us it is much right 


that we the Guardian of the skies, 


the glory-King of hosts, 
with our words praise, 

in our minds love, 

He is of power the essence, 
the head of all 

exalted creatures, 

the Lord Almighty. 

To him has beginning never 
origin been, 

nor now cometh end 

to the eternal Lord, 

but he is ever powerful 
over the heavenly thrones. 
With high majesty 

just and most vigorous, 

he ruled the heavenly concaves, 
which were placed 

wide and far 

through God’s power 

for the children of glory. 


THORPE’s Cedmon, Lond., 1832. 


firena fremman; ac hie on fritbe 


lifdon 


€ve mid heora aldor elles ne on 


gunoon 


reran on roderum, nymthe rihte and 


s6th, 
arthon engla veard for oferhygde 
dveal on gedvilde, etc. 
BouTERWEK. 


Most meet it is th’ Almighty Being above, 

The Lord cf Hosts, our hearts adore and Jove; 

He, head of every high created thing, 

Is source of might, heav’n’s guardian glorious King. 


£2 B 2 


c 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, 


[A.D. 712— 


The Lord was, ere the beginning first of days ; 

His end comes not, eternal are his ways, e 

He evermore above the heaven remains, e @ 
Over heav’n’s thrones he everlasting reigns ; 

Just, with high majesty, in truth and right, 

He ruled heav’n’s mansions, strong in wondrous might 
These, through God’s power, spread ample wide and far, 
Of his bright ministers the blissful care, 

Children of glory, angel hosts on high, 

Great was their splendour, great their dignity ; 

God they adored, the guardian-legions raised 

Their songs of joy, as their life Lord they praised : 
They deem’d his goodness set them in that sphere, 
Majestic ministers, most bless’d they were. 

Evil was yet undone, nor sin they knew, 

In peace, with their good Lord, the ages flew, etc. 


The Fall of Man, A Paradise Lost of Cedmon, By 
W. H. F. BosanqueET, Lond., 1860. 


3. Laws of Ina, reigned 712-728. (Jlandbook, par. 8.) 


Ines E, 


Ic Ine mid godes gife 

west seaxna cyning mid 

getheaht and mid lwre Cen- 

redes mines fader, and 

Heddes mines bisceopes 

and Eorcenwoldes mines bisceopes 
and mid eallum minum ealdor- 
mannum and tham yldestan witan 
minre theode and eac micelre 
somnunge godes theowena 

wees smeagende be there 

hele urra sawla and be tham 
stathole ures rices, thet 

ryht gw and ryhte cynedomas 
thurh ure folc gefeestenode 

and getrymmed weron, thet 
neznig ealdormanna ne ur 
undergetheodendra efter 

them were awendende 

thes ure domas. 


Laws OF INA. 


I Ina, by God's favour 

King of the West Saxons, by and with 
the consent and the instruction of 
Cenred my father and of 

Hedda my bishop 

and Erkenwald my bishop 

and of all my senate 

and the elder wise men of my 
people and also ofa large 
gathering of God’s servants, 

have been closely considering both 
for the health of our soul and for 
the security of our kingdom that 
right marriage-laws, and just royal 
judgments may be laid down and 
established throughout our 

people; that none of our senators 
or of our people that come after 
them may change : 

these our judgments. 


gor. 


Aerest we bebeadeth— 

Be Sunnay deges weorcum. 
Gif theow mon wyrce on 
Sunnan dzg be his hlafordes 
hese sy he freo and se hlaford 
sylle thritig (or xxx.) scillinges to 
wite. Gif thonne se theowa butan 
his gewitnesse wyrce tholige his 
hyde oththe his hydgyldes, 


Gif thonne se frigea thy dege 
wyrce butan his hlafordes hese, 
tholige his freotes, oththe 
sixtig scillinges. And preost 
sy twyscildig. 


ALFRED, 


wr 


First of all we command— 
Of Sunday work. 
If a servant man work on 
Sunday by his lord’s 
command, let him be free and let tne 
lord pay thirty shillings, to wit. 
If the servant have done the work 
without his knowledge, let 
him be whipt or pay hide-money 
(money instead of whipping). 
If a free man do such work on that 
day, without his lord’s behest, 
let him forfeit his freedom, or pay 
sixty shillings. And if he bea priest, 
let him pay double, 


From Archeonomia sive de Priscis Anglorum Legibus. 


One law out of seventy-five. 


Lond., 1568. 


4. Alfred, 849-901. (Handbook, par. 8.) 


Alfred’s works are chiefly translations. 


Some lines he tells 


us he interprets ‘word for word, and sometimes meaning for 
meaning ;’ often adding thoughts of his own. The following is 
from his Introduction to the translation of Gregory’s Pastorale, 
taken from the copy sent to Bishop Wulfsige. 


Dis is seo fore-sprec hu S, Gre- 
gorius pas boc gedihte, pe man Pas- 
toralem nemna®d. 

Elfred kyning hateS gretung 
Wulfsige bisceop his worSum luflice 
and freondlice and pe cySan hate $ 
me com swide off on ge-mynd, 
hwylce witan geo weron geond 
Angel-cyn, egSer ge godcundra 
hada ge woruldcundra, and hu ge- 
segliglica tida pa weron geond 
Angle-cyn, and hu pa cyningas pe 
pone anweald hefdon pes folces, 
Gode and his erynd-writum hyrsu- 
modon ; and hu hi eg&er ge heora 
sybbe ge heora sydo, and ge heora 
anweald innan borde gehealdon and 
eac ut hira eSel rymdon; and hu 


This is the preface how S. Gregory 
made the book that people name 
Pastorale. 

Alfred the King greets his worthy 
bishop Wulfsige, lovingly and 
friendly, and I bid thee know that 
it came very often into my memory, 
what kind of wise men formerly 
were throughout the English nation, 
as well of the spiritual degree as of 
the worldly degree (laics) and how 
happy times there were through the 
English nation and how the kings 
that then had the rule of the people 
obeyed God and his errand-writers 
(Evangelists or Epistle-writers); and 
how they both in their peace and 
in their customs and their rule held 
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him pa speow, agder ge mid wige 
ge mid wiedome; and eac pa god- 
cundan hadas hu georne hi weron 
exgder ge ymbe lara ge ymbe 
leornunga, and ymbe ealle pa peow- 
domas pi hy Gode sceoldon, and hu 
man ut on borde wisdome and lare 
hider on land sohte and hu we hi 
nu sceoldon ute begitan, gif we hi 
habban sceoldon, Swa clene heo 
wes o®feallen on Angelcynne $ 
swide feawa werou be-heonan 
Humbre pe hira pbe-nunge cudon 
understanden on Englisc, ode 
furSon an wrend-ge-writ of Ledene 
on Englisc areccan ; and ic wene $ 
naht monige be-geondan Humbre 
neron, Swa feawa heora weron $ ic 
furpon anne znlepne ne meg ge- 
pencan be-suSan Thamise pa pa ic 
to rice feng. Gode Almightigum 
sy panc, $ we nu enigne an sten) 
habbad lareowa. For fam ic pe 
beode, $ pu do swa ic gelyfe $ pu 
wille, $ pu pe pissa woruld pinga 
to pam ge-emtige, swa pu oftost 
mege, $ pu pone wisdome pe pe 
God sealde pee peer pu hine befiestan 
mage befest. . . pone naman anne 
we lufdon $ we Cristene weron, 
and swide feawa pa peawas... 
pa ic pa pis eall gemunde ba wun- 
drode ic swide pera godera witena 
pe geo weron geond Angeleyn, and 
pa bec be fullan ealle ge-leorned 
hefdon, * hira pa nanne del noldon 
on hira agen ge-peode wendan, ac ic 
pa sona eft me sylfum andwyrde 
and cwed, hi ne wendon $ etre 
men sceoldon swa recelease wurSan 
and seo lar swa Sofeallan . . . pa 
ge-munde ic hu seo & wes eryst 
on Ebreisc gepeode fundon, and eft 
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them at home and also spread their 
nobleness abrofi; and how they 
then flourished as well in war as in 
wisdom: and also the religious 
orders how earnest they were both 
about doctrine and about learning 
and about all the services that they 
owed to God, and how people 
abroad came hither to this land 
seeking wisdom and learning; and 
how we now must get them from 
without, if we must have them. 
So clean (completely) has ruin fallen 
on the English nation, that very 
few were there this side the Humber 
that could understand their service 
in English or declare forth an Epistle 
(an errand-wiiting) out of Latin 
into English; and | think that not 
many beyond Humber were there, 
So few such were there, that I 
cannot think of a single one to the 
south of the Thames when I began 
to reign. To God Almighty be 
thanks, that we now have any to 
teach in stall (any place). Therefore I 
bid thee that thou do as I believe 
that thou wilt, that thou who 
emptiest out to them these worldly 
things as often as thou mayest that 
thou bestow the wisdom which God 
gave thee wherever thou mayest 
bestow it. ... We have loved 
only the name of being Christians, 
and very few the manners. ,., 
When I thought of all this, then I 
wondered greatly that any of the 
good wise-men who were formerly 
in the English nations, and had 
fully learned all the books, would 
not translate any part of them inte 
their own native Janguagé: but I 
then soon again answered myselt 
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ba Crecas ge-leornodon, pa wendon 
hi hit on hira ageng gepeode ealle, 
and eac ealleedm bec and eft Leden- 
ware swa sone sidéan hi hit ge- 
‘leornodon hi wendon ealle purh wise 
wealh stodas on heora agen ge-peode, 
and eac alle oSra Cristene peoda 
sumne del hira on hira agen ge- 
peode wendon. For pi me pingd 
betere gif geow swa pincd, $ we edic 
sume bec pa pemed bepyr fysta syn 
eallum mannum to witanne, we 
pa on ‘f ge-beode wendon pe we 
ealle ge cnawen mzgen, and ge-don 
swa we swidSe eaSe magon mid 
Godes fultume gif we pa stylnesse 
habbad, ff call seo geogud pe nu is 
on Angel-cynne freora manna, para 
pe pa speda hebben, hi pam 
befeolan megen syn to leornunga 03 
teste, ba hwile pe hi nanre oSerre 
note ne magen, 08 fyrst pe hi wel 
ounnen Englisc gewrit aredan,. 
Lere mon siéSan furSor on Leden 
ge-peode, pa pe man furSor leran 
wille, and to herran hade don wille. 
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and said, they did not think that 
ever men would become so reckless, 
and learning so decay . . . Then I 
considered how the law was first 
found in the Hebrew tongue, and 
after, the Greeks learnt it, then 
they translated it all into their own 
tongue and also all other books, and 
after, the Latin people, as soon as 
they had learnt it they translated it 
all through wise interpreters into 
their own tongue. and also all other 
Christian people translated some 
part of them into their own tongues. 
Therefore it seems to me better if 
it seems so to you, that we also, 
some books that be deemed most 
needful for all men to know, that 
we translate them into that language 
that we all can understand, and 
cause, as we very easily may with 
God’s help, if we have leisure, 
that all the youth that is now 
in the English nation of free-men, 
those that have wealth to maintain 
themselves may be put to learning, 
the while they can employ them- 
selves on nothing else, till first they 
can read well English writing. 
Afterwards let people teach further 
in the Latin tongue those whom 
they will teach further and raise to 
a higher degree. 


5. Laws of Edgar, reigned 959-975, and of Canute, 1017-1035. 
(Handbook, par. 8.) 


This is seo gersednisse the 

Eadgar cyng mid his 

witena getheahte gered 

God to lofe, and him sylfum 

to cynesdtpe and eallum his leodscip 
to thearf. 


This is the ordinance that 

King Edgar by the advice of his 
wise-men established, to the 

praise of God, to his own royal 
honour, and to the welfare of all his 


people. 
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1, Thet syndon thonne erest, thet 
Godes cyrican syn rihtes wyrthe, 


6. This is thone seo weoruldcund 
gereednysse the ic wille that mon 
healde, thet is thonne thet ic wille 
thet elec man sy fole rihtes wyrth, 
ge earme ge eadig, and him mon 
rihte domas deme, and sy on dere 
bote swylce forgyfnisse swylce hit 
fore God gebeorglic and for weoruld 
aberendlic. 


[a.D. 1076= 


1. Ordered, first of all, that God’s 
churches be entjtled to their rights, 

: , ce . 

6. Secular ordinances (which I 
will that men observe) are these, 
that is then, I will that each man 
be entitled to public rights, whether 
he be rich or poor, and that to each 
just judgments be given; and when 
it is as penalty, let it not be but with 
such moderation as shall make it 
seem defensible before God, and 
bearable before the world. 

Archeonomia 


To these exhortations the Laws of Canute, 1016-1035, add :— 


And gethence swithe georne se the 
domes gewealdage hwas he sylf 
georne thorme he thus cweth, Zt 
dimitte nos debita nostra, sicut et 
nos dimittimus, And we for- 
beodatl, thet man Cristene men 
for ealles fo ythum huru to deathe, 
ne forrede; ac elles gerede man 
frithlice steora, folc to thearf, and 
ne forspille man for litlum, Godes 
handgeweorc, and his agenne ceap 
the he deor geboht. 


And we forbeodath thet man 
Cristen men ealles to swithe of earthe 
ne sylle, ne on hethendome, that 
man tha sayla ne forfare, the Crist 
mid his agenum life geboht, 

Chutes x. 


6. Hymn of Praise. 


And in truth let him who ad- 
ministers judgment think in his 
heart what he himself desires when 
he says, Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive. And we forbid that any 
one Christian man be sentenced to 
death for what is merely a little 
thing; but rather let the man be 
instructed by kindly guidance to 
the profit of the state. Nor must 
man be suffered to die, for a little— 
man, God's handiwork, man whom 
he himself bought at so dear a 
price, 

And we forbid that any one 
Christian man be completely sent 
out of the land or into heathen- 
dom, lest the man’s soul perish, 
that Christ bought with his own 
life, 

Archeonomia, fol. 105, 


(Handbook, par. 7.) 


From the Codex Exoniensis: edited by BENJAMIN THORPE, 1842. 


Tha us geweorthade 
Se thas woruld gescép: 


Godes Géest-Sunu ! 
And us gyfe sealde, . 
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Uppe mid englum 

Ece stathelas, ® 

And edie manigtealde 

Modes snyttru 

Seow and sette 

Geond sefan manna, 
Sumum word-lathu 

Wise sendeth 

On his médes gemynd, 

Thurh his muthes géest 

Aethel angyt. 

Se maeg eall fela 

Singan and secgan 

Tham bith snyttru-creft 

Bifolen on ferhte. 

Sum meg fingrum wel 

Hhiide fore hzelethum 

Hearpan stirgan 

Gleb-bedm gretan, 
Sum maeg godcunde 

Reccan rihte de. 

Sum maeg ryne tungla 
Secgan. Side gesceafte ! 
Sum meg learolice 

Word-cwide writan, 


Thrice holy He, 


HYMN OF PRAISE, ! 


Sum wiges spéde 

Gyfeth ext guthe, 
Thénne gér-getrum 
Ofer scyld-hreéthan 
Scedtende sendeth 

Flacor-fldn-geweore. 

Sum meg frémlice 
Ofer sealtne sfe 
Sund-wudu drifan 
Hreran holm-thraece. 

Sum maeg hedhne be&m 

Staelgne gestigan, 

Sum maeg styled sweord, 
Waepen gewyrcan. 

Sum can wonga begang, 
Wegas wid-gylle. 

Swa se Waldend us, 
God-bearn on grundum, 
His gyfe bryttath. 

Nyle he éngum anum 
Ealle gefyllan 

Gestes snyttru, 

Thy-laes him gy!p scéthe, 
Thurh his gnes creft 
Ofer othre forth, 


Lines, 119-172. 


The Spirit-son of Deity ¢ 
He called from nothing into birth 
Each fair production of the teeming earth ; 
He bids the faithful and the just aspire 
To join in endless bliss Heaven’s angel choir. 
His love bestows on human kind 
Each varied excellence of mind. 
To some his Spirit-gift affords 
The power and mastery of words ; 
So may the wiser sons of earth proclaim, 
In speech and measured song, the glories of his name. 


Some the tuneful hand may ply, 
e And loud before the listening throng, 
Wake the glad harp to harmony, 
Or bid the trump of joy its swelling note prolong. 


io 
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To these he gave Heaven’s righteous laws to scan, 
Or trace the courses of the starry host, ¢ 
To these the writer’s learned toil to plan, 2s 
To these the battle’s pride and victor’s boast, 
Where in the well-fought field the war-troop pour 
Full on the wall of shields the arrows’ flickering shower. 


Some can speed the dart afar, 

Some forge the steely blade of war, 

Some o'er ocean’s stormy tide 

The swift-winged ship can fearless guide, 

Some in sweet and solemn lays 

The full-toned voice of melody can raise. 
So Heaven’s high Lord each gift of strength or sense 
Vouchsafes to man, impartial to dispense: 
And of the power that from his spirit flows, 
On each a share, on none the whole bestows ; 
Lest favoured thus beyond their mortal state, 
Their pride involve them in the sinner’s fate, 


CONYBEARE'S Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, p. 222, 


7. The Phoenix. 


A paraphrase of the Curmen de Phenice, ascribed to Lactan- 
tius. The paraphrast uses the old fable as a symbol of the 
resurrection, and gives a striking account of Heaven. From the 


Codex Exontensis, 


Smylte is se sige-wong, 
Sun-bearo lixeth, 
Wudu-holt, wynlic; 
Weestmas ne dredsath 
Beorhte bldeda, 

Ac thai bedmas 4 
Gréne standath 

Swa him God bebedd ; 
Wintres and sumeres 
Wudu bith gelice 
Blaedum gehongen 
Naefre brosniath 

Led&f under lyfte 

Ne him lig scétheth 
Aefre té ealdre, 
Aer-thén edwendung 


Calm is that glorious plain, 
The sunny bower glitters, 
The woody holt, joyous ; 
The fruits fall not, 

Bright products, 

But the trees ever 

Stand green, 

As them God hath bidden 
In winter and in summer 
The forest is alike 

With fruits hung; 

Never fade 

The leaves under the sky 
Nor them will flame scathe 
Ever throughout ages, 

Ere that destruction 
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Worulde geweorthe, 
Swé {i waetres Phrym 
Ealne middan-geard, 
Mére-fldd, the&hte 
Forthan ymb-hwyrft, 
Tha se aethela wong 
Aeg-hwaes dn-stind 
With yth-fare 
Gehealden stdd, 
Hredhra waega 

Kddig, unwemmed, 
Thurh dest Godes ; 
Bideth sw geblowen 
Oth bdeles cyme 
Dryhtnes démes 
Thonne death-récedas, 
Haeletha heolstor-céfan 
Onhlidne weorthath. 
Nis théer on thém lande 
Lath genithle, 

Ne wop ne wracu, 
Wed-tacen nan, 

Yidu ne yrmthu, 

Ne se enga death, 

Ne lifes lyre, 

Ne lathes cyme, 

Ne syn ne sacu, 

Ne saér-wracu, 

Ne waedle gewin, 

Ne welan ansyn, 

Ne sorg ne sldep, 

Ne swar leger, 

Ne winter-geweorp, 

Ne weder-gebregd 
Hredh under heofonum ; 
Ne se hearda forst 
Caldum cyle-gicelum 
Coyseth Senigne, 

Théer ne haegl ne hrim 
Hredsath t6 foldan, 

Ne windig wolcen, 

Ne tader waeter feallsth 


Lyfte gebysgad 


THE PHENIX, N 


Unto the world shall be. 
When of old the water's mass 
All mid-earth, 

When the sea-flood covered 
The earth’s circumference. 
Then that noble plain 

In everything entire 
Against the billowy course 
Stood preserved, 

Of the rough waves 
Happy, inviolate, 

Through favour of God. 

It shall abide thus in bloom, 
Until the coming of the funeral tire 
Of the Lord’s judgment ; 
When the death-houses 
Men’s cavern-chambers (coffins) 
Shall be opened. 

There in that land is not 
Harmful enmity, 

Nor wail nor vengeance, 
Evil-token none, 

Old age nor poverty, 

Nor the narrow death, 
Nor loss of life, 

Nor coming of harm, 

Nor sin nor strife, 

Nor sore revenge, 

Nor toil of want, 

Nor desire of wealth, 

Nor care nor sleep, 

Nor sore sickness, 

Nor winter-dart, 

Nor dread of tempest 
Rough under the heavens; 
Nor does the hard frost 
With cold chill icicles 
Strike any one. 

There nor hail nor rime 
On the fields descends, 
Nor windy cloud 

Nor there water falls 
Dispersed through air ; 
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Ac théer lagu-stredmas 
Wundrum wreetlice 
Wyllan onspringath, 
Faegrum fold-wylmum ; 


Foldan Jeccath 
Waetru wynsumu 


Ot thaes wudu midle ; 
Thé montha gehwam, 
Of théere moldan tyrf 


Brim-calde brecath 


Bearo ealne geond-farath 
Thragum thrymlice. 


But there water-streams 
Wonderfully ‘curi us, 
Wells spring forth, 

With earth-bubblings fair , 
Moisten the fields, 
Winsome waters 

From the midst of the forest ; 
Which every month, 

From the turf of the earth 
Sea-cold burst, 

All the high-grove pervade 
At seasons gloriously, 


KuipsTEIN’s Analecta Anglo-Saxon, ii., 386. 


8. The Battle of Maldon. Death of the Ealderman Byrhtnoth. 


(Hamibook, par. 7.) 


A Fragment. Preserved by Tuomas Hearne. The only known 
MS. having perished in the fire at the Cottonian Library in 
1731. The scene is laid in a.D. 993. 


Gethance thé, thedda Waldend 


Kalra théera wynna 


The ic on worulde gebad ; 


Nu ic ah, nulde meotod, 
Maeste thearfe, 

Thaet thi minum gaste 
Godes ge-unne, 

Thaet min sawul té thé 
Sithian mote, 

On thin geweald, 
Theoden engla, 

Mit frithe ferian ; 

Ic eom frimdi té thé 
Thaet hi hell-sceathan 
Hynan ne méton } 


I thank thee, ruler of nations, 
For all the delights 

That lin this world haveexperienced ; 
Now | have, merciful Creator 
Most need, 

That thou my ghost 

A boon wilt grant, 

That my soul to thee 

Its departure may take, 

That unto thy kingdom, 
Lord of angels, 

With peace it enter ; 

I come a suppliant to thee 
That it hell-miscreants 

May not insult ! 


KLIPSTEIN, ii. 270, 


9. Elfric, d. 1006. (Handbook, par. 8.) 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 


Elfric abbod gret freondlice 
Sigwerd at east Heolon. Ic secge 


Abbot Elfric greeteth friendly 
Sigwerd at East Heolon, I tell 
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pe tosoBan ‘f se biS swipe wis 
seSe mid weorcum spycS, And 
se heefS forSgemg @or Gode and for 
woruldeseSe mid godum weorcum 
hine sylfne geglengs. And f is 
swipe geswutelod on halgum 
gesetnissun $f pa halgan weras 

pe gode weorc le eodon hi 
wurdtulle weron on pissere 
worulde and nu halige sindon on 
heofenan rices mirhpe and heora 
ge mynd purh wunad nu ato 
worulde for heora anreednisse 

and heora trywde wid God. Da 
gimeleasan men pe heora lif 
adrugon on ealie idelnisse and 

swa geendodon hedra gemynd 

is forgiten on halgum gewritum 
buton f secgrS pa ealdan gesetnissa 
heora yfelan deda and $ hig 
fordemde sindon. Dn bade me 
for oft englisera gewritena, And 


ic pe ne getiSode ealles swa 
timlice er Sam pe pu mid 
weorcum pzes ge wiluodest et me 
paSa pa me bade for Godes Jufon 
georne f ic pe et ham et binum 
huse ge sprace, And puda swide 
mendest papa ic mid be was 

f pu mine gewrita begitan ne 
mihtest. Nu wille ic ~} pu habbe 
huru pis litle nu Se wisdom 
gelicad, And pu hine habban wilt 
*f pu eailes ne beo minra boca be 
dezled. God luvad p godan weorce 
and he wyle hig habban at us, 


ALF RIC, 13 


thee truly that he be very wise 

who speaketh by his works. And 

well goeth he with God and with 

the world who with good works 

furnisheth himself. And that is 

very plain in the holy 

institutes, that holy men, 

employed in guod work, they 

were held in good reputation in this 

world, and now as saints are in 

heaven’s kingdom mirthful, and the 

remembrance of them continueth tur 

ever, for their consent with God 

and their trust in him, Careless 

men who their life 

lead on in all idleness and 

so end it, the memory of then 

is forgotten in holy writ, 

saving that the Old Testament 

tells of their evil deeds, and how they 

therefore were condemned, Thou 

hast oft entreated me for English 
Scripture, and 

I gave it thee not so soon, 

but thou first with 

deeds hast importuned me thereto ; 

at what time thou didst so earnestly 

pray me for Gou’s love that I should 

speak to thee at thy house at home, 

and when I was with thee great 

moan thou madest that thou couldst 

get none of my writings, Now wili 

I that thou have at least this little, 

sith knowledge is so acceptable unto 

thee ; and thou wilt have it rather 

than be altogether without my 

books. God loveth good deeds and 

will have them at our hands (of us]. 


From Divers Ancient Monwnents in the Saxon Tongue. Publishee 


by W. L’Isux, Lond., 1638. 
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Colloquium. ‘ 

To Allfric the Saxons were indebted for a translation of the 
Latin Grammar. He also used interlinear versions, after the 
fashion of the Hamiltonian system of the present day. <A good 
specimen of the common mode of instruction may be seen in 
Thorpe’s Analecta. The following is a colloquy between master 
and scholar—written by Alfric and finished by Elfric Bata, his 
follower. 

D, We cildru biddath thé, ealé Lireow, thaet thi taece us sprecan 

Nos pueri rogamus te Magister, ut doceas nos loqui 
on Ledene rihte, forthém ungelderede we syndon, and gewaemmodlice 
Latialiter recte, quia idiote sumus at corrupte 
we sprecath, 
loquimur, 

Mf. Hwaet ville ge sprecan ? 

Quid vollis loqui? 

D, Hwaet rece we hwaet we sprecon, biiton hit riht spraec sy, and 

Quid curamus quid loquamur nisi recta locutio sit et 
heliéie, naes {del oththe fracod ? 
utilis non anilis aut turpis? 

HM, Wille ge beén beswungen on leornunge? 

Vultis flagellari = in discendo ? 

D, Léofte ys us bedn beswungen for Idére, thonne hit ne cunnan; ac 

Carius est nobis flagellari pro doctrin&é quam nescire; sed 
we witon thé bile-witne wesan, and nellan on-beléedan swingla us, buton 

scimus te mansuetum esse et nolle  inferre plagas nobis nisi 
thi bed té-genvdd fram us. 
cogaris a nobis. 
KLIPSTEIN, vol, i., p. 195. 


10. Cynewnlf, d. 1008. 


The present Anclo-Saxon letters are, with three exceptions 
(th, dh, and w), roman. The Saxons had, however, letters of 
their own, called runes, which were regarded as having magical 
power. In some poems still extant, these runic characters form 
an acrostic, giving the name of the author. Each letter had a 
meaning, and was used to complete the sense. The following is 
a specimen ; the runes are C. Y. N. E, W. U. L. Fi :— 


Epilogue to the Discovery of the Cross, 
A wes see oth thet Ever till then was the man 
Cnyssed cear-welmum tossed with the waves of care, 


T 100, } 


C. drusende, 

theah he in medo-healfe 
mathmas theg®, ® 
eplede gold ; 

Y. gnornode 

N. ge-tera 

nearu sorge dreah, 
enge rune, 

ther him E. fore 
mil-pathas meet, 
modig thraegde, 
wirum ge-wlenced 
W. is ge-swithrad 
gomen efter gearum, 
zeoguth is ge-cyrred, 
ald onmedla : 

U, wes geara 
geogoth hades glem 
hu synt gear-dagas 
getter fyrst-mearce 
forth-ge-witene 
lif-wynne ge-liden, 
Swa L, to-g.ideth 
todas ge-fysde, 

F. eghwam lith 
lene under lyfte 
landes fretwe 
ge-witeth under wolcnum. 
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the bold one sinking, 
though in the mead-hall he 
received treasures, 
dappled gold ; 

he lamented his misery, 
the enforced comrade 
suffered close sorrow, 

& nalrow mystery, 

when the steed before him 
measured the mile paths, 
boldly hastened 

adorned with wires, 

Hope is violated 

pleasure after years, 
youth is departed, 

his ancient. pride: 

of old it was 

the exultation of youth ; 
now are the days of life 
after the appointed time 
departed, 

life-joys glided away 

as water glideth, 

floods hastened : 

money is to every one 
mean under the heaven, 
the ornaments of the land 
depart under the welkin. 


Wricut’s Biog. Brit. Lit., Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 502. 


11. Wulfstan-Lupus, Bishop of Worcester and Archbishop of 
York, d. 1023. (Handbook, pars. 8, 11.) 


From his Homily on the sufferings inflicted by the Danes— 
written in the days of Ethelred—rorz. 


For-Sam hit is on us eallum swutol 
and ge-sene f we er Sysan oftor 
brecon 
ponne we betton, and Sy is Sysse 
Seode 
@ 
fela onsege: 
lange 


Ne dobte hit nu 


Therefore it is in us all manifest 
and seen, that we before this oftener 


trespassed than made amends, and 
thereby this people 

suffers much, There was now no 
good 
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inne ne ute; ac wes here and 
hunger, 

bryne and blodgyte on ge-wel hwy]l- 
cnm 

ende-oft and ge-lome; and stalu 
and ewalu, 

stric and steorfa, orf-cwealm and 
uncoou, 

hol and hete and rypera reaflac 
derede 

swy Se Searle and us ungylda swySe 
ge-drehton and us upwedera 
foroft weoldan unweestma. 


For-Sam on Sysum 
earde was, sua hit Sincan meg, nu 
fela geara unrihta fela and tealte 


ge-trywS eghwer mid mannum., 
Ne bearh nu foroft ge-sibb 


ge-sibbun pe ma pe fremdan ne 
feeder 

his oearne ne hwilum bearn his 
agenum 

feder, ne broSer oSrum, 
enig 

his lif ne fadode swa swa he sceolde, ne 

ga-hadode regollice, ne lewede 
lahlice, 

ac worhtan lust us to lage ealles to 
ge-lome 

and napor ne heoldan ne lare ne lage 


Ne ure 


Godes ne manna swa swa we sceoldan, 

ne nig wid oderne ge-trywlice 
Sohte 

swa rihte awa he scolde, ac 


mest elec swicode and oSrum derede 
wordes and dade. 


,AD. 1000= 


neither within nor without; but 
there was invasion and hunger 
burning and bloodshed on every side 


often and continually ; and theft 
and killing, 

plague and pestilence, murrain of 
cattle and sicknesses, 

slander and hatred, and plundering 
of thieves injured us 

very severely, and unjust contribu- 
tions oppressed us much, and 


bad, fruitless weather oft 
swayed us, 

Therefore in this land were, as it may 
seem, 


how many years many wrongs, and 
fidelity 

wavered everywhere among men, 

Now very often the kinsman pro- 
tected his 

kinsmen no more than strangers, 
nor father 

his bairn, nor sometimes the bairn 
his own 

father, nor one brother another, 
Nor did any of us 


" order his life as he should, neither 


the monk after his rule, nor the 
laic after the law, 

but lust too often became to us all 
a law 

and we neither held to the teaching 
nor tu the law 

of God or as men we should; 

nor did any one think faithfally 
towards 

another as rightly as he should, but 
every 

one deceived and injured the other the 

most he could in word and deed, 


WaicuT, Biog. Brit. Lit. Anglo-Ssxon Period, p. 507 


¥100.] 


SCIENCE AND RIDDLES, 17 


et? Anglo-Saxon Science. 
e e Night explained and divided. 


Ure eorthlice niht sothlice 

cymth thurh there eorthan 

sceade, thonne seo sunne geth 

on efnunge under thissere eorthan ; 
thonne bith there eorthan 

brddnys betwux tis and thera 
sunnan, thet we hyre leoman 
lihtinge nabbath oththet 

heo eft on otherne end astihth. 


Seo niht hefth seofon 

delas, framthere sunnan 

setlunge oth hyre upgang ; 

fn thera dela is crepusculum, 

theet is efen-gloma ; other is 

versperum, thet is zfen, thonne se 
zefen-steorra betwux repsunge 
wt-eowath; thridde is contici- 
nium, thonne 

ealle thing suwiath onheora reste ; 
feortha is tntempestum 

thet is mid-niht; fifta is 

gallicinium, thet is han-cred ; 

sixta is matutinum, oththe 

aurora, that is deg-red ; 

seofotha is diluculum, theet 

is zrne merien, betwux tham 

dwg-rede and sunnan up-gange. 


MS. Cotton. Titus D. xxvii., fol. 30-32. 


Our earthly night truly 

comes by the earth’s 

shadow, when the sun goeth 

in the evening under this earth ; 
then is the earth’s 

broadness betwixt us and the 

sun, so that we have not 

the light of her shine, until 

she again rises up at the other end. 


The night has seven 

parts, from the sun’s 

setting to her upgoing: 

one of these parts is crepusculum, 

that is even-gloaming ; the second is 

vesperum, that is even, when the 
even-star shows itself in the 
little interval between light and 


dark ; the third is conticintum, when 


all things are silent in their rest ; 
the fourth is intempestum, that is 
midnight ; the fifth is galhcinium. 
that is cock-crowing ; the sixth is 
matutinum or aurora, that is dawn ; 
the seventh is dilucu/um, that 
is early morning, between the day-" 
dawn and the sun’s upgoing. 
WRIGHT, p. 87. 


13. Riddles. (See for translation, Handbook, par, 10.) 


Wer set zt wine 
mid his wifum twam, 
and his twégen suno, 
and his twa dohtor, 
swase ge-sweostor 
And hyre suno twégen 
freolico frufh-bearn ; 

Cod, Ex. fol, 112. 


WRIGHT, p. 81, 


feder wes ther-inne, 

thara ethelinga, 

zeghweethres, 

mid eam and nefa; 

ealra weeron fife 

eorla and idesa 

in-sittendra. 

KLiPSTEIN, li, p. 339+ 
r Cc 
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CHAPTER II. 
ANGLO-NORMAN OR SEMI-SAXON LITERATURE, A.D. 1100-1350. 


THE twelfth and thirteenth centuries form the era of metrical 
romances derived directly from French sources, more remotely 
from the legends of Britain, of Italy, and of Greece. Ballads and 
minstrelsy are cultivated. The prose-writers of England are 
chiefly Latin chroniclers. 

Karly in the fourteenth century, romances are written in prose. 
Italian literature begins to be studied, English begins to exist 


as a distinct speech. 


Events that influence our literature are the following :— 


Accession of Henry I. . A.D. r100 


»  Henryll. . . 1154 
5 Richard I... 1189 
by John » I1g0 
- Henry III... . 1216 
° Edward I. . . 1272 
‘s Edward II... . 1307 
ss Edward III, . 1327 


Anselm at Canterbury . a.D. 1109 


Magna Charta . . - 1215 
Roger Bacon b, . - 1219 
Scotland conquered . . . 1296 
Boceacciob., »« «© «© . 1353 
Dante . . . «© «© « 1326 


14. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, about 1100. (Handbook, pars. 8, 34.) 


On thisum geare aras seo ungep- 
weernes on Glestinga byrig betwyx 
pam abbode Durstane and his 
munecan Erest hit com of pes 
abbotes unwis dome ‘$ he misbead 
his munecan on fela thingan, and 
pa munecas hit mzndon lufelice to 
him and beadon hine he sceolde 
healdan hi rihtlice beon and lufian 
hi, and hi woldon him beon holde 
and gehyrsume. 


In this year arose the discord in 
Glastonbury betwixt the Abbot 
Thurstan and his monks, First it 
came from the Abbot’s unwisdom : 
In that he mis-bade (ruled) his 
monks in many things and the 
monks meant it lovingly to him 
and bade him that he should hold 
(treat) them rightly and love them 
and they would be faithful to him 
and hearsome (obedient). 


1200, | “LAYAMON, 19 


15. Layamon’s Brgt, 1150-1250. (Handbook, pars, 20, 35, 300.) 
ee The Dream of Arthur. 


To niht a mine slepe, 

Their ich laei on bure, 

Me imaette a sweuen ; 

Ther uore ich full sari aem. 
Me imette that mon me hof 
Uppen are halle, 

Tha halle ich gon bestriden, 
Swulc ich wolde riden 

Alle tha lond tha ich ah 
Alle ich ther ouer sah, 

And Walwain sat biuoren me 
Mi sweord he bar an honde, 
Tha com Moddred faren ther 
Mid unimete uolke. 

He bar an his honde 

Ane wiax stronge, 

He bigon to hewene 
Hardliche swithe, 

And tha postes for-heou alle 
Tha heolden up the halle. 
Ther ich isey Wenheuer eke, 
Wimmonen leofuest me: 

Al there muche halle rof 
Mid hire honden heo to-droh. 
Tha halle gon to haelden, 
And ich haeld to grunden, 
That mi riht aerm to-brac. 


Tha seide Modred, Haue that ! 
Adun ueol tha halle 

And Walwain gon to ualle, 
And feol a there eorthe ; 

His aermes brekeen beine. 

And ich igrap mi sweord leofe 
Mid mire leoft honde, 

And smaet of Modred is haft, 
That hit wond a thene ueld ; 
And tha quene ich al to-snathde, 
Mid deoreeanine sweorde, 

And seodthen ich heo adun sette 
In ane swarte putte, 


At night in my slepe 

where I lay in bower (chamber } 

] dreamt a dream— 

Therefore I full sorry am. 

I dreamt that men lifted me 

Up on a hall; 

The hall I gan bestride, 

As if I would ride ; 

All the lands that I owned, 

All I there overlooked. 

And Walwain sate before me ; 

My sword he bare in hand. 

Then approached Modred there, 

With innumerable folk ; 

He bare in his hand 

A war-axe strong ; 

He began to hew 

Exceeding hardily ; 

And the posts all hewed in pieces, 

That held up the hall. [eke, 

There I saw Wenhaver (the queen | 

Of women dearest to me; 

All the mickle hall roof 

With her hand she drew down ; 

The hall gan to tumble, 

And I tumbled to the ground, 

So that my right arm brake in 
pieces,— 

Then said Modred, ‘ Have that!’ 

Down fell the hall ; 

And Walwain gan to fall 

And fell on the earth; 

His arms both brake. 

And I grasped my dear sword 

With my left hand, 

And smote off Modred’s head, 

So that it rolled on the field. 

And the queen I cut all in pieces 

With my dear sword, 

And afterwards I set her down 

In a swarth pt. 
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And al mi uole riche 

Sette to fleme, 

That nuste ich under Criste 
Whar heo bicomen weoren. 
Buten mi seolf ich gond atstonden 
Uppen ane wolden 

And ich ther wondrien agon 
Wide yeond than moren, 
Ther ich isah gripes 

And grisliche fugheles, 

Tha com an guidene leo 
Lithen ouer dune, 

Deoren swithe hende, 

Tha ure Drihten make. 

Tha leo me orn foren to, 
And iueng me bi than midle, 
And forth hire gun yeongen 
And to there sae wende, 
And ich isaeh thae vthen 

I there sae driuen ; 

And the leo i than ulode 
Iwende with me seolue. 

Tha wit 1 sae comen, 

Tha vthen me hire binomen. 
Com ther an fisc lithe, 

And fereden me to londe, 
Tha wes ich al wet, 

And weri of soryen, and seoc. 
Tha gon ich iwakien 

Swithe ich gon to quakien 
Tha gon ich to binien 

Swulc ich al fur burne. 

And swa ich habbe al niht 
Of mine sweuene swithe ithoht ; 
For ich what to iwisse 

Agan is al mi blisse ; 

For a to mine liue 

Soryen ich mot driye. 

Wale that ich nabbe here 
Wenhauer mine quene! 


[A.D. 1200, 


And all my gogd people 


So that I wist not under Christ, 
Where (that) they were gone. 
But myself I gan stand 

Upon a weald, 

And I there gan to wander 
Wide over the moors ; 

There I saw griffins, 

And grisly fowls ! 

Then came a golden lion 
Moving over the down ;— 

A beast most noble, 

That our Lord made ;— 

The (this) lion ran towards me, 
And took me by the middle, 
And forth gan her move 

And to the sea went. 

And I saw the waves 

In the sea drive ; 

And the lion in the flood 

Went with myself. 

When we two came in the sea, 
The waves took her from me; 
But there came swimming a fis3, 
And brought me to land. 

Then was I all wet 

And weary from sorrow, and sick, 
When I gan wake 

Greatly I gan quake, 

Then gan I to tremble 

As if J all burnt with fire, 

And so I have all night 

Of my dream much thought, 
For I wot to certainty 

Y- gone is all my bliss; 

For ever in my life 

Sorrow I must bear. 

Alas, that I have not here 
Wenhaver, my queen ! 


Brut. Edited by Sir F, MADDEN, iii, pp. 118-121, 


A.D. 1200.] 
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16. The Alexandreis. 


There ave @veral poems of this title: the following extracts 
are from a poem, translated from the French, with introductory 
verses, probably of purely English origin, prefixed to each 


chapter. 


April, 
Averil is meory and longith the day; 
Ladies loven solas and play ; 
Swaynes, justes ; * knyghtis, turnay ; 
Syngith the nyghtyngale, gredeth® theo jay ; 
The hote sunne clongeth ¢ clay, 
As ye well y-seen may. 


Chap. ii. 


The Ypotame. 


The gode clerk, men cleped Solim, 

Hath y-writen in his Latin, 

That Ypotame a wonder beest is 

More than an olifaunt | wis; 

Toppe, and rugge,4 and croupe, and 
cors, 

Is semblabel to an hors. 

A short bek and a croked tayl 


Lyf of Alysaunder, 


Verses § 182-95. 


He hath and bores tussh saunz fayle ; 
Black is his heued as pycche. 

It is a beest ferliche (fearful) ; 

It will al fruyt ete, 

Applen, noten, reisyns, and whete 
Ac mannes flesshe and mannes bon 
It loueth best of everych on, 


Given in Marsh, p. 203, 


17. The Ormulum, A.D. 1190. (Handbook, pars. 21, 35.) 
In seven-accent metre, and written in the dialect of the north- 


east of England, 


An Romanisshe Kaserrking 
Wass Augusstuss xehatenn 
And he wass wurrthenn Kaserrking 
Off all mannkinn onn eorthe, 
And he gann thenkenn off himm- 
sellf 
And off hiss micle riche. 
And he bigann to thenkenn tha, 
Swa summ the goddspell kith- 
ethth 
Of thatt he wollde witenn wel 


» Jousts. > Cry out. 


A Roman Kaiser-king 
Was called Augustus 
And he became Kaiser-king 
Of all mankind on earth, 
And he gan think of himself 


And of his muckle kingdom, 
And he began to think 

Just as the gospel tells 
Of what he would well know 


© Cracks (?). ¢ Back. 
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Hu mikell fehh himm come, 


siff himm off all hiss kinedom. 
Ile mann an penning xzefe. 
And he badd settenn upp o writt 
All mannkinn, forr to lokeun 
HH mikell fehh he mihhte swa 
Off all the weorelld sammnenn 
Thurh thatt him mshollde off ile an 
mann 
An penning wurthenn reccnedd, 


[a.D. 1175= 


How much money (fee) would 
come to Him 
If to him of all his*kingdom 
Each man a penny gave ; 
And he bad put down in writing 
All mankind, for to observe 
How muche fee he might thus 
Of all the world collect 
Through a penny being paid to him 


From each man. 


Ormulum. WHIT¥’s edition, i., p. 112. 


18, Robert Grossetete, Bishop of Lincoln, 1175-1253. 
(Handbook, pars. 29, 70, 74.) 
The Castel of Loue, a Song on the Creation of the World: Au 
early English translation of an old French poem. 
After the Fall, Mercy and Truth dispute on the question of 


inan’s redemption. 

Merci that a-non i-seix ; 

Hit eode hire herte swithe neih* 

Ne mai hire no thing Jengore holde, 

Bi-foren the kyng comen heo wolde. 

To schewen forth hire resouin, 

And to dilyuere the prisoun. 

*Vnderstond,’® quath heoc Fader 
inyn, 

Thou wost that J am dougter thyn, 

And am ful of boxumnes ¢ 

Of milce 4 and of swetnes, 

And al Ich habbe, Fader’ of the, 

He scholde habbe all the miht of 
Gode, 

Of the tre that him was for-bode ; 

And be-gilede him ther-of and heo 
luytel rougten, 

For falshede euer-xite heo souhten, 


@ It went very nigh her heart— 
touched her closely. 

b Listen, attend—thou knowest. 

© Yieldingness. 

4 Kindness, from mild onegrace. 

© Foes. 


I beseche that thou here me, 

That the wrecché prisoun 

Mote come to sum raunsum 

That a-midden alle his fon & 

In strong prison thou hast i-don.f 

Heo him made a-gulte® thulke on- 

wreste,® 

And bi-swikede! him thorw heor be- 
heste, 

And seiden him gif he wolde the 
appel ete 


That whon he hedde al i-cte, 
That wolde wt hire milsful saxmoni 


Diliuere the thral out of prison 

That swithe a-gulte ther Ich hit 
seih, 

And tolde hit to Riht that stood me 
neih. 


f Done him in—put. 

s Agulte—to offend, 

h That wicked. 

1 Deceived. e 
3 Sermon full of milduess, 
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And falshede hem i-zolde to be, 

And the wrecche prifun i-sold * to 
me. : 

For thow art kyng of boxumnes 

Of milcé and of’ swetnes 

And I thi douhter alre eldest 

Ouer alle the othere beldest, 

Neuer I thi douhter neore, 

Bote milce toward him were. 

Milce and Merci he schal haue: 

Thorw milce I chulle the prisun 
craue 

For their owne swete pité 

I shall him bringe to saueteé 

The miice for him I crie euer-more, 

And haue of him milce and ore.’ 

A-non whon Soth this i-seiz 


Hou Merci hire soster her herte 
beix > 

And wolde this thral of prisun 
bringe 


That Riht hedde him i-demet® wt- 
outen endinge ; 

Al heo chaunged hire mood, 

And bi-foren the kyng heo stood. 

‘ Fader, I the biseche, herkne to me; 

I] ne may for-bere to telle hit the 

Hou hit me thinketh a wonder 
thing 

Of Merci my suster wilnyng,@ 


Justice now comes in— 


Riht i-herde this talkyng 

Anon heo stod bifore the kyng. 

‘Thi dougter’ heo seith ‘I am I 
wot bi thou 

For thou art kyng, riht domes-mon 


CASTEL OF LOUE, 23 


‘ Fader, Ich sigge the for-thi 
Thou ouhtest nougt to heere Merci 
Of no boone that heo bisecheth the, 
Bote Riht and Sooth ther-mide be. 
And thow louest Soth and _hatest 

lees, 
For of thi fulnesse i-comen Ich wes. 
And eke thow art kyng Riht-wys, 
And Merci herte so reuthful is 
That sif heo may saue wt hire 
mylde speche 
Al that heo wole fore bi-seche, 
Neuer schal be mis-dede a-bouht 
And thou kyng schalt be douted 
rigt nouht, 

‘Thou art also so trewe a kyng, 
And stable of thouxt in alle thyng 
For-thi me-thinketh Merci wilneth 

wougs 
And speketh to-geynes Higt i-noug. 
For Riht con hym in prison bynde, 
He ougte neuere milce to fynde ; 
Milce and Merci he hath for-loren, 
He was warned thereof bi-foren. 
Whi scholde me helpe thulke mon 
That nedde of himself pite non ? 
His dom he mot habbe, as Soth con 
sugge © 
And al his misdede a-bugge.’ £ 


Ther beth righte domes mitte & 

Alle thine workes beth ful of witte 

This thral of whom my sustren 
mevyn 


Hath [dom] deserued as xe xevyn. 


Castel of Loue, Edit. by R, F. WeymouTH, Lond., 1864, pp. 15-18. 


® Delivered, handed over. 
b Bent, boughed. 

© Doomed 

4 Desire. 


© Say. 
f Re-buy, pay the penalty for. 
® With thee. 
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19. A Fragment on the Crucifixion, a.D. 1250. (Handbook, 


par. 21.) 
Vyen® i on the rode se Hys bac uid scuurge iswungen,* 
Foot nailed to the tre Hys side depe istungen,® 
Jesus mi lefman > For sinen an loue of man, 
Ibunden, bloc, and blodi,° Weil aut i sinne lete& 
An hys moder stant him bi An neb wit teres wete® 
Wepande ant Johan: Thif i of loue can. 


Warton’s Aistory of English Poetry, i., p. 24. 


20. Havelok the Dane, (Handbook, par. 17.) 


Incipit Vita Havelok. 


Herknet to me gode men 

Wiues maydnes and alle men 

Of a tale that ich you wile telle 
Wo so it wile here, and ther to duelle 
The talk is of Hauelok i-maked ; 
Wil he was litel he yede ful naked ; 
Havelok was a ful god gome 

He was ful god in eueri trome 

He was the wicteste man at nede 
That thurte riden on ani stede 
That ye mouen nou y-here, 

And the tale ye mowen y-lere. 

At the beginning of vre tale 

Fille me a cuppe of ful god ale 


Here y schal biginnen a rym 

Krist us yeue wel god fyn! 

The rym is maked of Hauelok, 

A stalworthi man in a flok: 

He was the stalwortheste man at nede. 
That may riden on ani stede. 


Roxburghe Club Edition, Edited by F, Mappsn, Lond., 1828. 


@ When. e Pierced. 
b Lover. f Love. 
© Bound, black, and bloody. & Ought I sin to hinder. 


« Beaten. b Face with tears wet. 


1258. | 
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21. The Earliest English Song (with music), A.D. 1250. 


Sumer is i-cungengn, 
Lhude sing cuccu : 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
and springth the wde nu. 
Sing cuccu, cuccu, 


Awe bleteth after lombe, 
Lhouth after calue cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucké verteth ; 
Murie sing cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu. 
Wel singes thu cuccu ; 
Ne swik thu nauer nu, 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu. 


22. Proclamation of Henry III., a.D. 1258. 
- 37-) 


par 


Henr’, thurg Godes fultume King 
on LEngleneloande, lhoaverd on 
Irloand, duk’ on Norm’, on Aqui- 
tain’, and eorl on Aniow, send 
igretinge to all hise halde ilaerde 
and ilaewede on Huntendon’ schir.’ 

Thaet witen ge wel alle, thaet we 
willen and unnen, thaet thaet ure 
raedesmen alle other the moare dael 
of heom, thaet beoth ichosen thurg 
us and thurg thaet loandes folk on 
ure kuneriche, habbeth idon and 
schullen don in the worthnesse of 
Gode and on ure treowthe for the 
freme of the loande thurg the 
besigte of than toforeniseide redes- 
men, beo stedefaest and ilestinde in 
alle thinge a buten aende, and we 
hoaten alle ure treowe in the 
treowthe, that heo us ogen, thaet 
heo stei@fuestliche healden and 


Summer is coming, 
Loud sing, cuckow : 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead 
And springeth the wood now. 
Sing cuckow, cuckow, 


Ewe bleateth after lamb 
Loweth after calf the cow ; 
Bullock starteth, buck verteth ® 
Merry sing, cuckow: 
Cuckow, cuckow. 
Well sing’st thou cuckow 
Nor cease thou ever now, 
Sing cuckow now, 
Sing cuckow. 
WARTON, iy p. 3 


(Handbook, 


Henry, by God’s grace king in 
(of) England, lord in (of ) Ireland, 
duke in (of) Normandy, in (of) 
Aquitaine, and earl in (of) Anjou, 
sends greeting to all his lieges, 
learned and lay, in Huntingdonshire. 

This know ye well all, that we 
will and grant that what our coun- 
cillors, all or the greater part of 
them, who are chosen by us and by 
the land’s people in our kingdom, 
have done and shall do, to the 
houour of God and in allegiance to 
us, for the good of the land, by the 
ordinance of the aforesaid coun- 
cillors, be stedfast and permanent 
in all things, time without end, and 
we command all our true men by 
the faith that they owe us, that 
they stedfastly hold, and swear to 
hold and defend the :egulations that 


® Goes to hide among the fern. 
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swerien to healden and to werien the 
isetnesses, thaet beon imakede and 
beon to makien thurg than tofo- 
reniseide raedesmen other thurg the 
inoare dael of heom alswo alse hit is 
biforen iseid, and thaet. aehe other 
helpe thaet for to done bi than ilche 
othe agenes alle men, rigt for to 
done and to foangen, and noan ne 
nime of loande ne of egte, where- 
thurg this besigte muge beon ilet 
other iwersed on onie wise and gif 
oni other onie cumen her ongenes, 
we willen and hoaten, thaet alle ure 
treowe heom healden  deadliche 
ifoan, and for thaet we willen, thaet 
this beo stedefaest and lestinde, we 
senden gew this writ open iseined 
with ure seel to halden amanges 
gew ine hord, 

Witnesse usselven act Lunden’ 
thane egtetenthe day on the monthe 
of Octobr’ in the two and fower- 
tigthe geare of ure cruninge. 

And this wes idon aetforen ure 
isworene redesmen : 

[here follow the signatures of 
several redesmen or councillors | 
and aetforen othre moge. 

And al on tho ilche worden is 
isend in to aeurihce othre shcire 
ouer al thaere kuneriche on Englene- 
loande and ek in tel Irelonde. 


are made and to be made by the 
aforesaid cotncillors, or by the 
greater part of fleni, as is before 
said, and that each help others this 
to do, by the same oath, against all 
men, right to do and to receive, and 
that none take of land or goods, 
whereby this ordinance may be let 
or impaired in any wise, and if any 
one or any number transgress here 
against, we will and command that 
all our true men them hold as 
deadly foes, and because we will 
that this be stedfast and permanent, 
we send you these letters patent 
sealed with our seal, to keep among 
you in custody. 


Witness ourself at London the 
eighteenth day in the month of 
October in the two and fortieth year 
of our coronation. 

And this was done before our 
sworn councillors: 

[Signatures | 


and before other nobles [? ] 

And all] in the same words is sent 
into every other shire over all the 
kingdom in (of) England and also 
into Ireland. 


From Marsn’s Origin and History of the English Language, p. 192. 


23. The Battle of Lewes. (Handbook, par. 21.) 


wne of the earliest specimens of satire, about A.D. 1265. 


This 


piece, and others of a similar cnaracter, originated the first law 
‘against slanderous reports to cause discord betwixt,king and 


people.’ 


1295.] 


Two 


ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, 27 


Sitteth alle stille, ant herkneth to me: 
The kyn of Alemaigne,® bi mi leaut® > 
Thfitt? thousent pound askede he 
For te make the pees ° in the countre 
Ant so he dudé more. 
Richard, thah4 thou be ever trichard,® 
Tricthen shalt thou neuer more. 


Sire Simond de Mountfort hath suore bi ys chyn, 
Heuede £ he nou here the Erl of Waryn ; 
Shuld he neuer more come to is yn,& 
Ne with sheld, ne with spere, ne with other gyn® 
To help of Wyndésore,! 
Richard thah thou be ever trichard 
Trichten shalt thou neuer more, j 


stanzas out of cight, WARTON, i., 43, PERCY’s Reliques, bk. ii 


24. Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, A.D. 1290. (fHundbook, 


par. 20.) 


Engelond ys a wel god lond, ich wene of eche lond best, 
Yset in the ende of the world, as al in the west, 

The see goth hym al aboute, he stont * as an yle. 

Here fon heo durre the lasse dout, but! hit be thorw gyle 
Of fole of the selue lond, as me hath y seye wyle. 

From south to north he ys long eixte hundred myle: 
And foure hondred myle brod from est to west to wende, 
A mydde tho lond as yt be, and noxst as by the on ende. 
Plente we may in Engelond of alle gode y se, 

Bute folc yt for gulte other geres the worse be, 

For Engelond ys ful ynow of fruyt and of tren, 

Of wodes and of parkes, that joye yt ys to sen. 

‘Of foules and of bestes of wylde and tame also. 

Of salt fysch and eche fresch, and fayr ryueres ther tr, 
Of welles swete and colde ynow, of lesen ™ and of mede. 
Of seluer or and of gold, of tyn and of lede. 


® The Romans. J Richard, brother @f Henry m1. wae 
b Loyalty. said to have asked £30,000 to procure 
€ Peace, peace between the King and the Barons. 
d Though. The chief fortress of Henry was Windsor 
e Very tricky. Castle. The Earl of Warren escaped. 

f Had. k Stands. ; 

& Heme. 1 Uniess it be. 

& Engine, weapon. ™ Lees, pastures and meads, 


Windsor. 
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Of stel, of yrn and of bras, of god corn gret won.® 

Of whyte and of wolle god, betere ne may be non, | 
Wateres he hath eke gode ynow ac at before all other thre 
Out of the lond in to the see, armes as thei be. 

Wher by the schippes mowe come fro the se and wende 
And brynge on lond god ynow, a boute meche ende. 
Seuerne and Temese, Homber yt is the thridde. 

And thenne is as wo seith the pure lond a midde, 

Homber bryngeth by north muche god and wyde, 
Seuerne by West South Tamese by the Est syde, 


From HEARNE’Ss ed,, vol. i., p. re Oxford. 


25. Robert de Brunne, A.D. 1303. (Handbook, pars. 20, 37.) 


Grossetete’s Love of Music, 


Y shall row telle as y haue herde 

Of the bysshope saynt Roberde 

Hys to-name © ys Grostest 

Of Lynkolne, so sayeth the gest.¢ 

He louede moche to here the harpe, 
For mannys wytte hyt makyth sharpe, 
Next hys chaumber, besyde hys stody, 
Hys harpers chaumbre was fast therby, 
Many tymes by nystys and dayys, 

He had solace of notes and layys, 

One askede hym onys resun why 

He hadde delyte in mynstralsy ? 

He answered hym on thys manere 
Why he helde the harper so dere— 
The vertu of the harpe, thurghe skylle and rygt, 
Wy] destroyé the fendés myst : 

And to the croys4 by godé skylle 

Ys the harpe leykened weyle.— 
Tharefor, godé men ge shul Jere 

When ge any glemen © here, 

To wurschep gode at soure powere, 
As Dauyde seyth yn Sautere ‘ 


- From the Manuel des Péchds. WaARTON, i., 57+ 


® Great plenty, store © The story. Minstrels. 
® Surname @ Cross. € Paalter. 


1350.] 


RICHARD ROLLE, 26 


Tue Hanpiyne or Synwez, 1343. (Handbook, par. 70.) 
The ale of the Saturday Half-Holiday. 


In Nauerne be sunde the see 

In Venysé a gode cyte, 

Duellyde a prest of Ynglonde, 

And was auaunsede, y understonde. 

Every sere at the florysyngge 

When the vynys shuldé spryngge 

A tempest that tymé began to falle 

And fordedé ® here vynys alle; 

Every sere withouten fayle 

And fordydé here grete trauayle. 

Therfor the folk were alle sory 

Thurghe the cyte comunly : 

Thys prest seyde, y shal sou telle 

What shall best thys tempest felle ; 

On Satyrday shal se ryngge noun > 

And late ne longer ne werke be 
doun : 


In Avergne beyond the sea 

In Venice a good city 

Dwelled a priest of England 
And was advanced I understand, 
Every year at the flourishing 
When the vines should spring 
A tempest then began to fall 
And ruined al] their vines 
Every year without fail 

And ruined their great labour. 
Therefore the folk were all sorry 
Through the city commonly 
This priest said, I shall you tell 
What shall best this tempest fell 
On Saturday shall ye ring noon 
And let no longer work be done. 


Roberd de Brunné. Edited by F, J. FURNIVAL, Lond., 1862. 


26. Richard Rolle de Hampole, 1300-1350. (Handbook, 
par. 41.) 


The Prikke of Conscience. 
books of 9624 lines. 


A Northumbrian poem, In seven 


9533. Now haf I here als¢ I first undirtoke 
Fulfilled the seven partes of this boke, 
That er titeld byfor to have in mynde. 
The first es of the wretchednes of mans kynde; 
The secunde es of the werldes condicions sere 4 
And of the unstabelnes of the werld here ; 
The thred es of the ded that es bodily : 
The ferthe alswa es of purgatory: 
The fift es of domesday, the last day of alle, 
and of the takens ¢ that byfor sal falle ; 
The sext es of the paynes of helle to neven ; 
And the sevend part es of the joyes of heven. 


® Ruirtd all their vines, 
> Ring noon. 
© As. 


ad Several. 
e Tokens, from teach 
f To name. 
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In thir seven er sere materes drawep, 

Namly til® lewed> men of England, ¢ , 

That can noght but Inglise undirstond ; 

Tharfor this tretice drawe I wald 

In Inglise tung that may be cald 

Prik of conscience als men fele, 

For if a men it rede and undirstonde wele, 

And the materes thar-in til hert wil take, 

It may his conscience tendre make, 

And til right way of rewel® bryng it bilyfe,4 

And his hert til drede and mekenes dryfe, 

And til luf and yhernyng ® of heven blis, 
9558. And to amende alle that he has done mys.f 

Pub. of Philological Society, p. 257, 1864. 


27. Alliterative Poems of the Fourteenth Century. 
The Sea Storm of Jonah. 


From a poem entitled Patience. The following passage shows 
great poetic genius, and is ‘equal to any similar passages in 
Douglas or Spenser.’ s 

Anon out of the north est the noys bigynes 
Anon out of the north east the noise begins 

When bothe brethes" con blowe vpon the watteres 
When both breezes gan blow upon the waters 

Rox rakkes thar ros with rudnyng an-vnder 
Rough clouds there rose with thunder there under 

The see souged ful sore, gret selly to here 
The sea soughed ful sore, great marvel to hear 

The wyndes on the wonne water so wrastel togeder, 
The winds in the wan water so wrestle together, 

That the wawes ful wode waltered so hige 
That the waves fall mad rolled so high 

And efte busched to the abyme that breed fyssches 
And again bent to the abyss that bred fishes ; 

Durst nowhere for rox arest at the bothem. 
Durst it nowhere for roughness rest at the bottom. 

When the breth and the brok and the bote metten 
When the breeze and the brook and the boat met, 


® To or for, © Yearning, desire. 
b Ignorant. f A-migs, wrong: 
© Role. © Madden. 


4 Quickly. bh Eurus and Aquilon. 


1300. | 


CLEANNESS, 33 


Hit wats a joyles gyn that Jonas wats inne 
It was a joylegs engine that Jonah was in 

For hit reled on round vpon the roze ythes, 
For it reeled round upon the rough waves, 

The bur ber to hit baft that braste alle her gere, 
The bore (wave; bear to it abaft that burst all her gear, 

Then hurled on a hepe the helme and the sterne 
Then hurled on a heap the helm and the stern 

Furste to murte mony rop and the mast after 
First to mar many a rop and the mast after. 

The sayl sweyed on the see, thenne suppe bihoued 
The sail swung on the sea, then sup behoved 

The coge of the colde water, and thenne the cry ryses 
The wave of the cold water, and then the cry rises; 

Yet coruen thay the cordes and kest al ther-oute 
Yet cut they the cordes and cast all there-out, 

Mony ladde ther forth lep to laue and to kest 
Many a lad there forth leapt, to lave and to cast 

Scopen out the scathel water that fayn scape wolde, 
To scoop out the scathful water that fain escape would, 

For be monnes lode neuer so luther, the lyf is ay sweete. 
For be man’s lot never so bad, the life is very sweet. 


The Writing on the Wall. 


In the Mercian, or West-Midland dialect. 


From a poem 


called Cleanness, or Purity; a collection of Biblical stories 


enforcing holiness of life. 


In the palays principale vpon the playn wowe, 
In the palace principal upon the plain wall, 

In contrary of the candlestik that clerest hit shyned, 
Opposite the candlestick that clearest there shone, 

Ther apered a paume, with poyntel in fyngres, 
There appeared a palm with a pointel in its fingers, 

That watz grysly and gret, and grymly he wrytes, 
That was grisly and great; and grimly it writes, 

None other forme bot a fust faylaynde*® the wryst, 
None other form, but a fist, failing the wrist, 


®* The use of the participial form 
Saylaynde is an evidence of a northern 
origin, or rather of distance from strong 
Norman influence. This last tended to 
confound all such forms and pronounce 


them ing. On the other hand, palays, 
principale, purtrayed, lettres, and 
other words, are all of Norman 
origin. Words purely Saxon are just as 
marked. 


“BQ 
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Pared on the parget, purtrayed lettres 
Pared on the plaister, pourtrayed letters. 
When that bolde Baltazar blusched to that neue 
When that bold Belshazzar looked at that fist (nieve) 
Such a dasande drede dusched to his herte, 
Such a dazzling dread dashed to his heart, 
That al falewed his face, and fayled the chere ; 
That all-paled his face, and failed the cheer ; 
The stronge strok of the stonde strayned his ioyntes, 
The strong stroke of the blow strained his joints, 
His cnes cachchex to close and cluchches his hommes, 
His knees catch to close and clutch his hams, 
And he with plat-tyng his paumes displayes his lers, 
And he unfolding his palms displays his features, 
And romyes as a rad ryth that rorex for drede, 
And how]s as a frightened hound that roars for dread, 
Ay biholdand the honde til hit hade al grauen 
Ever beholding the hand till it had all graven ; 
And rasped on the rox woxe runisch sauex, 
And rasped on the rough wall mysterious saws (sayings). 


Early English Alliterative Poems, Ed. by R, Morris, 1864. 


The Dead Sea. 
Aseanow 1015. Ther faure citees wern set, nov is a see called, 
occupies the That ay is drouy * and dym and ded in hit kynde, 
ce Blo, blubrande®¢ and blak, vnblythe to nexe 4 


As a stynkande stanc that stryed © synne 


it is a stinking 
pool, That ever of synne and of smach, smart is to fele ; 

And is called the  Forthy the derk dede see hit is demed ever more, 

Dead Sea; For hit dedex of dethe duren there zet. 
For hit is brod and bothemlex and bitter as the galle, 
And noxt may lenge in that lake that any lyf berex, 

Nothing may And all the costez of kynde hit combreg § vchone (each 
live in it. one) 

Lead floats on it, | For lay ther-on a lump of led and hit on loft fletex. 
and a feather And folde theron a lyxt fyther and hit to founs synkkez. 
sinks, And ther water may walter to wete any erthe, 

Land watered by = Shal neuer grene ther-on growe, gresse ne wod nawther 

® Drubby, dirty. ° Destroyed. 
h Blue, livid. f Smell. 
© Biubbering, foaming. & Cumbers, troubles, destroys. 


@ To nigh, to approach. 


1400. | 


it never bear 


grass or weed. 
e @ 


A man cannot be 
drowned in It. 


The clay clinging 
to it is accursed, 
as alum, alka- 
tran, sulphur, 
etc. 


Which fret the 
flesh and fester 
the bones. 


On the shores 
grow trees bear- 
ing fair fruits, 


Which when 
broken or bitten 
taste like ashes. 


All these are 
tokens of wick- 
edness and ven- 
geance. 

God loves the 
pure in heart. 


THE DEAD SEA. 38 


If any schalke ® to be schent © wer schowued > ther-inne, 

Thag he bode in that bothem brothely © a monyth, 

He most ay liue in that loxe® in losyng euer-more, 

And neuer dryze® no dethe, to daves of ende, 

And, as hit is corsed of kynde and hit constex als, 

The clay that clenges ther-by arn corsyes strong, 

As alum and alkatran that angré arn bothe, 

Soufre sour, and saundyuer and other such mony ; 

And ther waltex of that water in waxlokes! grete, 

The spinnande & aspaltoun that spyserex ® sellen; 

And such is alle the soyle by that se halues! 

That fel fretes the tlesch and festred bones, 

And ther are trees by that tarn of traytoures ; 

And thay borgounox) and beres blomex ful fayre, 

The fayrest fryt that may on folde growe, 

As orenge and other fryt and apple garnade ; 

Al so red and so ripe and richeley hwed,* 

As any dom! myzt device of dayntyex oute ; 

Bot quen™ hit is brused other broken other byten 
in twynne 

No worldeg goud hit wyth-inne, bot wydowande ® askes ; 

Alle thyse ar teches and tokenes to trow vpon zet, 

And wittnesse of that wykked werk and the wrake after, 

That our fader forferde ° for fylthe of those ledes,P 

Thenne vch wyxe may wel wyt that he the wionk® 
louies, 

And if he louyes clene layk® that is oure lorde ryche, 

And to be couthe in his courte thou coueytes thenne 

To se that semly in sete and his swete face 


Strive to be 1056. Clerer counseyl, counsayl con I non, bot that thou clene 


elean. 


worthe. 
Early English Alliterative Poems. Cleanness, p. 69. 


® Fellow. J Buds forth. 

b Destroyed, shoved. k Hued, coloured. 

© Miserably. 1 Judgment, mind. 
4 Loch, deep place. m When. 

¢ Suffer. » Withering, dry. 
* Waves? © Destroys, 

8 Sticky. P People. 

h Spice-mongers. a Beautiful. 

' Half, a shore. r Play, amusement, 
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28. Robert Langlande, a-D. 1360. (Handbook, PATS. 19, 42, 11 5+) 


The Preaching of Reason. In alliterative metre. 


The kyng and hise knyghtes 
To the kirke wente 
ho here matyns of the day 
And the mass after. 
Thanne waked I of my wynkyng, 
And wo was withalle, 
That I ne had slept sadder 
And y-seighen moore, 
Ac er | hadde faren a furlong, 
Feyntise me hente,* 
That I ne myghte ferther a foot 
tor defaute of slepynge, 
And sat softly a-doun, 
And seide my bileve, 
And so» | badlede on my bedes 
Thei broughte me a-slepe. 
And thanne saugh I much moore 
Than | bifore of tolde, 
Yor I seigh the feld ful of folk, 
That I bifore of seide 
And how Reson gan arayen hym ¢ 
Al the reaume® to preche 
And with a cros afore the kyng 
Consede ® thus to techan, 

He preved that thise pestilences 
Were for pure synne, 
And the south-westrene wynd 
On Saterday at even 
Was pertlichef for pure prile 
And for ne point ellis ; 
Pyries § and plum-trees 
Were puffed to the erthe, 


In ensaumple that the segges ® 
Sholden do the bettre : 
Beches and brode okes 
Were blowen to the grounde. 
Turned upward hire tailes 
In tokenynge of drede 
That dedly synne er domes-day 
Shal for-doon! hem alle. 
Of this matere 1 myghte 
Mamelen/J ful longe ; 
Ac I shall seye as I saugh, 
So me God helpe. 
How pertly afore the peple 
Reson bigan to preche. 
He bad Wastour go werche, 
What he best kouthe 
And wynnen his wastyng 
With som maner crafte™ ... 
And thanne he chargede chape 
men 
To chastizen hir! children. . . 
My sire seide so to me 
And so dide my dame 
That the levere™ child 
The moore loove® bihoveth ; 
And Salomon seide the same, 
That Sapience made, 
Qui parcit virge, odit filtum. 
The Englissh of this Latin is 
Who so wole it knowe 
Who so spareth the spring © 
Spilleth P hise children, 


The Vision of Pters Ploughman, Passus v. 


® Weariness seized me. & Pear. 1 Their. 

& As. h Men, m The dearer, 
© Arrayed himeelf. i Undo = Teaching. 

4 Realm, J Mumble, talk. © Spring, rod. 
¢ Commenced. © Kind of craft. P Spoil, waste. 


f Openly 


1000. | DIES IRE. 55 


29 Medisval Hymns and Translations. (//andbook, par. 22.) 
- @ 
Night Song. 
Ymnus ad Nocturnas. 


On nyhte arisende uton wacian ealle 
Nocte surgentes vigilemus omnes 
Symle on sealm-sangun uton smeagen and 
Semper in Psalmis meditemur atque 
Mid mzgenii ealli drihtne uton singan 
Viribus totis Domino Canamus 
Werodlice lof-sangas 
Dulciter ymnos. 


‘f pam arfestan cyninge samod singende 
Ut pio Regi pariter Canentes 
Mid his halgum we geernian healle 
Cum suis sanctis mereamur aulam 
Ingan heofones samod and eadig 
Ingredi cli simul et beatam 
Adreogan lif 
Ducere Vitam. 


Getipie pet us godcundnes sy eadige 
Prestet hoc nobis deitas beata 
Feederes and suna and samod ps halgan 
Patris et nati pariterque sancti 
Gastes Ss, hlynp on eallum 
Spiritus cujus reboat in omni 
Wuldor middan-earde 
Gloria mundo. 
Sy hit swa 
Amen, 
Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxcon Church with Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary, Eleventh Century, p. 7. Pub. of Surtees Soc. 


The Dies Irce of Thomas of Celano (fl. 1208), is one of the most 
celebrated. In Lisco’s Dies Ire (1843), as many as sixty ver- 
sions are given, chiefly German; and it has been translated by 
many English poets: Sylvester (1620), W. Drummond, Crashaw, 
Roscommon, by Scott in part in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
by Rev. T. Williams, Rev. W. J. Irons, Lord Lyndsay, Dr. A. 
Coles and Rev. Dr. Williams of New York, and Abp. Trench. 


e D 2 
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Dies tre, dies ila 


€ ' 


Solvet seclum in favilla ‘ 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Hearst thou, my soul, what serious 
things 
Both the Psalm and Sybil sings 
Of a sure Judge from whose sharp 
ray 
The world in flames shall pass 
away. 
CRASHAW. 
The day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay 
A David and the Sybils say, 
ROSCOMMON, 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass 
away. 
What power shall be the sinner’s 
stay, 
How shall he meet that dreadful 
day ? 
W. Scott. 
O that day, that day of ire 
Told of Prophet—when in fire 
Shall a world dissolved expire. 
ABP, TRENCH. 





Querens me sedisti lassus ; 
Redemisti crucem passus : 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.* 


Christ remember in that day 

Who was the cause thou camest 
this way 

Thy sheep was strayed; and thou 
would’st be 

Even lost thyself in seeking me. 

Shall all that labour, all that cost 

Of love, and e’en that loss, be lost, 

And this lov’d soul, judg'd worth no 
leas, 

Than all that way and weariness ? 

CRASHAW, 


Thou who for me didst feel such 
pain, 
Whose precious blood the cross did 
stain, 
Let not those agonies be vain, 
ROSCOMMON, 


Wearily for me thou soughtest ; 
On the cross my soul thou bought- 


est ; 
Lose not all for which thou 
wroughtest. 
Dr. WILLIAMS 


Tired thou satest seeking me— 
Crucified to set me free ; 
Let such pain not fruitless be. 


Asp. TRENCH. 


Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis.> 


® J,ines Dr, Johnson could never re- 
peat without tears. CROKER's Boswell, 
ix p. 73 


> Words which Roscommon died re 


peating—in his own version 


1150.] JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, 37 


Prostrate my contrite heart I reod, © Lying low before thy throne, 

My God, my fathgr, and my friend, Crushed my heart in dust, I groan ; 

Do not forsake me in my end. Grace be to a suppliant shown. 
RoscoMMON. ABP, TRENCH. 


O hear a suppliant heart; all crush’d 

And crumbled into contrite dust. 

My hope my fear ! my judge my friend [ 

Take charge of me, and of my end, 
CRASHAW. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 


From the De Contemptu Mundi, by Bernard (fl. 1150) monk 
of Clugny, who was born at Morlaix, but was the son of English 
parents. The poem, which contains nearly three thousand lines, 
was first published by Flaccus Illyricus. A large part of it has 
yeen translated by Dr. Neale, in his Rhythm of Bernard of 
Morlaix on the Heavenly Country (1859). The original metre is 
dactylic hexameter—each foot except the last a dactyle—with 
leonine rhymes in every second and fourth foot, and with end- 
rhymes; a metre at once very difficult and musical. 


Urbs Syon aurea, patria lactea cive decora, 

Omne cor obruis, omnibus obstruis, et cor et ova. 
Nescio, nescio, que jubilatio, lux tibi qualis, 
Quam socialia gaudia, gloria quam specialis:. .. 
Sunt Syon atria conjubilantia, martyre plena, 
Cive micantia, Principe Stantia, luce serena 

Est tibi pascua, mitibus afflua, prestita sanctis, 
Regis ibi thronus, agminis et sonus est epulantis. 


Jerusalem the golden! And bright with many an angel, 
With milk and honey blest; And all the martyr throng. 


Beneath thy contemplation The Prince is ever in them, 


Sink heart and voice opprest. The daylight is serene ; 
] know not, oh! I know not The pastures of the blesséd 
What joys await me there ; Are decked in glorious sheen, 
What radiance of glory, There is the throne of David; 


What bliss beyond compare. And there, from care released, 
They stand, those walls of Zion, The shout of them that triumph, 
Afl jubilant with song, The song of them that feast. 


CHAPTER III. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM CHAUCER TO SHAKESPEARE, 
A.D. 1350-1600. 


THE latter half of the fourteenth century is the age of Chaucer and 
Gower: of the commencement of cultivated English literature ; 
and of Lollardism under Wycliffe. 


Edward WI. . . © 1327-1377. David 11. of Scotland. 1329-1370 

Richard 1.0. =.) e «21377-1399 ~=—— Robert 11. " 13 70-1390 

Statute of Premunire passed 1393 Petrarch. . . .« 1375 
Colleges founded at Oxford (1249-1324), and Cambridge (1256-1351). 


The fifteenth century is poor in English poets, though rich 
in Scotch. It is the age of the commencement of the translation 
of the classics, of printing, and of popular ballads on the Wars of 


the Roses (1455-1485). 


Henry Iv. . . + 1399-1413 = Robert 111. of Scotland 1390-1406 

Jamesl. . 6 « +» 1406-1437 

Henry V.. + - + 1413-1422 James 1, 11, 1V. «1437-1513 
Henry Vi. . . «© 1422-1461 Maid of Orleans . . 3 =1429 
Columbus. . . . 1492 

Edward Iv., Rd. ui. . 1461-1485 PP. Martyr. . . . 1455-1526 

Colleges founded in 
Scotland . . . I41I=1450 
Henry Vil. . . «+ 3485-1509  Lorenzode Medici . 1448-1492 


Printing in England . 1471 


The sixteenth century is the age of the Reformation in 
Germany and in England; of the wide extension of classical 
learning ; of the completion of the structure of the English 
language ; and of the substitution of the drama for the Mysteries 
and Moralities of former centuries. Among the poets are Spenser 
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and Shakespeare ;eamong the prose writers, Raleigh, Hooker, 
and in part Bagon. 


Henry vil. . 6)» 1509-1547 Copernicus . + «© 1473-1543 
Rabelais . «2 . «© 1483-1553 
1§13—1521 Paracelsus . . .« 1494-1541 
Aldus, fl,. . . . 1500 
Charles Ve» 6 0 1$19-1556 Cardan . . .. . 1501 
Erasmus at Cambridge 1510 
Francis . . «© ¥515~-1547 Ariosto,fl.. . . . 1516 
Vesalius . . . . 1514-1564 
Edward V6 « « 1547-1553  Mumnster,fl, . . «© 1527 
Bellarmin. . . . ¥§42-1621 
1553-1558 Melancthon . . . 1495-1560 
Ramus, Logic. . . 1543 
Elizabeth. . © . 1558-1603 Luther,d. . . « 1546 
Manutius, fl. . . - = 58 
Scapula, fll . © .« 1580 
Casaubon. 2. e eSCO5§ 83 
Sanctii Minerva . . 1587 


Leo xX . e ® 


30. Geoffrey Chancer, 1328-1400. (Handbook, pars. 25, 39, 46,112.) 


Dan (i.e, Maister) Chaucer, or Dan Jeffrey, as Spenser calls him, is the 
founder of English poetry, and is entitled to this praise on various grounds. 
He is the first poet who sketched our national life and manners, To him 
we are indebted for the common and vigorous use of our heroic measure, 
the ten-syllabled line: while his writings exercised great influence on our 
later poets, he being a special favourite with his contemporary Gower, as 
well as with Spenser and Milton. 

Chaucer’s forte is in description partly of natural scenery, chiefly ot 
character. Throughout his writings there is a strong admixture of' reli- 
gious sentiment, which shows a leaning to the cause of his friend Wickliffe, 
and what was afterwards the cause of the Reformation. 

His style sounds to modern readers intensely French: and he has been 
tharged by Verstegan,® by Skinner, and by Dryden with corrupting our 
language by importing great numbers of French words, In fact, however, 
he is not more French in style than his contemporaries, Gower, Wickilitfe, 
and Mandeville. Edmund Spenser calls his poetry ‘a well of English un- 
defiled ;? and from the charge of Frenchifying he has been formally and 
successfully defended by T. Tyrwhitt, in his edition of the Canterbury, 
Tales (Lond. 1775-8); by Sir W. Scott (Miscellaneous Prose Works, i. 
426); and by Hippesley, in his Chapters on Early English Literature. 


® A Restitution of Decayed In‘elli- b Preface to the Etymologicon Mage 
gence, 1605. num. 
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Chaucer's sketches of natural scenery are generally brief, and form only 
the background of his pictures. Indeed, there is, strictly speaking, little 
landscape painting in English poetry till the days of Thorson and Cowper, 
Short descriptions may be seen in Chaucer’s Dream, or the Book of the 
Dutchess, where the mourning knight is discovered, in the Parliament of 
Fowles where the garden is described, in the Complaint. of the Black 
Knight, and in the Flower and the Leaf, where we listen to the song of 
the goldfiuch and the nightingale :-— 


Wherefore I meruai] greatly of my selfe, 
That I so long withouten sleepé lay, 
And up I rose three houres after twelfe, 
About the springing of the day, 

And on I put my geare and mine array, 
And to a pleasaunt grové I gan passe 
Long or the bright sonné up risen was. 


In which were okés great, streight as a line, 
Under the which the grasse so tresh of hew, 
Was uewly sprong, and an eight foot or nine, 
Euéry tree well fro his fellow grew, 
With branches brode, lad@ with leués new, 
That sprengen out agen the sunné shene, 
Some very red and some a glad light grene, 
The Flower and the Leaf. Fourth and fifth stanzas, 


Generally the picture is briefer; as when the Reve’s dwelling is de- 
scribed :— 
His wonning was full fayre upon an hethe, 
With grené trees yshadewed was his place. 
Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 


The lines of Chaucer are not easily read, as the accentuation of fina] 
syllables is not regular, The following lines from the Prologue to the 
Cantcrbury Tales will suggest the points that require attention :-— 


Whanné that April with his shourés sote ® 

The droughte of March hath perced to the rote,» 
And bathed every veine in swiche ° licour, 

Of which virtie engendred is the floure ; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his soté brethe 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfé cours yronne,@ 

And smalé foules maken melodie, 


‘® Sweet. b Root. ° Such. ¢ Ran. * 
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That slepen allé night with open eye, 

So priketh hem ® nature in hir > corages ;° 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken strangé strondes, 

To servé 4 halweys ® couthe £ in sondry londes ; 
And specialiy, from every shires ende 

Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende,® 

The holy blisful martyr for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke,® 

Befelle, that, in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabara as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devoute corage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 

Wel nine and twenty in a compagnie 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle! 

In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Canterbury woldenJ ride, 
The chambres and the stables weren wide, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was gon to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everich on,*® 
That 1 was of hir felawship anon, 

And madé forword erly for to rise, 
To take oure way ther as I you devise. 

But natheles, while 1 have time and space, 
Or that I forther in this talé pace. 

Me thinketh it accordant to reson, 

To tellen you alle the conditién 

Ot eche of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degre ; 
And eke in what araie that they were inne: 
And at a knight than wol I firste beginne. 


Of his power of sketching character, we may take for an example his 
Parson, In the ‘ Vision of William ’—/Pters Plooman—1 360, the Lollard 
shepherd had already been sketched, as Dobet (Dobetter) ; 

He is low as a lambé and lovelich of spech, 
And helpith allé men aftir that hem nedith. 


‘ William ’ speaks of him as having ‘rendrid’ (translated) ‘ the Bible, 
® Them. ¢ To keep. & Go. J Would. 


b Their. ¢ Holidays. b Sick. x Every one. 
® Inclination. f Known. i Fallen. 
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and it is probable that Wycliffe was the original of both portraits. The 
same character has been drawn by Dryden; by Goldsmjth in his Deserted 
Village, where he has something of the careless good-nature of the author ; 
by Cowper, in the Zask ; and by Crabbe, in the first book of the Village. 


The Parson. 


A good man ther was of religidun 
That was a pouré personne of a toun, 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk: 
He was also a learncd man—a clerk.* 
That Cristé’s gospel trewély woulde preach ; 
His parishens devoutly wolde he teche 
Benign he was and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee ful patient : 
And swiche he was ypreved often sithes.> 
Ful loth were him to cursen for his tythes ; 
But rather wolde he yeven out of doute 
Unto his pouré parishens aboute 
Of his off’ring and eke of his substance : 
He could in litel thing have suffisance. 
Wide was his parish—houses fer asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder, 
In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 
The farrest in his parish moche and lite,° 
Upon his fete and in his hand a staf. 
This noble ensamble to his sheep he yaf,4 
That first he wrought and afterward he taught; 
Out of the gospel he the wordés caught, 
And this figire he added yet thereto,— 
That if gold rusté, what should iren do ? 
For if a preest be foule on whom we trust, 
No wonder is a lewéd® man to rust. 
And shame it is, if that a preest take kepe‘ 
To see a smutted shepherd and clean shepe 
Well ought a preest ensample for to yeve 
By his cleannessé, how his sheep shulde live. 
He setté not his benefice to hire, 
And lette his sheep acombred in the mire, 


* A scholar. © Small. © Ignorant, 
® Times, also since. d Gave, f a 
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And ran unto London unto Scint Poules 

To sekeg him a chanterie® for soules, 

Or with a brotherhede to be withold ; 

But dwelt at home and kepté wel his fold, 

So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie 

He was a shepherd and no mercenarie 

And, tho’ he holy were and vertuous, 

He was to sinful men not déspitous ;> 

Ne of his speché dangerous ne digne,° 

But in his teching discrete and benigne 

To drawen folk to heaven with fairéness, 

‘By good ensample, was his besinesse 

But it were4 any persone obstinate, 

What so he were of highe or low estat, 

Him wolde he snibben ‘ sharply for the nonés¢ 

A better preest I trow that no wher non is. 

He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne makéd him no spicéd » conscience, 

But Criste’s lore and his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he folowed it himselve., 
Prologue, Canterbury Tales 


Of the Choice of Friends, The Advice of Sapience to her 
Husband. 


Now, sirs, saith dame Prudence, sith ye vouche saufe to be 
gouerned by my counceyll, I will enforme yow how ye shal 
gouerne yow in chesing of your counceyll. First to forealle 
workes ye shall beseche the hyghe God, that he be your coun- 
ceyll; and shape yow to suche entente that he yeue you coun- 
ceyll and comforte as Thobye taught his sone.’ ‘At alle tymes 
thou shall plese and praye him to dresse thy weyes; and loke 
that alle thy counceylls be in hym for euermore,’ Saynt James! 
eke saith: ‘Yf ony of yow haue nede of sapience, axe it of 
God. And after that than shall ye take counceyll in your- 
self, and examyne well your thoughtys of suche thynges as 


® An endowment for singing mass f Snub, scold. 
> Despiteful. b Disguised. 
: Disdainful (as well as worthy). i See Tobit iv. 20. 


\ Were it. © Though. J James i, 5. 
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ye thynke that ben beste for your profyt, And than shall 
ye dryue away from your hertes the thynges, that ben®*® con- 
traryous to good counceyl: this is to saye—ire, couetyse,” and 
hastynes, 

First, he that axeth counceyll of hymself, certes he muste 
be withouten yre, for many causes. The fyrst is this: he 
that hath gxete ire and wrath in hymself, he weneth4 alway 
he may do thing that he may not doo, And secondly, he 
that is irous and wrathfull may not deme well; and he that 
may not dem well, may not well counceyll. Another is 
this: thac ne that is irous and wrathfull, as saith Seneke, 
may not speke but ciameful thinges, and with his vicyous 
wordes he sterryth other folke to anger and to ire. And 
eke, syr, ye must dryue couetyse out of your herte. For 
thapostle saith that couetyse is rot of all harmes. And truste 
well, that a couetous man well can not deme ne thinke but 
only to fuffylle the ende of his couetyse; and certes that may 
never been accomplysshyd ; for euer the more haboundance a 
man hath of rychesse the more he desyreth. And ye muste also 
dryue out of your herte hastyness ; for certes ye may not dem 
for the beste hastely a soden thought that falleth in your herte, 
but ye must auise yow on hit ful ofte. For, as ye herd to fore, 
the comyn prouerbe, whiche is this: He that sone demeth, sone 
repenteth. Syre ye be not alway in like disposition, for certes 
sometyme suche thing as seemeth that is good for to doe, another 
tyme hit semeth to yow the contrarye. And when ye haue take 
counceill in your self, and haue demed by good deliberacion 
suche thing as semeth you best, than I conceille yow to kepe hit 
secrete. And bewreyes not your counceill to ony persone, but yf 
hit so be that ye wene sickerly,» that thorugh your bewreyng, 
your condition shall be to yow the more prouffytable. For Jesus 
Sirak! saith, ‘Neyther to thy foo ne to thy frende discouer not 
thy secrete counceyll ne thy folye, for they will yeue the (thee) 
audience, lokyng, and supportyng in your presence, and scorne 
you in your absence.’ Another clerk) saith, that scarsely shal 
thou fynde any person ne that may kepe counceill secretly. The 


8 Be, f 1 Tim. vi. to. 

b Covetousness. & Disclose. 

© Asguredly h Know, assuredly. 

é Thinketh 4 Jesus the son of Strac; Eccl. xix. & 


* Judge. 3 Clergyman or scholar 
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book saith:* ‘ Whjlis that thou kepest thy counceyll in thye 
herte thou kepest hit in thy prison; and whan thou wreyest hit 
to ony wight, he holdeth the in his snare.’ And therefore hit is 
better hyde your counceill in your herte than praye hym to 
whom ye haue bewreyd your counceill that he wole kepe it cloes 
and stille. For Seneca saith: ‘Yf hit so be that thou ne may 
thy own counceill hyde, how darst thou pray ony other wight to 
hyde thy counceill, and kepe it secrete?’ But, natheles, yf 
thou wene sikerly that thy bewreyyng of thy counceill to a 
personne will make thy condition stonden in the better plight, 
then shal thou telle him thy counceyll in this wise. 

First, thou shalt make no semblance whether thee were 
leuer © pees or werre, or this or that; ne shewe hym not thy wyll 
ne thyn entente, for truste well that comunly these counceillours 
been flaterers, namely the counceillours of grete lordes, for they 
enforce them ¢ alway rather to speke plaisant wordes enclynyng to 
the lordes luste than wordes that ben trewe and prouffytable. 
And therfore men sayn that the riche man hath selde whan good 
counceill bute yf he haue hit of hymself, And after that thou 
shalt considere thy frendes and thy enmyes. And as touching 
thy frendes, thou shalt considere whiche of hem ben most trewe, 
wisest, most feythful, oldest and most approued in counceyllying ; 
and of hem shalt thou axe thy counceill as the caas requyreth. 

Canterbury Tales, Melibeus. From Caxton’s edit., Lond, (1467?) 


Good Counsail of Chaucer.! 


Fly fro the prease,® and dwell with sothfastnesse," 
Suffice unto! thy good though it be small, 

For horde hath hate, and climbing tikelnesse, 
Prease hath envy, and wele is blent J over all 
Savour no more than the behové shall 

Rede* well thy selfe that other folke canst rede, 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


® See Eccles. viil. 22. © Press, crowd. 

b Appearance or manifestation. h Truth. 

© Liefer, rather, or whether to thee { Be satisfied with. 
peace or war were dearer. J Wealth is blind. 

ad Force themselves. © Uniess. & Counsel. 


f Written upon bis death-bed, ‘ when 1 There is no fear. 
Se was in great anguish ’ 
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Peine thee not ech crooked to redressg 

In trust of her that tourneth as a ball;* » 
Great rest standeth in little businesse : 
Beware» also to spurne again a nall¢ 

Strive not as doth a croché¢ with a wall 
Demée thy selfe that demest others dede f 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


That thee is sent receive in buxommnesse,® 
The wrastling of this world asketh a fall; 
There is no home, there is but wildernesse, 
Forth pilgrime! forth beast out of thy stall! 
Looke up on high and thanké God for all: 
Weive® thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lede 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


31. Translations of the Bible. (Handbook, pars. 42, 72, 292, 295.) 


WYCLIFFE, 1380. 


And there was a man of the 
farisies, nicodeme bi name a prince 
of the iewis. 2and he cam to 
ihesus bi nyxt and seide to him, 
rabi, we witen! that thou art comen 
fro god maistir; for no man mai do 
these signes that thou doist: but 
god be with hymy *ihesus answerid : 
and seide to hyny truli truli I seie 
to thee, but a man be borun agen ‘J 
he mai not see the kyngdom of gody 
# Nicodeme seide to hym, hou mai 
a man be borun: whanne he is 
oold? whether he mai entre agen 
in to his modris wombe, and be 
borun axen? 4 ihesus answerid, 
truli truli I seie to thee, but a man 


(John iii.) 


TYNDALE, 1534. 


Ther was a man of the pharises 
named Nicodemus a ruler amonge 
the Iewes. 2 The same cam to 
Jesus by nyght, and sayde vnto him: 
Rabbi, we knowe that thou arte a 
teacher whiche arte come from God. 
For no man coulde do suche mira- 
cles as thou doesty except God were 
with him. % Jesus answered and 
sayde vnto him: Verely verely I 
saye vnto the: except a man be 
boren a newey he cannot se the kyng- 
dom of God. *Nicomedus sayde 
vnto him : how can a man be boren 
when he is olde? can he enter into 
his moders wombe and be boren 
agayne? 5 Jesus answered: verelys 


« 4, e, Fortune. e Judge. h Waive, give up. 
> Take care not. f Deeds. i Wiste, knew. 
c Nail. & Cheerfulness. J Again. 


4 A piece of crockery. 
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be borun agen of watir & of the holi 
goost: he mai “ee re in to the 
kyngdom of god, ° that that is borun 
of fleisch : is fleischy & that that is 
borun of the spirit : is spirity 7 won- 
dre thou not for I seide to thee, it 
bihoueth sou to be borun agen, ® the 
spirit brethith where he wole 
& thou herist his voisy but 
thou woost® not fro whennes he 
cometh; ne whidir he goithy so 
is eche man thatis borun of the 
spirit. 

® Nicodeme answerid and seide to 
hyn, hou moun? these thingis be 
don, ihesus answerid: and seide 
to hyny thou art a maister in israel ? 
and knowest not these thingis? 
1) truli, truli I seie to thee: for we 
speken that that we witen, aud we 
witnessen, that that we han seen, 
and xe taken not oure witnessynge 
if I haue seide to xou ertheli 
thingis, and xe bileuen not, hou if 
I seie to zou heuenli thingis: schuln 
ze bileue? 4 and no man stieth® in 
to heuene, but he that cam doun 
trom heuene; mannes sone that is 
in heuene, 4 and as moises arerid a 
serpent in deserty So it bihoueth 
mannes sone to be reisid, that 
eche man that beleueth in hym 
perisch not but haue euerlastynge 
liif, 

'6 for god loued so the world; 
that he zaf his oon bigetun sone, that 
eche man that bileueth in him perisch 
not: but haue eurlastynge iif) 
17 for god sente not his son in to the 
world, that he iuge the world, but 
that the world be saued bi him, 48 he 
that bileueth in hym, is not demed,* 


® Knowest. b May. 
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verely I saye vnto the: except that 
a man be boren of water and of the 
sprete he cannot enter into the 
kyngdome of god. ©That which 
is boren of the flesshe, is flesshe : and 
that which is boren of the spretey is 
sprete. ‘ Marvayle not that I sayd 
to they ye must be boren a newe. 
8The wynde bloweth where he 
listeth, and thou hearest his sounde: 
but canst not tell whence he cometh 
and whether he goeth, So is every 
man that is boren of the sprete. 

® And Nicodemus answered and 
sayde vnto him: hew can these 
thinges be? 1° Jesus answered and 
sayde vnto him: arte thou a master 
in Israel) and knowest not these 
thinges? 1) Verely verely, I saye 
vnto the, we speake that we know 
and testify that we have sene: and 
ye receave not oure witnes, + Yf 
when I tell you erthely thinges; ye 
beleve not: how shuld ye beleve, yf 
I shall tell you of hevenly thinges ? 

13 And no man ascendeth vp to 
heaven, but he that came doune from 
heaven, that is to saye the sonne of 
man which is in heaven, 

14 And as Moses lifte vp the ser- 
pent in the wylderney even so must 
the sonne of man be lifte vp, that 
none that beleveth in him perisshe : 
but have eternall lyfe. For God so 
loveth the worlde that he hath 
geven his only sonne '*that none 
that beleve in him, shuld perisshe: 
but shuld have everlastinge lyfe. 
W For God sent not his sonne into 
the worlde, to condempne the worlde: 
but that the worlde through himy 
might be saved. 38 He that beleveth 


¢ Ascendeth. 4 Doomed, 
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but he that bileueth not, is now 
demyd, for he bileueth not in the 
name of the oon bigetun sone of 
god, 9 and this is the dome)® for 
ligt cam in to the world: and 
men loueden more  derknesses 
thanne lixt; for her werkis weren 
yuel,> 

*for eche man that doith yuel, 
hatith the ligt, and he cometh not 
to the lixt: that his werkis be not 
repreued, * but he that doith 
truthe, cometh to the ligt, that his 
werkis be schewid, that thei be don 
in god. @aftir these thingis ihesus 
cam and hise disciplis in to the lond 
of iudee: and there he dwellid with 
hem and baptisid) 2and lon was 
baptisinge in ennon bisidis salym, 
for many watris weren there, and 
thei camen and weren baptisid, 
and Ion was not zit sente into 
prisoun 

*5 therfor a questioun was made 
of Jones disciplis with the iewis of 
the purificacioun, * and thei camen 
to Ion: and seiden to him, maister, 
he that was with thee bixende 
Iordan to whom thou hast borun 
witnessynge, lo he baptisith, and 
alle men comen to hym, 27 Jon an- 
swerid! and seidey a man mai not 
take ony thing: but it be xouun ¢ to 
him fro heueney ® xe zou silf beren 
witnessynge to me: that I seide I 
am not crist: but that I am sente 
bifor hym, *he that hath a wif: 
is the housbonde, but tlie frend of 
the spouse, that stondith and herith 
him: ioieth with ioie, for the vois 
of the spouse therfor in this thingis 
my ioie is fulfillid. ® it behoueth 


* Doom, judgment. 


b Yuel, evil. 
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on him, shgll not be condempned. 
But he that beleveth not, is con- 
dempned all redy; be cause he be- 
leveth not in the name of the only 
sonne of God. 

9 And this is the condemnacion : 
that lightis come into the worlde 
and the men loved darcknes more 
then light, because their dedes were 
evill. 2 For every man that evyll 
doeth, hateth the light: nether com- 
meth to light, lest his dedes shuld 
be reproved. * But he that doth 
truth, commeth to the light, that his 
dedes might be knowen how that 
they are wrought in God. 

2 After these thinges cam Iesus 
and his disciples into the lewes 
londey and ther he haunted with 
them and baptised. And Iohn 
also baptised in Enon besydes Salim, 
because ther was moche water there, 
and they came and were baptised. 
+ For Iohn was not yet cast into 
preson. 

3 And ther arose a question bit- 
wene lohns disciples and the lewes 
about purifiynge. And they 
came voto Iohn, and sayde vnto him: 
Rabbi; he that was with the beyonde 
Iordan; to whom thou barest witnes, 
Beholde the same baptysethy and all 
mencometohim. * Iohn answered) 
and sayde: a man can receave no 
thinge at all except it be geven him 
from heaven, *Ye youre selves 
are witnesses, how that I sayde: | 
am not Christ but am sent before 
him. ™ He that hath the bryde, is 
the brydegrome, But the frende of 
the brydegrome which stondeth by 
and heareth him, reioyseth greately 


© Gouun, given. 


1534.) 


hym to wexe, but me to be made 
lassey a 

31 he that cam fro aboue! is 
abouc alley he that is of the erthe, 
spekith of the erthe, he that cometh 
fro heuene: is aboue alle. ®* and he 
witnessith that thing that he hath 
seie and herde, and no man takith 
his witnessynge ™ but he that 
takith his witnessynge hath con- 
fermed that god is sothfast; ™ but 
he whom god hath sente, spekith the 
wordis of god, for not to mesure, 
god sxeueth the spirit. 8 the fadir 
loueth the sone‘ and he hath gouun 
alle thingis in his hond, ** he that 
bileueth in the sone: hath euer- 
lastynge liif; but he that is vnbileful 
to the sone: schal not se euerlastynge 
liif, but the wraththe of god dwellith 
on hym. 
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of the brydgromes voyce. This my 
ioye is fulfilled. He must in- 
creace ; and I must decreace. 

31 He that commeth from an hye is 
above all: He that is of the erthy is 
of the erth, and speaketh of the erth, 
He that commeth from heaveny is 
above all, and what he hath sene 
and hearde: that he testifieth: but 
no man receaveth his testimonye. 
33 How be ity he that hath receaved 
hys testimonye hath set to his seale 
that God is true. For he whom 
God hath sent, speaketh the wordes 
of God. For God geveth not the 
sprete by measure. % The father 
loveth the sonne and hath geven all 
thinges into his honde. % He that 
beleveth on the sonne, hath ever- 
lastynge lyfe. and he that beleveth 
not the sonne; shall not se lyfe, but 
the wrathe of God abydeth on him. 

From BacstEr’s Hexapla, 


From the Apology for the Lollard Doctrines. 


And phus is opun pat pe kirk mai not iustli curse ne bles, but 
as he hap befor ordeyned to be doun, and do it be* pe kirk; pe 
kirk mai not ellis curse iustli, pat is nopher sequester ani man fro 
comyning of feipful men, ne fro part takyng of sacraments, ne for 
bid him ne to do ani pyng no joyn® him penaunce, ne denounce, 
put out of comyn,®* ne bid iuil to him, ne curse him in ani maner, 
be wat nam pat cursing be callid; pe kirk may not do it iustli, 
ne vnblamfully, not but in als mikil as¢ Crist hap ordeynid to 
be doun, and doip it bi pe kirk, and confermit it, And rigt so of 
soiling :° ober wis may not pe kirk bring a man out of synne, ne 
forgef pe peyn nor man siker,f ne pronounce ne higt ® him to be 
soylid, in ani maner for ani cause. 

Camden Soc. Ed, p. 17, 1842. 


® By. 
b Enjoin. 

© Fellowship, company. 
4 xcept in as much a& 


® Assoiling, forgiving (abso) ving. 
f Assure. 
& Call. 
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g2. John Gower, d. 1402. (Handbook, pags. 47, 100, 115.) 


Called, from the grave and sententious turn of his Poetry, the ‘ Moral 


Gower.’ 


His chief work is in three parts, of which the last, the Confessio 


Amantis, is in English, and was written in 1392. The following is, in 
Warton’s opinion, ‘ no bad specimen of Gower’s most poetical manner.’ 


Rosiphele’s Vision of Ludies, 


Whan comé was the moneth of Maie, 

She woldé walke vpon a daie, 

And that was er the sonne arist,® 

Of women but a fewe it wist. 

And forth she went priuely 

Unto the parké was faste by, 

All softé walkende > on the gras, 

Tyll she came there ¢ the laundé was, 

Through whiche there ran a great 
rivére, 

It thought her fayre; and saide-¢ 
Here 

I woll abide vnder the shawe,? 

And bad hir women to withdrawe, 

And there she stodé alone stille, 

To thinké what was in hir wille. 

She sighe® the swete flourés 

sprynge, 

She herdé glad foulés synge ; 

She sighe & beastés in her » kynde, 

The bucke, the doo, the hert, the 

hynde, 

The males go with the femele: 

And so began there a quaréle 

Betwene loue and hir owne herte, 

Fro whiche she couthe not asterte.! 


Before the sun rose. 
Walking—purtictpial form. 
i.e. There where. 

Tt seemed her. 

She said. 

‘Shade. 

Saw 

‘Thet- 

Free herself. 


And as she caste hir eie aboute, 

She sigh clad in one sute a routeJ 

Of ladies, where thei comen ride * 

A longe vnder the woodde side ; 

On fayre ambulende? hors thei set, 

That were all white, fayre, and great, 

And euerichone ride on side. 

The sadels were of suche a pride, 

With perles and golde so well be- 

gone; ™ 

So riche sigh she neuer none: 

In kirtels and in copes® riche 

They were clothed all aliche,° 

Departed P euen of white and blewe, 

With all lustes,4 that she knewe 

They were embroudered over all 

Her ® bodies weren longe and smah, 

The beautee of her fayre face 

There maie non erthly thynge deface, 

Corownes on their heades thei bere, 

As eche of hem a quene were; 

That all the golde of Cresus hall, 

The leaste coronall ofall, 

Might not haue boughte, after the 

worth : 

Thus comen thei ridend forth. 

Confessio Amantis, Book iv, 


J A gay assembly. 

k The infinitive is often used thur 
loosely. 

1 Ambling. 

w Furnished. 

» Upper dresses of any kind, 

© Alike. 

P Variegated. 

Q Lists, culours or borders 
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33. Sir John Manéeville, fi. 1356. (Handbook, pars, 40, 299.) 


: The Dead Sea. 


Two myle from Jerico is flom Jordan; and ye shall wete the 
dead sea departeth the lande of Jude and Araby, and the water 
of that sea is right bitter; and this water casteth out a thinge 
that men call Aspatum, as great pieces as an horse, and Hie- 
rusalem is co furlonges from this sea, and so it is called the dead 
sea, for it runneth not, nor no man ne beast, that hath life, that 
is therein may lyue; and that hath bene proucd many times, for 
they haue cast therein men that were judged to death; nor no 
man may drinke of that water, and if a man cast a fether therein 
it goeth to the grounde, and that is against kinde. And there 
about grow trees that beare fruite of faire colour and seme rype, 
but when a man breaketh them or cut them, he findeth nought. 
in them but coales or asshes, in tokening that throughe the 
vengaunce of God, those cities were brent with the fyre of hell. 

The Votage and Trauayle of Syr John Maundeuile. Lond., 1568. 


Why the Mahometans never drink Wine. 


And also Machomete loucd wel a gode heremyte that duelled 
in the desertes, a myle from Mount Synay in the weye that men 
von fro Arabye toward Caldee, and toward Ynde, o day iorney 
fro the See wher the Marchaunts of Venyse comen often for 
marchandize. And so often wente Machomete to his heremyte 
that all his men were wrothe, for he wolde gladly here this 
heremyte preche, and make his men wake all nyght, and there- 
fore his men thoughten to putte the heremyte to deth, and so 
befell upon a nyght that Machomete was dronken of god wyn and 
he fell on slepe, and his men toke Machomete’s swerd out of his 
schethe, whils he slepte, and there with thei slowgh this heremyte 
and putte his swerd al blody in his schethe azen, and at morwe 
whan he fond the heremyte ded, he was fully sory and wroth, 
and wolde haue don his men to deth, but thei all with on accord 
[said] that he him self had slayn him whan he was dronken, 
and schewed him his swerd all blody, and he trowed that thei 
hadden seyd soth. And than he cursed the wyn, and all tho 
that drynken it. And therfore Sarrazines that be deuout 
drynken neuer no wyn, but sum drynken it priuyly, for zif thei 
dronken it openly thei scholde ben reproued. But thei drynken 
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gode beuerage and swete and norysshynge that is made of Gala- 
mell, and that is that men maken sugr’ of that, is of right gode 
gauor, and it is gode for the breest. 

The Voiage and Trauayle of Syr John Maundeuile. 


34. Chevy Chase, 1400-1450. (Handbook, pars. 54, 104.) 


Supposed to have been written between 1400 and 1450, by Richard 
Sheale. The following is the old version of the ballad, and is probably the 
form that moved Sidney’s heart as ‘with a trumpet.’ The more modern 
ballad, criticised by Addison in the Spectator, Nos, 7o and 74, may be 


seen in Percy’s Reliques. 
The First Fit. 


The Perst owt of Northombar- 
lande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the moun- 
tayns 
Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 
In the mauger ¢ of dougté Dogles, 
And all that ever with him be. 


The fattiste hartes in al] Cheviat 
He sayd he wold kill, and cary 
them away : 
Be my feth, sayd the dougheti 
Doglas agayn, 
I wyll let 4 that hontyng yf that 
I may, 


Then the Persé owt of Banborowe 
cam, 
With him a myghtye meany ; ° 
With fifteen hondrith archares bold ; 
The wear chosen out of shyars 
thre, 


This begane on a Monday at morn 
In Cheviat the hillys so he; 

The chyld may rue that ys un-born, 
It was the mor pitté, 


® #it is a part or division of a song. 
4@ Hinder. * Company. 


f Field. 


The dryvars thorowe the woodes 
went 
For to reas the dear ; 
Bowmen bickarte uppone the bent‘ 
With ther browd aras cleare, 


Then the wyld thorowe the woodes 
went 
On every syde shear : 
Grea-hondes thorowe the greves 
glent 
For to kyll thear dear. 


The begane in Chyviat the hyls 
above 
Yerly on a monnyn day ; 
Be that it drewe to the oware® off 
none 
A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 


The blewe a mort uppone the bent, 
The semblyd on sydis shear ; 

To the quyrry» then the Persé went 
To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 


He sayd, It was the Duglas promys 
This day to meet me hear ; 
But I wyste he wold faylle vera- 
ment: 
A gret oth the Persd swear. 


b Out. © In spite of. 


b Quarry. 


s Hour. 
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At the laste a squyar pf Northom- 
belonde é 
Lokyde at his hand full ny, 
He was war® ath the doughetie 
Doglas comynge: 
With him a mighté meany, 


Both with spear, byll,> and brande :* 
Yt was a myghti sight to se, 

Hardyar men both off hart nar hande 
Were not in Christiante. 


The wear twenty hondrith spear-men 


good 
Withouten any fayle ; 
The wear borne a-long be the watter 
a Twyde, 
Yth4 bowndes of Tividale. 


Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, 
he sayde, 
And to your bowys look ye tayk 
good heed ; 
For never sithe ye wear on your 
mothars borne 
Had ye never so mickle need, 


Che dougheti Dogglas on a stede 
He rode att his men beforne ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a 

glede ;¢ 
A bolder barne was never born, 


Tell me what men year, he says, 
Or whos men that ye be. 
Who gave youe leave to hunte in 
this 
Chyviat chays in the spyt of me? 
The first mane that ever him an 
answear mayd, 
Yt was the good lord Perse; 
We wyll not tell the what men we 


ar, he says, 
® Aware. © Sword. 
» Battle-axe. 4 In the, 
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Nor whos men that we be; 
But we wyll hount hear in this 
chays 
In the spyte of thyne, and of the. 


The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 
We have kyld, and cast‘ to carry 
them a-way. 
Be my troth, sayd the doughte 
Dogglas agayn, 
Ther-for the ton § of us shall de 
this day, 


Then sayd the doughté Doglas 
Unto the lord Persé: 

To kyll all thes giltless men, 
A-las! it wear great)" "~ 


But, Persd, thowe art a lord of lande, 
Tama yerle® callyd within my 
contre ; 
Let all our men uppone a parti 
stande ; 
And do the battell off the and of 
me, 


Now Cristes cors on his crowne, 
sayd the lord Persé, 
Who-soever ther-to says nay. 
Be my troth, doughté Doglas, he 
BAYS, 
Thow shalt never se that day ; 


Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar 
France, 
Nor for no man of a woman born, 
But and fortune be my chance, 
I dar met him on man for on. 


Then bespayke a squyar off Northom- 
barlonde, 
Ric. Wytharynton was him nam ; 


& One. 
b KarL 


© A red hot coal. 
f Mean. 
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It shall never be told in Sothe-Yng- 
londe, 

To «yng Herry the fourth for 
sham, 


[ wat® youe byn» great lordes twaw, 
I am a poor squyar of lande ; 
] will never see my captayne fyght 
on a fylde, 
And stande my-selffe, and looke 
on, 
But whyll I may my weppone 
welde, 
I wyll not fay] both hbarte and 
hande, 


That day, that day, that dredfull 
day ; 
The first fit here I fynde. 
And youe wyl] here any mor athe 
hountyng athe Chyviat, 
Yt ys ther mor behynde. 


The Second Fit. 


The Yngglishe men hade ther bowys 
yebent, 
The hartes were good yenoughe ; 
The first of arror that the shote off, 
Seven skore spear- men the 
sloughe.° 


Yet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon the 
bent 
A captayne good yenoughe, 
And that was sene verament, 
For he wrought hom both woo 
and wouche,4 


The Dogglas pertyd his ost in thre, 
Lyk a cheffe cheften © off pryde, 
With suarf speares off myghtté 


tre 
The cum in on every syde. 
® Know. 4 Mischief. 
® Are. ® Chieftain. 
* Slew. £ Heavy. 
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Thrughe our @ngglishe archery 
Gave many a wounde full wyde; 

Many a doughete the garde to dy, 
Which ganydeS them no pryde. 


The Yngglishe men let thear bowys 
be, 
And pulde » owt brandes that wer 
bright ; 
It was a hevy syght to se 
Bryght swordes on _basnites 
lyght, 


Thorowe ryche male, and myne-ye- 
ple 
Many sterne the stroke downe 
streight : 
Many a freykeJ that was full free, 
That undar foot dyd lyght. 


At last the Duglas and the Perse 
met, 
Lyk to captayns of myght and 
mayne ; 
The swapte togethar tyll the both 
swat 
With swordes, that wear of fyn 
Mylian. 


Thes worthé freckys for to fyght 
Ther-to the wear full fayne, 
Tyll the bloode owte off their bas. 
nites sprente,* 
As ever dyd heal! or rayne, 


Holde the, Persé, sayd the Doglas, 
And i’ feth I shall the Lrynge 
Wher thowe shalte have a yerls 

wagis 
Of Jamy or Scottish kynge. 


& Gained. J Fellow. 
b Pulled. « Sprung 
i Helmets. 1 Hail. 
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Thoue shalte have | thy ransom 
fre, 
I hight ® the hear this thinge, 
For the manfullyste man yet art 
thowe, 
That ever I conqueryd in filde 
fiyhtynos, 


Nay, then sayd the lord Perse, 
I tolde it the betorne, 

That I wolde never yeldyde be 
To no man of a woman born. 


With that ther cam an arrowe 
hastely 
Forthe off a mightie wane,> 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Dug- 
las 
In at the brest bane. 


Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe © 
The sharp arrowe ys gane, 
That never after in all his lyffe 
days, 
He spayke mo wordes but ane, 
That was, Fyghte ye, my merry 
men whyllys4 ye may, 
For my lyff days ben ® gan. 


The Persé leanyde on his brande, 
And sawe the Duglas de ;& 
He tooke the dede man be the 
hande, 
And sayd, Wo ys me tor the! 


To have sayvde thy lyffe 1 wold 
have pertyd ® with 
My landes for years thre, 
For a better man of hart, nare of 
hande 
Was not in all the north countré, 


® Entreat. © Are. 
b Ane, one, sc. man, f Leaned. 
© Roth. & Die. 
@ Whilst. h Parted, 
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Oif all that se! a Skottishe knyght, 
Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mon- 
gonbyrry, 
He sawe the Duglas to the deth was 
dyght ;J 
He spendyd* a spear a trusti 
tre ; 


He rod uppon a corsiare 
Throughe a hondrith archery ; 
He never styntyde! nar never 
blane,™ 
Tyll he cam to the good lord 
Pers, 


He set uppone the lord Perse 
A dynte that was full soare ; 
With a suar spear of a myyhte tre 
Clenn thorow the body he the 
Perse bore, 


Athe® tothar syde, that a man 
myght se, 
A large cloth yard and mare: 
Towe bettar captayus wear nat in 
Christian te, 
Then that day slain wear ther. 


An archar off Northomberlonde 
Saw slean was the lord Perse ; 

He bar a bende-bow in his hande, 
Was made off trusti tre: 


An arow, that a cloth yarde was 
lang, 
To th’ hard stele haylde® he; 
A dynt, that was both sad and sore, 
He sat on Sir Hewe the Mon- 


gonbyity, 


Saw. m Staid, 
J Put. » At the. 
k Grasped, ° Hauled, 


1 Stopped, 
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The iynt yt was both sad and sar, 
That he of Mottgon-byrry sete ; 
The swane-fethars, that his arrowe 

bar,® 


With his hart blood the wear wete. 


Ther was never a freake wone foot 
wolde fle, 
But still in stour » dyd stand, 
Heawying on yche other, whyll the 
myght dre, 
With many a bal-ful brande. 


This battell begane in Chyviat 
An owar ° befor the none, 

And when even song bell was rang 
The battell was nat half done, 


The tooke on on ethar hand 
Be the lyght off the mone ; 
Many hade no strength for to stande, 
In Chyviat the hyllys aboun.@ 


Of fifteen hondrith achars of Yng- 
londe 
Went away but fifti and thre; 
Of twenty hondrith spearemen of 
Skotlonde, 
But even five and fifti: 


But all wear slayne Cheviat within ; 


The hade no strengthe to stand 
on hie; 

The chyide may rue that ys un- 
borne, 


It was the mor pitta. 


Thear was slayne with the lord 
Perse 
Sir John of Agerstone, 
Sir Roge the hinde Hartly, 
Sir Wyllyam the bolde Hearone. 


« Bore. 
> Fight. 


e Hour. 
@ Above 
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Sir Jorg the yorthe Lovele 
A knight of grgat renowen, 
Sir Raff the rych Rugbé 
With dyntes wear beaten dowene. 


For Wetharryngton my harte was 
wo, 
That ever he slayne shulde be; 
For when both his leggis wear 
hewyne in to, 
Yet he knyled and fought on hys 
kne, 


Ther was slayne with the dougheti 
Douglas 
Sir Hewe the Mongon- byrry, 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worthé was, 
His sistars son was he: 


Sir Charles a Murr, in that place, 
That never a foot wolde fle; 

Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was, 
With the Duglas dyd he dey, 


So on the morrowe the mayde them 
byears 
Off byrch, and hasell so gray ; 
Many wedous with wepying tears 
Came to fach © ther makys a-way. 


Tivydale may carpe * off care, 
Northombarlond may mayk grat 
mone, 
For towe such captayns, as slayne 
wear thear, 
On the march perti shall never 
be none, 


Wordeys commen to Edden—bur- 
rowe, 
To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 
That dougheti Duglas, leyff-tenant 
of the Merches, 
He lay slean Chyviot with-in. 


¢ Fetch. 
f Lament 


1430. ] 


His handdes did he weal® and 
wryng; ~ 
He sayd, Alas, and woe ys me! 
Such another captyne Skotland 
within, 
He sayd, y-feth shud never be. 


Worde ys commyn to lovly Lon-— 


done 
Till the fourth Harry our kyng, 
That lord Persé, leyff-tennante cf 
the Merchis, 
He lay slayne Chyviat within. 


God have merci on his soll, sayd 
kyng Harry, 
Good lord, yf thy will it be! 
I have a hondrith captayns in Yng- 
londe, 
As good as ever was hee 
But Persé, and I brook® my 


lyffe, 
Thy deth well quyte° shall be 
As’ our noble kyng made his 
a-vowe, 


Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 
For the deth of the lord Persé, 
He dyd the battel of Hombyll- 
down: 
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Wher syx and thritte4 Skottish 
knyghtes 
On a day wear beaten down: 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armor 
bryght, 
Over castill, towar, and town. 
This was the hontynge off the 
Cheviat ; 
That tear begane this spurn : 
Old men that knowen the grownde 
well yenoughe, 
Call it the Battell of Otterburn. 


At Otterburn began this spurne 
Uppon a monnyn day : 

Ther was the dougghté Doglas slean, 
The Persé never went away. 


Ther was never atym onthe march 
partes 
Sen® the Doglas and the Perse met, 
But yt was marvele, and the redde 
blude ronne not, 
Ag the reane doys in the stret. 


Jhesue Christ our balys bete, 
And to the blys us brynge ! 
Thus was the hountynge of the 
Chevyat: 
God send us good ending ! 


35. John Lydgate, 1375-1430? (Handbook, pars. 51, 64, 116.) 
A monk of Bury, and author of two hundred and fifty poems. His 


minor pieces are humorous and graphic. 


He is censured by Percy and 


Ellis, but praised by Gray and Coleridge. 
God’s Providence, 


God hath a thousand handés to chastise; 
A thousand dartés of punicién * 

A thousand bowés made in divers wise, 

A thousand arlblastss bent in his dongéon.® 


® Wall. 4 Thirty. 
b Enjoy. * Since. 
© Paid. f Punishment. 


From Warton’s History, vol. i. 


§ Ariblasts—arcus balista, a bow that 
throws arrows. 

b Donjon, the keep that commands 
the castle. 
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From The London Lackpenny. 


In this poem,—so called probably from the fact thft in a London visit 
the man who lacks money cannot get on,—the poet represents himself as 
having come to town in search of redress for some wrong, and as visiting 
the different courts in succession. 


Within the hall,* neither rich nor yett poore 
Would do for me aught, altho’ I shuld dye, 

Which seeing I gat me out of the doore 

Where Flemynges” began on me for to cry 
Master what will ye copen® or by ? 

Fyne felt hattes, or spectacles to reede, 

Lay down your sylver, and here may you speede, 


Then to the Chepe? I began me drawne 
Where mutch people 1 saw for to stande. 
One ofercd me velvet, sylke, and lawne, 
Another he taketh me by the hande, 
‘Here is Parys thred and the fynest in the land’°— 
I never was used to such thyngs indede 
And wantyng moncy | myght not spede. : 
Two stanzas out of sixteen. A Selection of Minor Poems, 
Percy Society, 1842. 


36. James I. of Scotland, 1394-1437. (Handbook, par. 53.) 


Imprisoned for many years in Windsor by Henry Iv. His sufferings 
were soothed by his poetic temperament, and by his love for Lady Joan 
Beaufort, whom he afterwards married. His chief poem is the Aing’s 
Quhatr, or Book. Looking out of his prison he sees in the garden a lady 
of great beauty, whom he passionately loves. Hope carries him to the 
court of Venus, who sends him to Minerva. She first advises him wisely, 
and then sends him in search of Fortune. She teaches him so to climb her 
wheel, that he reaches at length the height of his desires. The poem is 
rich in reflection and description ; while the versification is musical beyond 
the age. ‘Christ’s Kirk in the Green,’ generally ascribed to James I., 
Aytoun thinks, belongs to a somewhat later time: it must have been 
written by a poet familiar from his youth with Scottish lite, Washington 
Irving has given, in his Sketch Book, an interesting account of James 1. as 

a Royal Poet.’ 


® Westminster. © Chop, change. 
» The great traders at that time. 4 Market, Cheapside. 
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James first beholds the Lady Jane. 


Now thefe was made, fast by the tower’s® wall 
A garden fair; and in the corners set 

An herberé® green, with wandis long and small 
Railéd about, and so with treis set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet 
That lyf* was none walking there forbye 

That might within scarce any wight espy. 


And therewith cast I doun mine eye again 
Where as¢ I saw walking under the tower 
Full secretly, now comen her to pleyne® 
The fairest or the freshest youngé flower 
That e’er I saw methought before that hour 
For which suddén abate‘ anon astart 
The blood of all my body to my heart. 
The King’s Quhair. Canto ii. stanzas 13, 27 


37. William Caxton, 1412-1492. (Handbook, pars. 4, 17, 65.) 
From Caaton’s Prologue. 


After that I had accomplysshed and fynysshed dyvers hysto- 
ryes, as well of contemplacyon as of other hystoryal and worldly 
actes of grete conquerours and prynces, and also certayn bookes 
of ensaumples and doctryne, many noble and dyvers gentylmen 
of thys royame of Englond camen and demaunded me many and 
oftymes wherfore that 1 have not do make and emprynte the 
noble hystorye of the Saynt Greal, and of the most renound 
Crysten kyng, fyrst and chyef of the thre best crysten and 
worthy, kyng Arthur, whyche ought moost to be remembred 
emonge us Englysshe men tofore al other crysten kynges. For 
it is notoyrly knowen thorugh the unyversal world that there 
been ix worthy and the best that ever were, that is to wete, thre 
paynyms, thre Jewes, and thre crysten men. As for the pay- 
nyms, they were tofore the incarnacyon of Cryst, which were 
named, the fyrst Hector of Troye, of whome hystorye is comen 
bothe in balade and in orose; the second Alysaunder the Grete; 


® In Windsor castle 4 At the place at which. 
b Herbary, arbour ¢ ‘To play or sometimes to mourn. 
© Living person. f Blow, 
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and the thyrd Julyus Cezar, emperour of Rome, of whome 
thystoryes ben wel kno and had. And as for the thre Jewes, 
whyche also were tofore thyncarnacyon of our Lord, of whom 
the fyrst was one Josue, whyche brought the chyldren of Israhel 
into the londe of lyberte; the second Davyd kyng of Jherusalem ; 
and the thyrd Judas Machabeus; of these thre the Byble 
reherceth al theyr noble hystoryes and actes. And sythe the 
said incarnacyon have ben thre noble crysten men stalled and 
admytted thorugh the unyversal world into the nombre of the 
ix beste and worthy, of whome was fyrst the noble Arthur 
whose noble actes I purpose to write in this present book here 
folowyng; the second was Charlemayn, or Charles the Grete, 
of whome thystorye is had in many places bothe in Frensshe 
and Englysshe; and the thyrd and last was Godefray of Boloyn, 
of whos actes and lyf I made a book unto thexcellent prynce 
and kyng of noble memorye Kyng Edward the fourth. 
From Malory’s Edition of King Arthur. CaxToN, 148%. 
Reprinted in La Mort d’Arthur, 3 vols., 1853. 


How a Woman ought to obeye her Husbond in alle Thynge 
Honest. 


I wold ye knewe wel the tale and example of the lady, which 
daygned not to come to her dyner for ony commaundement that 
her lord coud make to her, and so many tyme he sent for her 
that at the last whanne he sawe she wold not come at his 
commaundement he made to com before him his swyneherd, he 
that kept his swynes, whiche was foule and ouermoche hydous, 
and bad hym fetche the clowte of the kechyn wherwith men 
wype dysshes and platers. And thenne he made a table or bord 
to be dressyd before hys wyf, and made it to be couerd with 
the sayde cloute, and commaunded to his swyneherd to sytte 
besyde her, and thenne he sayd thus to her, Lady yf ye ne wylle 
ete with me, ne come at me, ne come at my commaundement. 
ye shall have the kepar of my swyne to hold you cumpany and 
gode felauship, and this cloute to wype your handes withal. 
And whenne she that thenne was sore ashamed and more wrothe 
than she was tofore sawe and knewe that her lord mocked her, 
refreyned her proude herte and knewe her foly. Therefor a 
woman ought not in no wyse to refuse to come at the commaunde~ 
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ment of her lord y§ she wylle haue and kepe his loue and pees. 
And also by goal reason humylyte ought to come fyrste to the 
woman, for euer she ought to shewe herself meke and humble 

toward her lord. 
Booke of th’ enseygnements and techynge that the Knyght of the 
Tower made to his Daughters. Translated from the French, 1483. 


38. Robert Henryson, d. 1508. (Handbook, par. §9.) 
The Garment of Good Ladies, 


Would my good lady love me best, 
And work after my will, 

I should a garment goodliest 
Gar make her body till® 


Of high honor should be her hood 
Upon her head to wear, 

Garnished with governance so good, 
No deeming should be her deir.> 


Her kirtle should be of clean constance, 
Lacit with lesum° love 

The mailies4 of continuance 
For neuer to remove. 


Her belt should be of benignity, 
About her middle meet ; 

Her mantle of humility, 
To thole® both wind and weit. 


Her hat should be of fair having 
And her tippet of truth ; 

Her patelet of good pansing,‘ 
Her hals-ribbon of ruth.® 

Would she put on this garment gay, 


I durst swear by my seill® 
That she wore never green nor gray 


That set! her half so weel. 
Size stanzas out of ten. 
® Cause to make to fit her body, 4 Eyelet-holes, | s Neck-ribbon of pity 
b Injury. © Bear. b Salvation. 


¢ Lawful. ¢ Thinking, ! Became, 
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39. William Dunbar, 1460-15207 (Handbook, par. 86.) 

One of the greatest poets that Scotland has produced, a favourite 
of James vi. He has been compared to Chaucer. Only a part of his 
poems, the smaller and more epigrammatic, have come down to us. His 
Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, Campbell compares in picturesqueness to 
Collins’ Ode to the Passions. The Thistle and the Rose, on the marriage 
of the Princess Margaret and James Iv.; and The Golden Targe or Shield, 
on the use of reason to control love, are both allegorical visions, with much 
beautiful imagery and ingenious wisdom, 


The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Let see quoth he now wha begins :— 
With that the foul Seven Deadly Sins 
Beyond to leap at anis® 
And first of all in dance was Pride 
With hair wyld» back and bonnet o’ side, 
Like to make vaistie wanis¢ 
And round about him as a wheel 
Hung all in rumples to the heel 
His kethat® for the nanis¢ 
Mony proud trumpour? with him trippit ; 
Through scalding fire aye as they skippit 
: They girneds with hideous granis® 
« Then Ire came in with sturt! and strife 
His hand was aye upon his knife, 
He brandcist like a beirJ 
Part of eleven stanzas. Works, Ed. 1863, p. 206. 


Earthly Joy returns in Pain. 
Have mind that eild* aye follows youth, 
Death follows life with gaping mouth 
Devouring fruit and flouring grain, 
And erdly! joy returns in pain. 
Sen ™ erdly joy abidis never, 
Work for the joy that lastis ever, 
For other joy is all but vain, 
An erdly joy returns in pain. 

Two stanzas out of ten. Ib., p. 61. 


8 At once. b Drawn. £ Deceiver. J Bear. 
© *Wasteful wants’ (Campbell), or & Grinned. k Eld, age. 
rather ‘to make the cheeks bare.’ h Groans, 1 Earthly. 


4 Cassock. © Nonce. 4 Turmoil * Since. 
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40. Gawain Deuglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 1474-1522. 
° (Handbook, par. 67.) 


Author of the Palace of Honour, a vision, in which he describes a pil- 
grimage to the Palace of Honour, and of Aing Hart, an allegorical view 
of human life, is best known as the writer of the earliest versions of Latin 
classics into any British tongue. His neid appeared in 1512-1513, and 
had been preceded by a translation of Ovid’s Remedy of Love. Prefixed 
to each book of the neid is an original poem, or prologue, and these are 
deemed his best pieces. The style is overlaid with ‘ aureate terms.’ 


The May Morning. 


Forth of his palace royal issuéd Phoebus, 
With golden crown and visage glorious, 
Crisp hairs, bright as chrysolite or topaz, 
For whaxge hue might nane behold his face, 
The fiery sparkis brasting from his een 

To purge the air and gilt the tender green. 


The auriate phanis,® of his throne sovran, 
With glitter and glance o’erspread the océan, 
The largé floodis, leamand » all of light, 

But with ane blink of his supernal sight. 
For to behald it was ane glore to see 

The stabled windis and the calméd sea, 

The soft season, the firmament serene, 

The lowne® illuminate air and firth amene,! 


Welcome, the lord of light, and lamp of day! 
Welcome, fosterer of tender herbis green ! 
Welcome, quickener of flurist flowers sheen ! 
Welcome, support of every root and vane !¢ 
Welcome, comfort of all kind fruit and grain! 
Welcome, the birdis bield* upon the brier ! 
Welcome, mastér and ruler of the year ! 


® Perhups fans or vanes of gold. 4 Pleasant sea. 
>» d-leaming. e Tender sprout 


Calmed. f Shelter. 
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Welcome, welfare of husbands at the plews | * 
Welcome, reparer of woods, trees, and bews! > 
Welcome, depainter® of the bloomit meads ! 
Welcome, the life of every thing that spreads ! 

From the prologue to the twelfth book of the Zneid. 


41. John Skelton, d. 1529. (Handbook, par. go.) 


A scholar, and writer of Latin verses; the author of vigorous jingling 


satires, 


On Wolsey. 


In the Chancery where he sits 

But such as he admits 

None so hardy as to speak, 

He saith, Thou huddy peke,* 

Thy learning is too lewd 

Thy tongue is too well thewd® 

To sekéf before our grace ; 

And openly in that place 

He rages and he raves 

Andcallsthem cankered knaves. 

Thus royally doth he deal 

Under the king’s broad seal ; 

And in the checker he them 
checks ; 

In the Star Chamber he nods 
and becks, 

And beareth him there so stout 

That no man dare rowts 

Duke, ear], baron nor lord, 

But tohissentence must accord ; 

Whether he be knight or squier, 

All men must follow his desire, 

But this mad Amelek 


® Husbandmen at the plonghs, 
b Bougha. 
¢ Painter. 
a Prying out of a hood. 
® Well-mannered. 
To speak ? 
s Snort. 


Like to a Mamelek,* 

He regardeth lords 

Not more than potshords ; 

He is in such elation 

Of his exaltation, 

And the supportation 

Of our sovereign lord, 

That, God to record,' 

He ruleth all at will, 

Without reason or skill ;) 

Howbeit the primordial 

Of his wretched original, 

And his base progeny,* 

And his greasy genealogy, 

He came of the sank royal! 

That was cast out of a butcher’s 
stall, 


He would dry up theétreams 
Of nine king’s reams,™ 

All rivers and wells, 

All water that swells; 

For with us he so mells® 


bh Mamaluke, 

§ Witness. 

J Regard to propriety. 

k Progenitorship. 

1 Sangue royal, blood royal. 
m™ Realws. 

® Meddles. 
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That within England dwells, And suck us go nigh, 

I wold he were sqnewhere else That men shall scantly 
For else by and by Have penny or halfpenny. 
He will drink us so dry, 


42. Hugh Latimer, 14757-1555. (Handbook, pars. 78, 294.) 


Chaplain of Henry VIII. and made Bishop of Worcester. Henry afterwards 
deprived him of his Bishopric, to which Edward v1. offered to restore him. 
His earnestness and fidelity as a preacher contributed greatly to the pro- 
gress of the Reformation. 


Against Bribery and Corruption in Judges. 

[Isaiah] calleth princes theeves, What! princes theeves? 
What a seditious varlet was this! Was he worthy to live ina 
commouwealth that would call princes, on this wise, fellowes of 
theeves? Had they a standing at Shooter’s-hill or Stangate- 
hole,® to take a purse? Why! did they stand by the highway- 
side? Did they rob or break open in any man’s house or doore ? 
No, no; this is a grosse kinde of theeving. They were princes: 
they kad a prince-like kind of theeving, ‘ they all love bribes.’ 
Bribery is a princely kind of theeving. They will be waged» 
by the rich, either to give sentence against the poore or to put off 
the poore man’s causes. This is the noble theft of princes and of 
magistrates. They are bribe-takers. Now-a-daies they cal them 
gentle rewardes: let them leave their colouring, and call them 
by their Christian name, bribes: omnes diligunt munera ‘a.. the 
princes, all the judges, all the priests, all the rulers, are bribers.’ 
What! were all the magistrates in Jerusalem all bribe-takers ? 
None good? No doubt there were some good. This word omnes 
signifieth the most part; and so there be some good, I doubt not 
of it, in England, But yet we be far worse than those stiff-necked 
Jewes. For we reade of none of them that winced nor kicked 
against Esaies preaching, or saide that he was a seditious fellow.¢ 
It behooveth the magistrates to be in credit, and therefore it 
might seeme that Esay was to blame to speak openly against the 
magistrates. It is very sure that they that be good will beare 


® Localities in the neighbourhood of © An accusation which was often, 
the metropolis, which were formerly brought against Latimer at the time: 
infamous as the scenes of robbery. hence his ali:ision to it. 


> ¢,e. must receive wages. 
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and not spurne at the preachers: they that be faulty they must 
amend, and neither spurne, nor wince, nor whine. He that 
findeth himself touched or galled, he declareth himself not to be 
upright. Wo worth these gifts! they subvert justice everywhere: 
‘They follow bribes.’ Somewhat was given to them before, and 
they must needes give somewhat againe, for Giffe-gaffe was a good 
fellow; this Giffe-gaffe led them clean from justice. ‘They 
follow gifts.’ 

A good fellow on a time bade another of his friendes to a break- 
fast, and saide, ‘if you will come, you shall be welcome; but I 
tell you aforehand, you shall have slender fare : one dish, and that 
is all” ‘What is that?’ said he. ‘A pudding, and nothing 
else.’ ‘Marry,’ said he, ‘you cannot please me better: of all 
meates, that is for mine owne tooth ; you may draw me round 
about the towne with a pudding.’ These bribing magistrates and 
judges follow gifts faster than the fellow would follow the pudding. 

Now-a-dayes the judges be afraid to heare a poore man against 
the rich, insomuch they will either pronounce against him, or so 
drive off the poore man’s sute, that he shall not be able to go 
thorow with it. The greatest man in a realme cannot so hurt a 
judge as the poore widdow ; such a shrewd turne she can do him. 
And with what armour, I pray you? She can bring the judge's 
skinne over his eares, and never lay hands upon him. And how 
is that? ‘The teares of the poore fall downe upon their cheekes, 
aud go up to heaven,’ and cry for vengeance before God, the 
judge of widdowes, the father of widdowes and orphanes. Poore 
people be oppressed even by lawes. Wo worth to them that 
make evill lawes against the poore! What shall be to them that 
hinder and marre good lawes? ‘ What will ye doe in the day of 
great vengeance, when (od shall visite you?’ He saith, He will 
heare the teares of poore women when He goeth on visitation. 
For their sake He will hurt the judge, be he never so high. He 
will for widdowes’ sake change realmes, bring them into troubles, 
and plucke the judges’ skivs over their eares. 

Cambises was a ‘great king, such another as our master is: he 
had many lord-deputies, lord-presidents, and lievtenants under 
him. It is @ great while agoe since I read the history. It 
chanced he had under him in one of his duminions a briber, a 
gift-taker, a gratifier of rich men; he followed gifts as fast as he 
that followed the pudding; a hand-maker in his office, to make 
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his sonne a great naan; as the old saying is, ‘ Happy is the child 
whose father gaeth to the devill.’ The cry of the poor widdow 
came to the emperour’s eare and caused him to flay the judge 
quicke and layd his skinne in his chayre of judgement, that all 
judges that should give judgement afterward should sit in the 
same skinne. Surely it was a goodly signe, a goodly monument, 
the signe of the judge’s skinne. I pray God we may once see the 
signe of the skinne in England. Ye will say peradventure that 
this is cruelly and uncharitably spoken: No, no. I do it chari- 
tably for a love I beare to my country. God saith, I will visite. 
God hath two visitations: the first is, when he revealeth his 
word by preachers, and where the first is accepted, the second 
commeth not; the second visitation is vengeance. He went a 
visiting when he brought the judge’s skinne over his eares. If 
his word be despised, he cometh with the second visitation, which 


is vengeance. 
From the Third Sermon before Edward V1, 


The Devil a Diligent Preacher. 

And now I would aske a strange question: Who is the most 
diligentest bishop and prelate in all England, that passeth all the 
rest in doing his office? I can tell, for I know him, who hee is; 
I know him wel. But now methinks I see you listning and 
harkning that I should name him. There is one that passeth all 
the other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all 
England. And will you know who it is? I will tell you; it is 
the devill. Hee is the most diligent preacher of all other; hee 
is never out of his dioces; hee is never from his cure; ye shall 
never find him unoccupied; hee is ever in his parish; hee 
keepeth residence at all times; ye shall never find him out of the 
way; call for him when you wil, he is ever at home; the dili- 
gentest preacher in all the realme; he is ever at his plough; no 
lording® or loytering» can hinder him; he is ever applying® his 
busines; ye shal never find him idle, I warrant you. And his 
office is to hinder religion, to maintaine superstition, to set up 
idolatry, to teach all kinde of popery. He is ready as he can be 
wished for to set forth his plough: to devise as many waies as 
can be to deface and obscure God’s glory. Where the devill ia 

® i.¢., acting as a lord, in an indolent dignified way. 

> He has been speaking against Ivitering lords and unpreaching prelates. 

© In the sense of plying or accomplishing. ; 

F 2 
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resident, and hath his plough going, there awey with bookes, and 
up with candels; away with bibles, and up with beades; away 
with the light of the gospel, and up with the light of candels, 
yea, at noone daies. Where the devill is resident, that he may 
prevaile, up with all superstition and idolatry—sensing, painting 
of images, candels, palmes, ashes, holy water, and new service of 
men’s inventing; as though man could invent a better way to 
honour God with than God himselfe hath appointed. Down with 
Christ’s cross, up with purgatory pick-purse, uppe with popish 
purgatory, I meane. Away with clothing the naked, the poore 
and impotent; up with decking of images, and gay garnishings 
of stockes and stones: up with man’s traditions and his lawes, 
down with God’s tradition and his most Holy Word. Down 
with the old honour due to God, and up with the new god’s 
honour. Let all things be done in Latin: there must be nothing 
but Latin, not so much as ‘ Remember, man, that thou art ashes, 
and into ashes thou shalt return :’ which be the words that the 
minister speaketh unto the ignorant people, when he giveth them 
ashes upon Ash-Wednesday ; but it must be spoken in Latin: 
God’s Word may in no wise be translated into English. 

Oh that our prelates would be as diligent to sow the corne of 
good doctrine, as Satan is to sow cockel and darnell!. . But 
heere some men will say to me, What, sir, are ye so privy of the 
devill’s counsell that ye know all this to be true? Truly I know 
him too well, and have obeyed him a little too much, in conde- 
scending to some follies; and I know him as other men do, yea, 
that he is ever occupied, and ever busy in following his plough. 
I know him by St. Peter’s words which saith of him, ‘ He goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.’ 

From the Sermon of the Plough, preached in the Shroudes,® 
at Paul’s Church, Lond., Jan, 18, 1548. 


43. Sir Thomas More, b. 1480, beheaded 1535. (Handbook, 
pars, 82, 294, 309.) 
Chancellor of Henry vitr. A man of genial temper; author of Utopia, 
and of a History of Kdward V, and Richard ITT., ‘the first specimen of 
English prose free from vulgarism and pedantry ’ (Hallam), 


« The sermons usually preached at § which was, according to Stow, ‘at the 
St. Paul’s Cross were, in bad weather, side of tHe cathedral church, where was 
preached tn a place called the Shrouds, _ covering and shelter.’ 
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° Letter to Lady More. 


® 
Written from Woodstock, on hearing that his barns, and some of the 
barns of his neighbours, had been burnt. Its gentleness to his wife, who 
was of an anxious and ill-tempered turn, and its kindness to his poor neigh- 
bours, as well as its cheerful thankfulness, are very beautiful. 


Maistres Alyce, in my most hartywise, I commend me to you. 
And whereas I am enfourmed by my son Heron of the losse of my 
barnes and our neighbours’ also with all the corn that was therein ; 
albeit (saving God’s pleasure), it is gret pitie of so much good 
corne lost; yet sith it hath liked hym to sende us such a chaunce, 
we must and are bounden, not only to be content, but also to be 
glad of his visitacion. He sente us all that we have loste, and 
sith he hath by such a chaunce taken it away againe, his pleasure 
be fulfilled! Let us never grudge thereat, but take it in good 
worth and hartely thank him as well for adversitie as for pros- 
peritie. And peradventure we have more cause to thank him 
for our losse than for our winning, for his wisdome better seeth 
what is good for vs than we do our selves. Therefore, I pray you 
be of good cheere, and take all the howsold with you to church, 
and there thanke God, both for that he hath given us, and for that 
he hath taken from us, and for that he hath left us; which if it 
please hym, he can encrease when he will and if it please hym to 
leave us yet lesse, at his pleasure be it! 

I pray you to make some good ensearche what my poore neigh- 
bours have loste and bid them take no thought therfore ; for if I 
shold not leave myself a spone, there shal no poore neighbour 
of mine bere losse by any chaunce happened in my house. I pray 
you be, with my children and your household, merry in God; 
and devise somewhat with your frendes what waye wer best to take 
for provision to be made for corne for our household and for sede thys 
yere comming, if ye thinke it good that we kepe the ground stil on 
our handes. And whether ye think it good that we shall do so or 
not; yet I think it were not best sodenlye thus to leave it all 
up and to put away our folk of our farme, till we have some- 
what advised us thereon. How beit if we have more nowe then 
ye shall nede, and which can get them other maisters, ye may 
then discharge us of them. But I would not that any man were 
sodenly sent away, he wote nere wether. At my comming hither, 
I perceived none other but that I shold tarry still with the 
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kinge’s grace. But now I shal, I think, beoause of this chance, 
get leave this next weke to come home and se you, and then 
shall we further devyse together uppon all thinges what order shal 
be best to take. 

And thus as hartely fare you well, with all our children as ye 
can wishe. At Woodestok, the thirde daye of Septembre, by 
the hand of Thomas More, Knight. 

Your louing husbande. 


Occupations of the Utopians. 


The chiefe and almooste the only offyce of the Syphograuntes,® 
is to see and take hede that no manne sit idle: but that euerye 
one applye hys owne craft with earnest diligence. And yet for 
all that, not to be wearied from earlie in the morninge to late in 
the euenninge with continuall worke, like labouringe and toylinge 
beastes. For this is worse then the miserable and wretched con- 
dition of bondemen, which neucrtheles is almoste everye where 
the type of workemen and artificers sauing in Utopia For they 
appointe and assigne onelye sixe of those houres to woorke before 
noone, upon the “whiche they go streighte to diner; and after 
diner, whé they have rested two houres, then they worke iii 
houres and upon that they go to supper. About eyghte of the 
cloke in the eueninge (counting one of the clocke at the firste 
houre after noone) they go to bedde; eyght houres they geue to 
slepe, all the voide time, that is betwene the houres of worke 
slepe and meate, that they be suffered to bestowe every man as 
he liketh best himself. Not to thintent that they shold mispend 
this time in riote or slouthfulness: but beynge then licensed 
from the laboure of their oune occupations, to bestow the time 
well and thriftelye upon some other science as shall please them. 
For it is a solempne custom there to have lectures daylye early 
in the morning, where to be presente they onely be constrained 
that be namelye chosen and apoynted for learninge. . . 
But if others, that are not made for contemplation, choose rather 
to employ themselves at that time in their trades, as many of 
them do, they are not hindered, but are rather commended as 
men that take care to serve their country. After supper they 


® The name of amagistratein Utopia; each town, each presiding over thirty 
there were two hundred Syphogrants in families. 
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spend an hour in gpme diversion, in summer in their gardens. 
and in winter in ghe halls where they eat, when they entertain each 
other with either musick or discourse. They do not so much as 
know dice, or any such foolish and mischievous games. . 
But the time appointed for labour is to be narrowly examined, 
otherwise you may imagine, that since there are only six hours 
appointed for work, they may fall under a scarcity of necessary 
provisions. But it is so far from being true that this time is not 
sufficient for supplying them with plenty of all things, either 
necessary or convenient, that it is rather too much; and this you 
will easily apprehend if you consider how great a part of all 
other nations is quite idle. First, women generally do little, 
who are the half of mankind, and if some few women are dili- 
gent, their husbands are idle; then consider the great company 
of idle priests, and of those that are called religious men; add to 
these all rich men, chiefly those that have estates in land, who 
are called noblemen and gentlemen, together with their families, 
made up of idle persons that are kept more for show than use ; 
add, further, all those strong and lusty beggars that go about 
pretending some disease in excuse for their begging; and upon 
the whole account you will find that the number ‘ those by 
whose labours mankind is supplied is much less than you perhaps 
imagine; then consider how few of those that work are employed 
in labours that are of real service, for we who measure all things 
by money, give rise to many trades that are both vain and super- 
fluous, and serve only to support riot and luxury. . . 
Thus, since they are all employed in sume useful labour, and 
since ‘they content themselves with fewer things, it falls out that 
there is a great abundance of all things among them ; So that it 
frequently happens, that for want of other work, vast numbers 
are sent out to mend the highways. But when no public under- 
taking is to be performed, the hours of working are lessencd, 
The magistrates never engage the people in unnecessary labour ; 
since the chief end of the constitution is to regulate labour by the 
necessities of the public, and to allow all the people as much 
time as is necessary for the improvement of their minds, in which 
they think the happiness of life consists. 

Utopia, booke ii, Translated by Raphe Robynson, p. 55. 
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Richarde, the third sonne, of whom we now, entreate, was in 
wille and corage egall with either of them, in bodye and prowesse 
farre vnder them bothe, little of stature, ill-fetured of limmes, 
croke backed, his left shoulder much higher then his right, hard 
fauored of visage, and suche as is in states called warlye, in other 
menne otherwise; he was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, and from 
afore his birth euer frouarde. None euill captaine was hee in the 
warre, as to whiche his disposicion was more metely then for 
peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and sommetime ouerthrowes. 
but neuer in defaulte as for his owne parsone, either of hardinesse 
or polytike order, free was hee called of dyspence and somme- 
what aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes he was fain to 
pil and spoyle in other places and get him stedfast hatred. Hee 
was close and secrete, a deepe dissimuler, lowlye of countenaunce, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where he inwardely 
hated, not letting to kisse whome hee thoughte to kyll: dis- 
pitious and cruell, not for euill will alway, but often for ambicion 
and cither for the suretie or encrease of his estate. Frende and 
foo was much-what indifferent where his aduauntage grew, he 
spared no man’s deathe whose life withstoode his purpose. 

The History of King Richarde the Thirde, written about 1513. 
Lond., 1557, Singer’s reprint, p. 9. 


44. Sir David Lyndsay, 1490-1557. (Jlandbook, par. 87.) 


Author of Zhe Dreme (1528); an account of the miseries of Scotland 
under the Douglasses; Zhe Complaint (1529); The Complaint of the 
King’s Popingo (popinjay or parrot), a satire on the Church (1530); the 
Satyre on the Three Estatts (1535), on the state of the kingdom; Zhe 
History of Squire Meldrum, deemed his liveliest piece, and the last of the 
old metrical romances; and Zhe Monarchie, a history of the world, and 
of Scotland especially, from the Creation ‘to the day of Judgment. 


Grievances of a Scottish Peasant in the Sixteenth Century. 


Pauper. My father was an auld man and ane hoar,* 
And was of age four score (of) years or more, 
And Mald, my mother, was four score and fifteen, 
And with my labour I did them baith sustene, 


® Hoary. 


5557+! 


Pauper. 


= Mare. 
» Died. 
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We had ane meir® that carryit salt and coal, 
And evey ilk year she brought us hame ane foal, 
We had three ky, that was baith fat and fair, 
Nan tidier into the toun of Ayr. 
My father was sae waik of bluid and bane 
That he deit, wherefore my mother made greate mane}; 
Then she deit within ane day or two, 
And there began my poverty and wo. 
Our gude grey meir was baitand®¢ on the field, 
And our land’s laird took her for his heryield.4 
The vicar took the best cow by the heid 
Incontinent, when my father was deid. 
And when the vicar heard tell how that my mother 
Was deid, fra hand, he took till him the other. 
Then Meg, my wife, did murn baith even and morrow, 
Then at the last she deit for verie sorrow; 
And when the vicar heard tell my wife was deid, 
The third cow he cleikit® by the head. 
Their upmest clais, that was of raplochf grey, 
The vicar gart his clark bear them away. 
When all was gane, I micht mak nae debeat,s 
But with my bairns passed for till beg my meat. 
Now have I tauld you the black veritie 
How I am brocht unto this misery. 
From the Satire of the Zhree Estates. 


The Exactions of the Law. 


I lent my gossop® my meir to fetch hame coals 

And he her droun’d into the querrel! holes, 

And I ran to the consistoryJ for to plenyé,* 

And there I happened amang ane greedy menyé.) 

They gave me first ane thing they call citandum ; 

Which aucht days I gat but /¢bellandum ; 

Within ane month I gat ad opponendum ; 

In ane half year I gat inter loguendum ; 

An syne I gat—how call ye it ?—ad replicandum ; 

But, I could never ane word yet understand him. 
® Seized. 


i ITy. 
f Coarse cloth. j Rocloctastton! court. 
® Complaint. k ‘To complain 


Feeding. 
Tribute as heritor. » Friend, sponsor. 1 Assembly. 
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And then they gart* me cast out mony placks,> 
And gart me pay for four and twenty acts ; 
But or they came half gate* to concludendum, 
The fient¢ a plack was left for to defend him. 
Thus they postpon’d me twa year, with their train, 
Syne, hodie ad octo, bade me come again, 
And then thie rooks they roupit wonder fast,f 
For sentence silver they cryit at the last. 
Of pronunciandum they made me wonder fain ; 
But I gat ne’er my gude grey meir again. 
From the Satire of the Zhree Estutes. 


45- John Bale, 1495-1563. (Handbook, pars. 242, 294, 308.) 
From Kynge Johan. 
For non other cawse God hath kyngs constytute 
And gevyn them the sword, but forto correct all vyce. 
1 have attempted this thing to execute 
Uppon transgressers accordyng unto justyce ; 
Aud be cawse I wyll not be parcyall in myn offyce 
For theft and murder to persones spirytuall, 
I have ageynst me the pristes and the bysshoppes all 
A lyke dysplesure in my fathers tyme ded fall, 
Forty yeres ago, for pouyshment of a clarke, 
No cunscll myght them to reformacyon call, 
In ther openyon they were so stordy and so starke, 
But ageynst ther prynce to the pope they dyd so barke, 
That here in Ynglond in every cyte and towne 
Excommunycacyons as thonder bolts came downe, 
Kynge Johun, Kdited by J. P. CoLLizR, Camden Soc., 1838 


46. Bir Thomas Wyat, 1503-1541. (Handbook, pars. 67, 84.) 
A great traveller, and one of our earliest polished satirists. 
Blame not my Lite. 
My lute alas! doth not offend, 
Though that perforce he must agree 
To sound such tunes as | intend, 
To sing to them that heareth me; 


© Made. © Way. © Snare. 
>» One-third of a penny. a Fiend, Chattered very fast 
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Then though my songs be somewhat plain, 
And toucheth some that use to feign, 
Blame not my lute. 


Blame but thyself thou hast misdone, 

And well deserved to have blame ; 
Change thou thy way, so evil begone, 

And then my lute shall sound that same: 
But if till then my fingers play 
By thy desert their wonted way, 

Blame not my lute. 
Two out of six stanzas. 


47. Roger Ascham, 1515-1568. (Handbook, pars. 76, 78.) 


Preceptor of Queen Elizabeth and of Lady Jane Grey. He was a dili- 
gent promoter of the study of classical learning, and his tract on the best 
method of learning has been reprinted in our own day. Flis Zoxophitus, a 
dialogue on archery, and his Schoolmaster, are his chief works. 


Occupations should be suited to Men’s Faculties. 


If men would go about matters which they should do and be 
fitte for, and not suche thinges which willfully they desyre, and 
yet be unfitte for, verelye greater matters in the commonwealthe 
than shootinge should be in better case than they be. This 
ignorancye in men, which knowe not for what time and td what 
thing they be fitte, causeth some wyshe to be rich, for whom it 
were better a greate deale to be poore, other to be medlinge in 
everye man’s matter, for whome it were more honestye to be 
quiete and still; some to desyre to be in the Court, which be 
borne and be fitter rather for the carte, some to be maisters and 
rule other, which never yet began to rule themselves; some 
always to iangle and taulk, which rather shoulde heare and kepe 
silence; some to teache, which rather should learne, some to be 
priestes, which were fitter to be clearkes. And this perverse 
judgemente of the world, when men measure themselves amisse, 
bringeth much disorder and great unsemelinesse to the whule 
body of the commonwealthe, as if a man should weare his hoose 
on his heade, or 8 woman go with a sworde and a buckler, everye 
man woulde take it as a great uncumlinesse, although it be but 
@ tryfle in respecte of the other. 

This perverse judgement of men hindereth nothing so muche as 
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iearninge, because commonly those that be anfitted for learninge 
be chieflye set to learninge. As if a man nowea-dayes have two 
sonnes, the one impotent, weke, sicklye, lispinge, stutteringe, 
and stameringe, or having any misshape in his bodye, what does 
the father of suche one commonlye saye? This boy is fitte for 
nothinge else but to set to learninge and make a prieste of, as who 
would say, the outcastes of the worlde, having neyther counte- 
nance, tongue, nor witte (for of a perverse bodye commeth com- 
monly a perverse minde), be good enoughe to make those men of, 
which shall be appointed to preache God’s Holy Worde, and 
minister His blessed sacramentes, besydes other most weightye 
matters in the commonwealthe, put oft times and worthely to 
learned menne’s dyscretion and charge; when rather such an 
office so highe in dignitye, so goodly in administration, should be 
committed to no man which should not have a countenaunce full 
of comelinesse to allure good men, a bodye full of manly authoritie 
to feare ill men, a witte apt for all learninge, with tongue and 
voyce able to perswade all men, And althoughe fewe such men 
as these can be founde in a commonwealthe, yet surelye a godlye 
disposed man will both in his minde thinke fit, and with all his 
studye labour to gette such men as I speake of, or rather better, 
if better can be gotten, for such an hye administration, which is 
most properly appointed to God’s own matters and businesses, 
This perverse judgemente of fathers, as concerning the fitnesse 
and unfitnesse of their children, causeth the commonwealthe 
have manye unfit mynisters; and seinge that mynisters be, as 
a manne would say, instrumentes wherewith the commonwealthe 
doth worke all her matters withal, I marvel how it chaunceth 
that a poore shoomaker hath so much witte, that he will prepare 
no instrumente for his science, neyther knyfe nor aule, nor 
nothinge else, which is not verye fit for him. The common- 
wealthe can be contente to take at a fonde father’s hande the 
rife-raffe of the worlde, to make those instrumentes of, where- 
withal she woulde worke the hiest matters under heaven, And 
surely an aule of leade is not so unprofitable in a shoomaker’s 
shoppe, as an unfit minister made of gruose metell is unseemelye 
in the commenwealthe. Fathers in olde time, among the noble 
Persians, might not do with theyr children as they thought good, 
but as the judgement of the commonwealthe alwayes thoughte 
best. This faulte of fathers bringeth manye a blot with it, to 
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the great deformitye af the commonwealthe. And here surely 
I can prayse gentlewomen, which have alwayes at hand theyr 
glasses, to see if anything be amisse, and so will amende it; yet 
the commonwealthe having the glasse of knowledge in every 
roan’s hande, doth see such uncumlinesse in it, and yet wincketh 
at it. This fault, and many such like, might be soone wyped 
‘away, if fathers woulde bestowe theyr children always on that 
thinge alwayes whereunto nature hath ordayned them most apt 
and fitte. For if youth be grafted streighte and not awrye, the 
whole commonwealthe will floryshe thereafter. When this is 
donc, thenne muste every man beginne to be more readye to 
amende himselfe than to checke another, measuringe theyr matters 
with that wyse proverb of Apollo, AKnowe thyselfe, that is to 
saye, learne to knowe what thou art able, fitte, and apte unto, 
and folowe that. 

Toxophilus, Ascham’s English works, BENNET, 1761, p. 167. 


Love a mightier power than Fear. 


And one example, whether love or feare doth worke more in 
a child, for vertue and learning, I will gladlie report: which 
maie be hard with some pleasure, and folowed with more profit. 
Before I went into Germanie, I came to Brodegate in Leceter- 
shire, to take my leave of that noble Ladie Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceding moch beholdinge. Hir parentes, the Dukd and 
the Duches, with all the houshould, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were huntinge in the parke: I founde her, in her chamber, read- 
inge Pheedon Platonis in Greeke, and that with as moch delite, as 
som jentleman wold read a merie tale in Bocase. After saluta- 
tion, and dewtie done, with som other taulke, I asked hir, whie 
she wold leese soch pastime in the parke? Smiling she answered 
me: I wisse, all their sporte in the parke is but a shadoe to that 
pleasure, that I find in Plato: Alas good folke, they never felt, 
what trewe pleasure ment. And howe came you madame, quoth 
I, to this deepe knuwledge of pleasure, and what did chieflie 
allure you unto it: seinge, not many women, but verie fewe 
men have atteined thereunto? I will tell you, quoth she, and 
tell you a troth, which perchance ye will mervell at. One of the 
greatest benefites, that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me 50 
sharpe and severe parentes, and so jentle a scholemast:. For 
when J am in presence either of father or mother, whether I 
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speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie, or 
sad, be sowyng, plaiyng, dauncing, or doing anic thing els, | 
must do it, as it were, in soch weight, mesure, and number, even 
so perfitelie, as God made the world, or else 1 am so sharplie 
taunted, so cruellie threatened, yca presentlie sometymes, with 
pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and other waies, which I will not 
name, for the honor I beare them, so without measure mis- 
ordered, that I thinke myselfe in hell, till tyme cum, that I 
must go to M. Elmer, who teacheth me so jentlie, so pleasantlie, 
with soch fair allurementes to learning, that I thinke all the 
tyme nothing, whiles I am with him. And when I am called 
from him, I fall on weeping, because, what soever I do else but 
learning, is ful of grief, trouble, feare, and whole misliking unto 
me. And thus my booke, hath bene so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth dayly to me more pleasure and more, that in respect of 
it, all other pleasures, in very deede, be but trifles and troubles 
unto me. J remember this talke gladly, both bicause it is so 
worthy of memorie, and bicause also, it was the last talke that 
ever I had, and the last tyme that ever I saw that noble and 
worthie ladie. The Schoolmaster. 


48. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 1516-1547. (Handbook, 
pars. 67, 84, 117.) 


Thefirst writer of blank verse, in translating part of the neid, and 
author of the earliest English sonnets. 


The Second Boke of Virgiles Aencis, 


They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 

When Prince Aineas from the royal seat 

Thus ’gan to speak. O Quene, it is thy wil, 

I shold renew a woe cannot be told ; 

How that the Grekes did spoile and overthrow 
The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy : 
Those ruthful things that I myself beheld 

And whereof no smel part fel to my share. 


No Age content with his own Estate. 


Laid in my quiet bed, in study as 1 were, 

] saw, within my troubled head, a heap of thoughts appear ; 
And every thought did show so lively in mine eyes, 

That now I sighed, and then I smiled, as cause of thougltts did rise. 
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I saw the little boy, and thought how oft that he 

Did wish of God, to’scape the rod, a tall young man to be; 
The young man eke, that feels his bones with pains oppressed, 
How he would be a rich old man, to live and lie at rest ; 


The rich old man, that sees his end draw on 80 sore, 

How he would be a boy again, to live so much the more. 

Whereat full oft I smiled, to see how all those three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop and change 
degree. 


And musing thus, I think the case is very strange, 

That man from wealth to live in woe, doth ever seek to change. 
Thus, thoughtful as I lay, I saw my withered skin, 

How it doth show my dented chewes ;® the flesh was worn so thin. 


And eke my toothless chaps, the gates of my right way,® 

That opes and shuts as I do speak, do thus unto me say, 

‘The white and hoarish hairs, the messengers of age 

That show, like lines of true belief, that this life doth assuage,® 


‘ Bids thee lay hand and feel them hanging on thy chin, 

The which doth write, to ages past, the third now coming in. 
Hang up therefore the bit of thy young wanton time; 

And thou, that therein beaten? art, the happiest life define ? 


Whereat I sighed, and said, ‘ Farewell, my wonted 'Toy, 
Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me, to every little boy, 
And tell them thus from me,—Their time most happy is, 
If, to their time, they reason had to know the truth of this.’ 


Spring. A Sonnet. 


The sweet season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale. 
The nightingale, with feathers new, she sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale ; 

Summer is come, for every spray now springs, 

The hart hath hung his old ead® on the pale; 


® Gr chaws, now written jaws; dented, 4 Used like the Scripture pnrrrz 
indented. ‘stricken in years.’ 

> True philosophy. © Shed her borns. 

¢ Draw to a close. 
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The buck in brake his winter coat hé flings ; 
The fishes fleet with new repaired scale; 

The adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies small; 
The busy bee her honey how she mings! ® 
Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ bale, 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 


49. John Foxe, the Martyrologist, 1517-1537. (Handbook, 
pars. 310, 375.) 


The Story of Bishop Ridley. 


Among many other worthy and sundry histories and notable 
acts of such as of late days have been turmoiled, murdered, and 
martyred for the gospel of Christ in Queen Mary’s reign, the 
tragica] story and life of Dr. Ridley I thought good to commend to 
chronicle, and leave to perpetual memory; beseeching thee, gentle 
reader, with care and study well to peruse, diligently to consider, 
and deeply to print the same in thy breast, seeing him to be a 
man beautified with such excellent qualities, so ghostly > inspired 
and godly learned, and now written doubtless in the book of life 
with the blessed saints of the Almighty, crowned and throned 
amongst the glorious company of martyrs. 

He was passingly well learned, his memory was great, and he 
of such reading withal, that of right he descrved to be com- 
parable to the best of this our age, as can testify as well divers 
his notable works, pithy sermons, and sundry his disputations in 
both the universities, as also his very adversaries, all which will 
say no less themselves. Besides all this, wise he was of counsel, 
deep of wit, and very polite in all his doings. How merciful and 
careful he was to reduce the obstinate Papists from their erro- 
neous opinions, and by gentleness to win them to the truth, his 
gentle ordering and courteous handling of Doctor Heath, late 
Archbishop of York, being prisoner with him in King Edward’s 
time in his house one year, sufficiently declareth. In dne, he 
was such a prelate, and in all points so good, godly, and ghostly 
a man, that England may justly rue the loss of so worthy a 
treasure. 

® AMingles. > 4, ¢., spiritually. 
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He was & man right comely and well proportioned in all points, 
both in complexion and lineaments of the body. He took all 
things in good part, bearing no malice nor rancour from his heart, 
but straightways forgetting all injuries and offences done against 
him. He was very kind and natural to his kinsfolk, and yet not 
bearing with them anything otherwise than right would require, 
giving them always for a general rule, yea even to his own 
brother and sister, that they doing evil should seek or look for 
nothing at his hand, but should be as strangers and aliens unto 
him, and they to be his brother or sister which used honesty and 
a godly trade of life. 

He, using all kinds of ways to mortify himself, was given to 
much prayer and contemplation; for duly every morning, as 
soon as his apparel was done*® upon him, he went forthwith to 
his bed-chamber, and there upon his knees prayed the space of 
half an hour, which being done, immediately he went to his 
study (if there came no other business to interrupt him), where 
he continued till ten of the clock, and then came to common 
prayer daily used in his house. The prayers being done he went 
to dinner, where he used little talk, except otherwise cccasion by 
some had been ministered, and then was it sober, discreet, and 
wise, and sometimes merry, as cause required. 

The dinner done, which was not very long, he used to sit an 
hour or thereabouts playing at the chess: that done, he returned 
to his study, and there would continue, except suitors or business 
abroad were occasion of the contrary, until five of the clock at 
night, and then would come to common prayer, as in the fore- 
noon, which being finished he went to supper, behaving himself 
there as at his dinner before; after supper, recreating himself in 
playing at chess the space of an hour, he would then return again 
1o his study, continuing there till eleven of the clock at night, 
which was his common hour to go to bed, then saying his prayers 
upon his knees, as in the morning when he rose. Being at his 
manor of Fulham,» as divers times he used to be, he read daily 
a lecture to his family at the common prayer, beginning at the 
Acts of the Apostles, and so going throughout all the Epistles 
of St. Paul, giving to every man that could read a New Testa- 
ment, hiring them besides with money to learn by heart certain 


® 7. ¢., put; the verb do on contracted b The residence of the Bishop of 
into don London. 
G 
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principal chapters, but especially the thirteenth chapter of the 
Acts; reading also unto his household oftentimes the one hundred 
and first Psalm, being marvellous careful over his family, that 
they might be a spectacle of all virtue and honesty to other. 
To be short, as he was godly and virtuous himself, so nothing 
but virtue and godliness reigned in his house, feeding them with 
the food of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


50. William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 1520-1598. 


For upwards of fifty years prime minister, and a specimen of the shrewd, 
acute, and somewhat worldly men, whom Elizabeth delighted to honour. 
The following advice to his son was addressed to Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Ear! of Salisbury. 


Beioved Sonne—The many religious and moral vertues inhe- 
rent in your matchles mother, vnder the wings of whose prudent 
and godly gouernment your infancy hath bin trayned and guided 
up; together with your education vnder so zealous and learned 
a tutor, put mee rather in assurance than hope... that you 
are not ignorat of that summary bond, whereby you stand 
obliged to your Creator and Redeemer which is onely able to make 
you happie, both here and hereafter, in life and death: In men- 
tioning whereof, 1 meane not onely a bare and hystorical know- 
ledg, but with a reall and practical vse adioyned, without which, 
though with a seemely assumption you could expresse to the 
worlde in a former habite and living portrayture, all Aristotle's . 
morall vertues and walke, that whole booke in life and action, 
yet are you but a vaine and wretched creature, the fayrest out- 
side of the miserablest inside, that ever was concealed by tombe 
or shadowing: And although I nothing doubt your youth being 
guided and your green vessell seasoned by such wholesome docu- 
ments and instructions derived from so all-sufficient teachers, 
that you are vnfurnished of such needful helps as may be fur- 
therers to your life aud conversatid, yet that I may the better 
retaine and expresse the zealous affection, beseeming a father to 
his sonne, or that you shuld be forced to derive your study and 
advice, rather from the rule of strangers than from him from 
whom you are produced . . . I have essayed from the affection of 
a father to give you such good aduertisements and rules for the 
fitting and squaring of your life as are gayned rather by my lung 
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experience and observation than by much reading or studie .. . 
to the ende that you entring into this exorbitant and intangling 
world, may be better furnished to auoide these harmefull courses ; 
whereinto these dangerous times and your inexperience may 
easilie insnare you. . . . And thus they follow. 

1. When it shall please God to bring you into man’s estate; use 
creat prouidence and circtispection in choyce of your wives, ag 
the roote from whence may spring most of your future good or 
euill. Lor ct ts in the choyce of a wife, as in a project of warre, 
wherein to erre but once, is to be undone for ever. And there- 
fore be well advised before you conclude ought herein ; fur though 
your errour may teach you witte, it is vncertaine whether you 
shall ever finde time to practise it. . . Well consider your estate, 
which if you finde firme and setteled, match ncere home and with 
deliberation: but if otherwise, crazie and rented, then farre off 
and with quicke expedition. . . Let her not be poore, how gene- 
rous soever, . . Because aman can buy nothing in the market 
without money. . . Make not choice of a dwarte or a foole, for 
from the one you may beget a race of pigmeyes, as the other will 
be your daily grief and vexation: for it will irke thee so oft as 
you shall heare her talke, and you shal continually find to your 
sorrow, that feele that crusse, There is nothing so fulsome as a 
shee-foole, 

Touching the gouernment ot your house, let your hospitalitie 
be moderate, equal’d to the measure of your estate, rather boutilul 
than niggardly . . . for though some who hauing otherwise 
consumed themselves with secret vices, have endeuored to colour 
their riots vp6é their vertue, yet in my observation, I have not 
heard nor known any man grow poore by keeping an ordinary, 
decent and thriftie table... 

2. Bring your childré vp in obediéce and learning yet without 
much austeritie. Prayse the: openly, reprehend them secretly: 
giue them good countenance and convenient maintenance, accord- 
ing to your abilitie: for otherwise your life will seeme their 
bondage, and then as those are censured that deferre al good to 
their ende; so that portion you shall leave them, they may 
thanke death for and not you. Marry your daughters betimes, 
least they marrie themselues., 

Suffer not your sones to passe the Alpes, for they shall ex- 
change for theyr forraine travell (vnless they goe better fortified) 
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but others’ vices for theyr owne vertues . . «and if by chance, 
out of a more wary industry they attain to any broken languages, 
they wil profite them no more then to have one meate serued in 
diuers dishes. Neyther by my aduise shall you traine them vp 
to warres: for hee that sets vp his rest to liue by that professione 
in mine opinion can hardly be an honest man or a good christian ; 
for Every warre of ttselfe ts untust, the good cause may make st 
lawfull. Besides it is @ science no léger in request then vse: 
for souldyers in peace are like chimneyes in summer, like dogges 
past hunting, or women when their beautie is done. 

3. Liue not in the country without corn and cattell about you: 
for hee that must present his hand to his purse for every expence 
of household, shal as hardly keepe money therein, as it is for one 
to hold water in asive. And for your prouision, buy it at the 
best had, for there may be sometimes a penny saued between 
buying at your neede or when the season most fitly may furnish 
you. Be not willingly serued by kinsmen or friends, for such 
will expect much and sted little, neither by such as are amorous, 
for their heads are commonly intoxicated: keep rather too few 
than too manie; feed them well and pay them with the most; 
so may you lawfullie demaunde seruice at theyr hands and boldly 
exact it. 

4. Let your kindred and allyes bee welcome to your table. 
Grace them with your countenance, and euer further them in all 
their honest actions. But shake off the glowormes—I mean para- 
sites and sycophants, who will feede and fawne on you in the 
summer of your prosperitie, but in any adverse storme will shelter 
you no more then a cloake of Taffaty or an arbour in winter. 

5. Be sure you keepe some great man alwayes to your friend; 
yet trouble him not for trifles: complement him often, present 
him with many yet small gifts and of little charge. 

6. Vndertake no suite against a poore man without receiuing 
of great wrong, for therein you make him your competitor: 
besides that, it is held a base conquest to triumph vpon a weak 
aduersary ; neither vndertake law against any man, before you 
be fully resolued you have the right on your side, which being 
once 80 ascertained, then spare neither cost nor pains to accom- 
plish it. 

7. Beware of suretishippe for your best friend, for hee that 
paieth another man’s debts, goeth the way to leave other men ‘to 
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paie his, and seeketh his own overthrow. Therefore, if hee be 
such a one that you cannot well say nay, choose rather then to 
lend that monie from yourselves vppon good bonda, though you 
borrow it so may you pleasure your friende and happilie secure 
yourselves. .. 

8. Towards your superiors bee humble, yet generous; with 
your equalls, familiar yet respective; towards your inferiours, 
shewe much humilitie, with some familiaritie. The first pre- 
pares way to aduancement; the second will make you known for 
men well bred; the third gains a good report, which once 
gained may easilie be kept. . . for the multitude are easilier 
won by vnprofitable curtesies then by churlish benefits. Yet doe 
I not advise you overmuch to affect or neglect popularitie. 

g. Trust no man with your credit or estate, for it is meere 
follie for a man to inthrall himselfe further to his friend then 
that hee needs not feare him being his enemie. 

ro. Be not scurrilous in conversation nor stoical in your 
wits, for the one makes you vnwelcome to all companies, as the 
other puts quarrels on your heads, and makes you hated of your 
best friends. Jests, when they do sauour of too much truth, 
leaue a bitternes in the mindes of those that are touched. And 
although I haue alreadie pointed at these inclusive, yet I thinke 
it necessarie to leave it to you as a caution, because I have seen 
manie so prone to quippe and gird, as they had rather lose their 


friend than their iest. 
Certaine Precepts, by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. Lond., 1617. 


51. John Jewell, 1522-1571. (Landbook, par. 295.) 
Author of the Apology for the Church of England, one of the most 
learned defences of Protestantism, as Chillingworth’s is the most logical. 
It was written in elegant Latin: and the following passage is from a 
translation by Lady Bacon, the mother of the great Chancellor, 


The Roman Catholic claim to Antiquity. 


What great pomp and crack* is this the Roman Catholics 
make of antiquity! Why brag they so of the ancient fathers, 
and of the new and old councils? Why will they seem to trust 
to their authority, whom, when they list, they despise at their 


own pleasure ? 
* Talk or boast. 
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But I have a special fancy to common® a word or two rather 
with the pope’s good holiness, and to say these things to his own 
face. Tell us, I pray you, good holy father, sceing ye do crack 
so much of all antiquity, and boast yourself that all men are 
joined to you alone, which of all the fathers have at any time 
called you by the name of the highest prelate, the universal 
bishop, or the head of the church? Which of the ancient fathers 
or doctors ever said that both the swords were committed to you? 
Which of them ever said that you have authority and a right to 
call councils? Which of them ever said that the whole world is 
but your diocese? Which of them, that all bishops have received 
of vour fulness? Which of them, that all power is given to you 
as well in heaven as in earth? Which of them, that neither 
kings, nor the whole clergy, nor yet all people together, are able 
to be judges over you? Which of them, that kings and empe- 
rors by Christ’s commandment and will do receive authority at 
your hand? Which of them, with so precise and mathematical 
limitation, hath surveyed and determined you to be seventy 
and seven times greater than the mightiest kings? Which of 
them, that more ample authority is given to you than to the 
residue of the patriarchs?» Which of them, that you are the 
Lord God, or that you are not a mere natural man, but a certain 
substance made and grown together of God and man? Which 
of them, that you are the only head-spring of all law? Which 
of them, that you have power over purgatories? Which of them, 
that you are able to command the angels of God as you list 
yourself? Which of them that ever said that you are the Lord 
of lords, and the King of kings? 

We can also go further with you in like sort. What one 
amongst the whole number of the elder bishops and fathers ever 
taught you either to say private mass whiles the people stared on, or 
to lilt up the sacraments over your head (in which point consisteth 
now all your religion); or else to mangle Christ’s sacraments, 
and to bereave the people of the one part, contrary to Christ’s 
institution and plain expressed words? But, that we may once 
come to an end, what one is there of all the fathers which hath 
taught you to distribute Christ’s blood and the holy martyrs’ 
merits, and to sell openly, as merchandizes, your pardons and all 


® Commune, exchange. 
P The Archbishops of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
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the rooms and lodgings of purgatory? These men are wont ta 
speak much of a certain secret doctrine of theirs, and manifold 
and sundry readings. Then let them bring forth somewhat now, 
if they can, that it may appear they have at least read, or do 
know somewhat. They have often stoutly noised in all corners 
where they went, how all the parts of their religion be very old, 
and have been approved not only by the multitude, but also by 
the consent and continual observation of all nations and times. 
Let them, therefore, once in their life show this their antiquity ; 
let them make appear at eye, that the things whereof they make 
such ado have taken so long and large increase: let them declare 
that all Christian nations have agreed by consent to this their 
religion. Apology, part v., ch. v., div. iv. 


52. Richard Edwards,* 1523-1566: and Lord Vaux, b. 1520. 
(Handbook, par. 84.) 
‘ The falling out of faithful Friends renewing is of Love.’ 
In going to my naked bed, as one that would have slept, 
I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept. 
Who siched sore, and sang full sweet, to bring the babe to rest, 
That would not cease, but cried still, in sucking at her breast. 
She was full weary of the watch, and grieved with her child, 
She rocked it and rated it, until on her it smiled ; 
Then did she say, ‘ Now have I found the proverb true to prove, 
‘The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love.’ 
One stunza out of four. Krom the Paradise of Dainty Devices 
ELLIS, Specimens, 1... £13. 


Of a Contented Mind, by Lord Vaua. 


When all is done and said, 
In the end thus shall you find, 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss 
That hath a quiet mind. 


Companion none is like 
Unto the mind alone, 

For many have been harmed by speech 
Through thinking few or none. ... 


® The Court Musician. 
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Our wealth leaves us at death, 
Our kinsmen at the grave ; 

But virtue of the mind unto 
The heavens with us we have. 


Wherefore for virtue's sake 
I can be well content, 
The sweetest time of all my life 
To deem in thinking spent. 
Paradise of Dainty Devices. EL.is, ii., 58, 


53. Thomas Tusser, 1523-1580. (Handbook, pars. 83, 85.) 
Author of the earliest didactic poem in English. 


What wisdom more, what better life, than pleaseth God to send ? 
What worldly goods, what longer use, than pleaseth God to lend? 
What better fare than well content, agreeing with thy wealth ? 
What better guest than trusty friend, in sickness and in health ? 
What better bed than conscience good, to pass the night with sleep? 
What better work than daily care from sin thyself to keep? 
What better thought than think on God, and daily Him to serve? 
What better gift than to the poor, that ready be to sterve?* 
What greater praise of God and man than mercy for to show? 
Who, merciless, shall mercy find, that mercy shows to few? 
What worse despair than loath to die, for fear to go to hell? 
What greater faith than trust in God, through Christ in heaven 


to dwell ? 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. 


The following lines from Tusser have become proverbial :— 


Tis merry in hall when beards wag all. 1b., ch. xlvi. 
At Christmas play and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year. Jb., ch, Xii. 
Look ’ere thou leap, see ’ere thou go. 1b., ch. lvii. 
In doing of aught let your wit bear a stroke 

For buying or selling of pig in a poke. 1b, 
The stone that is rolling can gather no moss; 

For master and servant oft changing is loss, 1b, 


® Starve, 
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54. George Gascoigne, 1540-1577. (Jiandbook, pars. 120, 141.) 
One of the earliest English satirists. 
Men would rather seem than be. 


That age is deade and vanisht long ago, 
Which thought that steele, both trusty was and true 
And needed not a foyle of contraries, 
But shewde al things even as they were in deede. 
In steade whereof, our curious years can finde 
The christal glas, which glimseth braue and bright, 
And shewes the thing much better far than it, 
Beguylde with foyles, of sundry subtil sights 
So that they seeme and couet not to be. 
This is the cause (beleve me now, my lorde) 
That realmes do rewe from high prosperity, 
That kings decline from princely gouernment, 
That lords do lacke their auncestors good wil, 
That knights consume their patrimonie still . .. 
That roysters brag, aboue their betters rome, 
That sicophants are counted idly guests, 
That Lais leades a ladies life alofte, 
And Lucrece lurkes with sobre bashful grace. 
The Steele Glas. 
Echo verse. 


In one of the masques played before Queen Elizabeth is‘a dialogue with 
echo ; devised, penned, and pronounced by Maister Gascoigne, and that upon 
a very great sudden.’ It is a specimen of versification not common in our 
literature. 


Well Echo tell me yet, By me! Oh were that true, 
How I might come to see How might I see her face, 
This comely Queen of whom How might I Know her from 

we talk ? the rest, 
Oh were she but by thee! Or judge her by her grace. 
‘ By thee.’ ‘ Her grace.’ 


Well then, if so mine eyes 
Be such as they have been, 
Methinks I see among them all, 
This same should be the Queen. 
‘ The Queen.’ 
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55. Thomas Sackville, 1536-1608. (/l/andbook, pars. 119, 244.) 

Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset: author of the earliest English 
tragedy, Gorboduc, and of the Jnduction to the Mirror of Magistrates 
‘1563). The last is after the fashion of the Inferno, and is filled with 
allegories such as Spenser loved. 


Remorse, Dread, Revenge, Old Age. 


And first within the porch and jaws of Hell 
Sat deep Hemorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent * 
To sob and sigh; but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that all in vain 
Would wear and waste continually in pain. 


Her eyes unstedfast, rolling here and there, 

Whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance brought, 

So was her mind continually in fear, 

Toss’d and tormented by the tedious thought 

Of those detested crimes which she had wrought: 
With dreadful cheer and looks thrown to the sky, 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die... . 


And next in order sad Old Age we found, 
His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind; 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground, 
As on the place where Nature him assign’d 
To rest, when that the sisters had entwin’d 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife, 
The fleeting course of fast declining life... . 


Crook’d-back’d he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-ey’d, 

Went on three feet, and sometime crept on four ; 

With old lame bones that rattled by his side, 

His scalp all pill’d,> and he with eld forlore, 

His wither’d fist still knocking at Death’s door; 
Trembling and driv’liuy 1s he draws his breath, 
For brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 


The Induction, Four stanzas out of seventy-three, 
® Stopped. b Bare. 
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56. Sir Walter Raleigh, b. 1552, beheaded 1618. (J/andbovk, 


pars. 143, 147, 314.) 

Is known both as poet and as prose writer. His poems are few and 
brief. Of his prose writings, his History of the World is best known. 
It is written in a clear and lively style. It is learned without pedantry ; 
dignified without pomp; and is pervaded with a tone of philosophic sad- 
ness, not uninstructive or unpleasing, 


The Soul’s Errand, 
This ‘bold and spirited poem,’ written in 1593, was first printed 1 


Davison’s Rhapsody. 

Go, Soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand { 

Fear not to touch the best ; 


The truth shall be thy warrant. 


Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


Go, tell the Court it glows 
And shines hke rotten wood ; 
Go, tell the Church it shows 


What's good, and doth no good. 


If Church and Court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell Potentates they live 
Acting by others’ actions, 
Not loved unless they give, 


Not strong but by their factions, 


If Potentates reply, 
Give Potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 

Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate, 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 


Tell Zeal it lacks devotion ; 
Tell Love it is but lust; 
Tell Time it is but motion; 
Tell Flesh it is but dust, 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 


Tell Wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness ; 
Tel] Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness, 
Aud when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


Tell Fortune of her blindness ; 
Tell Nature of decay ; 

Tell Friendship of unkindness ; 
Tell Justice of delay. 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 


Tell Arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell Schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming. 

If Arts and Schools reply, 

Give Arts and Schools the lie. 


Tell Faith it’s fled the City ; 
Tell how the Country erreth; 
Tell, Manhood shakes off pity ; 
Tell, Virtue least preterreth. 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie. 


So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee,done blabbing 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the Soul can kill. 
Ten stanzas out of thirteen. 
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The Fasstonate Shepherd to his Love, by Marlowe, 


Come live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove, 

That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 

Or woods, and steepy mountains yield 

Where we will sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And then a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cup of flowers, and a kirtle, 

Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the fines: wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Slippers, lined choicely for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. 

Thy silver dishes, for thy meat, 

As precious as the gods do eat, 

Shall, on an ivory table, be 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 

For thy delight each May morning. 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Oome live with me and be my love. 
Tie Nymph’s Reply, by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

If all the world and love were young. 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me move 

To live with thee and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold, 

Then Philomel becometh dumb, 

And age complains of care to come, 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


What should we talk of dainties, then, 
Of better meat than’s fit for men ? 

These are but vain: that’s only good 
Which God hath bless’d and sent for food. 


But, could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need; 
Then these delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


Appended to Spenser's Astrophel, is an epitaph of fifteen stanzas on 
Sir Philip Sidmey—not unlike in thought and form the Jn Memoriam of 
Tennyson. 


That Man is, as it were, a Little World. 


Man thus compounded and formed by God, was an abstract or 
modell or briefe storie of the universall. And whereas God 
created three sorts of living natures (to wit) angelicall, rationall, 
and brutall; giving to angels an intellectuall and to beasts a 
sensuall nature, he vouchsafed unto man both the intellectuall of 
angels, the sensitive of beasts, and the proper rationall belonging 
to man. 

‘Man,’ says Gregory Nazianzen, ‘is the bond and chain 
which tieth together both natures ;’? and because in the little 
frame of man’s body there is a representation of the universall 
and (by allusion) a kind of participation of all the parts thereof, 
therefore was man called microcosmos, or the little world. 
. - » His blood, which disperseth itselfe by the branches of 
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veines through all the body, may be resembled to those waters 
which are carried by brookes and rivers over all the earth ; his 
breath to the aire, his naturall heate to the enclosed warmth 
which the earth hath in itselfe which, stirred up by the heate of 
the sunne, assisteth nature in the speedier procreation of those 
varieties which the earth bringeth forth; our radicall moisture, 
oile or balsamum (whereon the naturall heat feedeth and is 
maintained), is resembled to the fat and fertilitie of the earth ; 
the haires of man’s bodie which adornes or overshadowes it, to 
the grass, which covereth the upper face and skin of the earth ; 

. - our determinations, to the light, wandering, and unstable 
clouds, carried everywhere with uncertaine winds; our eies, to 
the light of the sun and moone, and the beauty of our youth, to 
the flowers of the spring, which, either in a very short time, or 
with the sun’s heat, dry up and wither away, or the fierce puffes 
of wind blow them from the stalkes; the thoughts of our mind, 
to the motion of angels; and our pure understanding, to those 
intellectuall natures, which are alwaies present with God; and, 
lastly, our immortall soules (while they are righteous) are by 
God Himselfe beautified with the title of His owne image and 


eimilitude. History, book i., chap 2, § 5. 


The Transitory Nature of Human Happiness. 


If wee truly examine the difference of both conditions,—to wit, 
of the rich and mighty, whom wee call fortunate, and of the 
poore and oppressed, whom wee count wretched, wee shall finde 
the happinesse of the one, and the miserable estate of the other, 
so tied by God to the very instant, and both so subject to enter- 
change (witnesse the sodaine downcfall of the greatest princes, 
and the sneedy uprising of the meanest persons), as the one hath 
nothing so certaine whereof to boast, nor the other so uncertaine 
whereof to bewaile it selfe. For there is uo man so assured of 
his honour, of his riches, health, or life, but that hee may be 
depriued of either, or all, the very next houre or day to come. 
And yet yee cannot tell, saith Saint James, what shall be on the 
morrow. ‘To-day hee is set up and to-morrow hee shall not be 
found; for hee is turned into dust and his purpose perisheth. 
And although the aire which compasseth adversitie be very 
obscure, yet therein wee better discerne God than in that shining 
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light which environeth worldly glorie, through which, for the 
cleareresse thereof, there is no vanitie which escapeth our sight. 
And let adversitie seeme what it will; to happy men ridiculous, 
who make themselves merry at other men’s misfortunes; and to 
those under the crosse grievous; yet this is true, that for all 
that is past, to the very instant, the portions remaining are equal 
to either. For, be it that wee have lived many years, and, 
according to Solomon, ‘in them all we have reioyced ;’ or, be it 
that wee have measured the same length of daies and therein have 
evermore sorrowed; yet, looking backe from our present being, 
we finde both the one and the other,—to wit, the ioy and the 
woe,—sailed out of sight; and death, which doth pursue us and 
hold us in chace from our infancie hath gathered it. ‘ Whatso- 
ever of our age is past, death holds it.’ So as, whosoever hee 
be to whom fortune hath beene a servant, and the time a friend, 
let him but take the accompt of his memory (for wee have no 
other keeper of our pleasures past), and truly examine what it 
hath reserved, eyther of beauty and youth, or foregone delights ; 
what it hath saved, that it might last, of his dearest affections, 
or of whatever else the amorous spring-time gaue his thoughts 
contentment, then vnualuable, and hee shall finde that all the 
art which his elder yeares have, can draw no other vapour out of 
these dissolutions than heavy, secret, and sad sighes. Hee shall 
finde nothing remaining but those sorrowes which grow up after 
our fast-springing youth, overtake it when it is at a stand, and 
overtop it utterly when it begins to wither: insomuch as, looking 
backe from the very instant time, and from our now being, the 
poore diseased, and captive creature hath as little sence of all his 
former miseries and paines,as he that is most blessed, in common 
opinion, hath of his forepast pleasures and delights. For whatso- 
ever is cast behinde us, is just nothing; and what is to come, 
deceitful hope hath it. Only those few blacke swannes* I must 
except who having had the grace to value worldly vanities at no 
more. than their oune price doe, by retaining the comfortable 
memory of a well-acted life, and trusting in Christ, behold death 
without dread and the grave without fcare, and embrace both as 
necessary guides to endless glory. 
Preface to Raleigh’s History, Lond., 1614. 


* An allusion to an ancient proverb, ‘ As rare as a black ewan.’ 
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The Power of Death.—Close of Raleigh’s History. 


If wee seeke a reason of the succession and continuence of this 
boundlesse ambition in mortall men, we may adde to that which 
hath bin already said; that the kings and princes of the world 
have alwayes laid before them the actions, but not the ends of 
those great ones which preceded them. They are alwayes trans- 
ported with the glorie of the one but they never minde the 
miserie of the other, till they find the experience in themselves. 
They neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy life, or hope; 
but they follow the counsell of Death, upon his first approach. 
It is he that puts into man all the wisdome of the worlde without 
speaking a word; which God with all the words of his law, 
promises or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth and 
destroyeth man is beleeved; God, which hath made him and 
loves him, is always deferred. J have -onstdered (says Salomon) 
all the workes that are under the sunne, and behold, all 18s vanitie 
and vexation of spirit; but who beleeves it till death tell it us? 
It was death which opening the conscienee of Charles the Fifth, 
made enjoyne his sonne Philip to restore Navarre: and King 
Francis the First of France to command that justice should be 
done upon the murderers of the Protestants in Merindol and 
Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. It is therefore death 
alone that can suddenly make man to know himselfe. He tells 
the proud and insolent, that they are but abjects, and humbles 
them at the instant ; makes them crie, complaine and repent, yea, 
even to hate their forepassed happinesse. He takes the account, 
of the riche and proues him a beggar—a naked beggar, which 
hath interest in nothing, but in the grauell that filles his mouth. 
He holds a glasse before the eyes of the most beautifull, and 
makes them see therein their deformitie and rottennesse; and 
they acknowledge it. 

Oh eloquent, just, and mightie Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast perswaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out 
of the world and despised; thou hast drawne together all the 
farre-fetched greatnesse, all the pride, crueltie, and ambition of 
man, and couered it all ouer with these two narrow words Hie 


fats History, p. 776. 
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57. Edmund Spenser, 1553-1599. (tandbook, pars. ga, 
, 102, 123.) 


The most imaginative of our poets, The author ‘of a new and enlarged 
structure of stanza,’ ending with ‘a majestic cadence,’ His Janguage 1s 
autique in style; but remarkably rich and beautiful. 


Una® and the Lion. 


One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight; 

And on the grasse her dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight; 
Irom her fayre head her filiet she undight, 
And layd her stole aside: Her angels face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shynéd bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 

Did ever mortall eye behold such heavenly grace ? 


It fortunéd, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly, 
Hunting full greedy after salvage blood : 
Soone as the royall Virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her run greedely, 
To have attonce devourd her tender corse: 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His bloody rage aswagéd with remorse, 
And, witb the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 


Instead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong ; 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O how can heuty maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submissidn, 
Still dreading death, when she had markéd long, 
Her heart ’gan melt in great compassion ; 
Ad drizzling tears did shed for pure affectidn. 
Faery Queen, book 1., cants 3. 


" Truta. 


BR 
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The Ministry of Angels. 
And is there care in Heaven? And is there love 
In heaverfly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is :—else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts: But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 


To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want! 

How oft doe they with golden pineons cleave 

The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foule feendes to ayd us militant! 

They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward : 


OQ, why should hevenly God to men have such regard ? 


Faery Queen, book .i., canty 8, 


The Seasons. 


So forth issew’d the Seasons of the yeare ; 

First, lusty Spring all dight > in leaves of flowres 
That freshly budded and new bloomes did beare, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 

And in his hand a iavelin he did beare, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures °) 

A guilt engraven morion® he did weare ; 


That as some did him love, so others did him fearc. 


Then came the iolly Sommer, being dight 

In a thin silken cassock colored greene, 

That was unlyned all, to be more light : 

And on his head a girlond well beseene 

He wore, from which, as he had chauffed £ bect:, 
The sweat did drop; and in his hand he bore 


®* Yielding. © Encounters. ® Helmet. 
© Adorned, decked, @ Gilded. # Chated, heatea 
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A bowe and shaftes, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the libbard * or the bore, 
And now would bathe his limbes with labor heated sore. 


Then came the Autuimne all in yellow clad, 
As though he ioyed in his plentious store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banisht hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore: 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enroid 
With ears of corne of every sort, he bore; 
And in his hande a sickle he did holde, 
To reape the ripened fruits the which the earth had y cld.* 


Lastly came Winter cloathed all in frize, 

Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 

Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freese, 

And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill ® 

As from a limbeck ¢ did adown distill : 

Jn his right hand a tipped staffe he held, 

Witk which his feeble steps he stayed still ; 

For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld :* 
That scarce his loosed liinbes he able was to weld.f 

Faery Queer, book vii., canto | 
Sonnet Xxvi. 


Sweet is the rose, but growes upon a brere ; 
Sweet is the junipe r, but sharpe his bough ; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh nere, 

Sweet is the firbloome, but his braunches rough ; 
Sweet is the cyprese, but his rynd is tough ; 
Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill; ¢ 

Sweet is the broome flowre, but yet sowre enouvh; 
And sweet is moly, but his root is ill; 

So, every sweet, with soure is tempred still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more: 

For easie things that may be got at will 

Most sorts of men doe set but little store. 

Why then should I accompt of little paine 

That endlesse pleasure shull unto me gaine! 


® Leopard. © Nose. © Old age. ® Huss, 
& Yiclded. 4 Retort. f Wield, move. 
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The Home of Mammon. 


At length they came into a larger space 
That stretcht itselfe into an ample playne, 
Through which a beaten broad high way did trace 
That straight did lead to Plutoes griesly rayne, 
By that wayes side there sat infernall Payne, 
And fast beside him sat tumultuous Strife 
The one in hand an yron whip did strayne, 
The other brandishéd a bloody knife, 
And both did gnash their teeth and both did threaten Life. 


Before the dore sat selfe-consuming Care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward, 
For feare least Force or Fraud should unaware 
Breake in, and spoile the treasure there in gard ; 
Ne would he suffer sleepe once thether-ward 
Approche, albe* his drowsy den were next, 
For next to death is sleepe to be compared ; 
Therefore his house is unto his annext; 
Here Sleep, there Richesse and hel-gate them betwext.... 


That houses forme within was rude and strong, 
Lyke an huge cave hewne out of rocky clifte, 
From whose rough vaut the ragged breaches ® hong, 
Embost with massy gold of glorious guifte * 
Aud with rich metall loaded every rifte, 
That heavy ruine they did seeme to threatt 
And over them Arachne high did lifte 
Her cunning web, and spread her subtile nett 
Enwrappéd in fowle smoke and clouds more black than jett.. . 


In all that rowme was nothing to be seene 
But huge great yron chests, and coffers strong, 
All barrd with double bends, that none could weene 
Them to enforce by violence or wrong ; 
On every side they placéd were along. 
a 
* ‘Full of vastness and sublimity blended with all the associations of preternatv ra) 
agency.'<—Edinburgh Review, June, 1815. 
© Realm. 4 Points of ruck, f Bands 
¢ Although. ¢ Quality, 
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But all the grownd with sculs were scattertd 
And dead men’s bones, which round about were flong ; 
Whose lives, it seeméd, whilome ® there were shed, 
And their vile carcases now left unburied. 
Faery Queen, book ii,, chap. vil. 


An Elegie on the Death of Sir P. Sidney. 


O griefe that liest upon my soule, 

As heavie as a mount of lead, 

The remnant of my life controll, 

Consort me quickly with the dead ; 
Halfe of this hart, this sprite, this will, 
Dide in the brest of Astrophill. 


Was never cie did see that face 
Was never eare did heare that tong, 
Was never minde did minde his grace, 
That ever thought the travell long: 
But eies and eares and ev’ry thought 
Were with his sweete perfections caught. 
To stanzas out of thirty-nine, 


A Hymn of Heavenly Beautie. 


Ah ther my hungry soule! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought, 

And with false beautie’s flattering bait misled 
Hast after vaine deceiptfull shadowes sought, 
Which all are fled, and now have left thee nought 
But late repentance through thy follies brief ; 

Ah cease to gaze on matter of thy grief. 


And looke at last up to that soveraine Light, 
From whose pure beams al perfect beauty springs. 
That kindleth love in every godly spright, 

Even the love of God; which loathing brings 

Of this vile world and these gay-seeming things ; 
With whose sweet pleasures being so possest 

Thy straying henceforth for ever rest. 


Two stanzas out of forty-thred 


© Formerly 
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58. Richard Hooker, 1553-1600. (Handbook, par. 298.) 

The ‘judicious’ advocate of * ecclesiastical polity,’ and one of the masters 
vf English prose. 

Attacks on existing Institutions naturally welcome. 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude, that they are not 
se well governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive 
and favourable hearers; because they know the manifold defects 
whereunto every kind of regiment is subject, but the secret 
lets and difficulties which in public proceedings are innumerable 
and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judgment to con- 
sider. And because such as openly reprove supposed disorders of 
state are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
aud for men that carry singular freedom of mind ; under this fair 
and plausible colour whatsoever they utter passeth for good and 
current. That which wanteth in ths weight of their speech is 
supplied by the aptness of men’s minds to accept and believe it. 

Eccl, Polity, book i., chap, 1. 


Will of God based on Reasons. 

They err who think that of the will of God to do this or that 
there is no reason besides his will. Many times no reason is 
known to us; but that there is no reason thereof I judge it most 
unreasonable to imagine, inasmuch as he workcth all things not 
only according to his own will, but the ‘ counsel of his own will.’ 
And whatsoever is done with counsel or wise resolution hath of 
necessity some reason why it should be done, albcit that reason 
be tu us in some things so secret, that it forceth the wit of man 
t« stand as the blessed Apostle himself doth, amazed thereat : 
“Q the depth !’ Ib., chap. 2, 5. 

Foundations of Law not easily seen. 

The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we behold 
them, delighteth the eye; but that foundation which beareth up 
the one, that root which ministereth unto the other nourishment 
and lifc, is in the bosom of the earth concealed; and if there be 
occasion at any time to search into it, such labour is then more 
recessary than pleasant, both to them which undertake it, and 
for the lookers on. In like manner, the use and benefit of good 
jaws all that live under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds and first original causes from whence they have 
spruug be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. 
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Some Laws known only by Revelation. 


Concernin, Faith, the principal object whereof is that eternal 
verity which hath discovered the treasures of hidden wisdom ir 
Christ ; concerning Hope, the highest object whereof is that ever- 
lasting goodness which in Christ doth quicken the dead; con- 
cerning Charity, the final object whereof is that incomprehensible 
beauty which shineth in Christ, the Son of the living God; cons 
cerning these virtues, the first of which beginning here with a 
weak apprehension of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive 
vision of God in the world to come; the second, beginning here 
with a trembling expectation of things far removed and as yet 
but only heard of, endeth with a real and actual position of that 
which no tongue can express; the third, beginning here with a 
weak inclination of heart towards him unto whom we are not 
able to approach, endeth with endless union, the mystery where- 
of is higher than the reach of the thoughts of men. Concerning 
that Faith, Hope, and Charity, without which there can be no 
salvation, was there ever any mention made saving only in that 
law which God himself hath from heaven revealed? There is not 
a syllable uttered with certain truth, concerning any of these 
three, more than hath been supernaturally received from the 
mouth of the eternal God. Eccl, Polity, book i, chap, 11, 6. 


Taw. 


Wherefore that we may briefly end:—Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God; her 
voice the harmony of the world: all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage; the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power: both angels 
and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each 
in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. 

Lb., chap. 16, 8. 
Christ’s Righteousness. 


There is a glorifying righteousness of men in the world tc 
come: and there is a justifying and a sanctifying righteousness 
here. The righteousness wherewith we shall be clothed in the 
world to come is both perfect and inherent. That whereby we 
bere are justified is perfect, but nut inherent. That whereby we 
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are sanctified inherent, but not perfect. . . . . . Although 
in ourselves we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet even 
the man which in himself is impious, full of iniquity, full of sin; 
him being found in Christ through faith, and having his sin in 
hatred through repentance ; him God beholdeth with a gracious 
eye, putteth away his sin by not imputing it, taketh quite away 
the punishment due thereto by pardoning it; and accepteth him 
in Jesus Christ, as perfectly righteous as if himself had fulfilled 
the whole law—shall I say more perfectly righteous! I must 
take heed what I say; but the Apostle saith, ‘God made him 
which knew no sin, to be sin for us; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’ 
Sermon on Justification. Works, vol. ii., p. 490. 


59. John Lyly, the Euphuist, 1553-1600. (J/andbook, 
pars. 89, 248.) 
The Counsaile of the Old Man in Naples, 

Descend unto your own consciences: consider with yourselves 
the great difference betweene staring and starke blind, wit and 
wisdom, loue and lust. Be merry, but with modesty : be sober, 
but not sullen: be valiant but not too ventrous: let your attire 
be comely, but not too costly: your diet wholesome but not ex- 
cessive: use pastime as the word importeth, to passe the time in 
honest recreation, mistrust no man without cause, neither be thou 
credulous without proofe: but not light to follow euerie man’s 
opinid, neither obstinate to stand in your owne conceit. Serve 
God, feare God, loue God, and God will so blesse you, as either 
your harts can wish or your friendes desire. 

Luphues, by John Lylic, 1607. 
A Cooling Carde for Philautus. 


Musing with myselfe being idle, howe 1 might well be em- 
ployed (friend Philautus), I could find nothing either more fitte 
to continue our friendship or of greater force to dissolue our folly, 
then to write a remedy for that which many judge past cure: for 
loue (Philautus) with the whiche, I have beene so tormented, 
that 1 have lost my time, thou so troubled that thou hast forgot 
reason, both so mangled with repulse, inueigled by deceit, and 
almost murthered by disdaine, that I can neither remember our 
miserie without griefe, nor redresse our mishaps without grones, 
How wantonly, yea and how williugly, have we abused our golden 
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time, and misspent our gotten treasure. How curious were we 
to please our lady, how carelesse to displease our Lord. How 
devout in serving our goddesse, how desperate in forgetting our 
God! Ab my Philautus, if the wasting of our money might not 
dehort us, yet the wounding of our minds should deterre us; if 
reason might nothing perswade us to wisdom, yet shame should 
prouoke us to wit. If there bee any man in despeire to obtain 
his purpose or obstinate in his opinion, that hauing lost his free- 
dome by folly, would also lose his life for loue, let him repair 
hither, and he shall reape such profit as will either quench his 
flames or asswage his furie, eyther cause him to renounce his lady 
as most pernitious or redeeme his libertie as most precious. Come 
therefore to me all ye lovers that haue been deceived by fancie, 
the glasse of pestilence ; or deluded by women, the gate of perdi- 
tion: be as earnest to seeke a medicine, as you were eager to 
runne into mischiefe. This is therefore to admonish all young 
imps and nouises in loue not to blow the coales of fancy with 
desire but to quench them with disdaine. The first sip of loue 
is pleasant, the second perrillous, the third pestilent. Though 
the beginning bring delight, the end bringeth destruction. 
Euphues, by John Lily. 


The influence of euphuism is seen in much of the poetry of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, sometimes in the phraseology, sometimes 
only in the thoughts. The following are specimens:— 


Delightfull and Daintie Devises, 


You mery mates that maske it out in myrth, 

And daunce with dames of delicate delight ; 
You that are fed with Fancy from your byrth, 

And liued your bliss in beauties bower so bright: 
You that are lulde in Lady Venus’ lap 

And rockt to rest with sirens’ sugred songes. .. . 


Draw neere a while and or you boast or bragge, 

Behold the state of my unsteadt{ast staye, 
Wherein you may be warned by my wyll 

And shun the baytes that brittle bewtie breedes: 
Who if I had not skorned at Reason’s skyll 

Had had no cause for to repent my deedes. 


Three Collections of Poetry, 1579, Roxvw ghe Club, 
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The perfect Trial of a faithful Friend. 
Not stayed state, but feeble stay, 
Not costly robes, but bare array ; 
Not passed wealth, but present want, 
Not heaped store, but slender scant ; 
Not plenty’s purse, but poor estate, 
Not happy hap, but froward fate ; 
Not wish at will, but want of joy, 
Not heart’s good health, but heart’s annoy ; 
Not freedom’s use, but prison’s thrall, 
Not costly seat, but lowest fall ; 
Not weal I mean, but wretched woe, 
Doth truly try the frien i from foe : 
And nought but froward fort:.ne proves, 
Who fawning feigns, or simply loves. 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, K.Luis’s Specimens, ii,, 121. 


60. Falke Greville, Lord Brooke, 1554-1628. (Handbook, par.137.) 


‘ The most difficult of all our poets.’ No writer appears to have reflected 
more deeply on momentous subjects. 
Imagination. 
Knowledge’s next organ is imagination ; 
A glass, wherein the object of our sense 
Ought to reflect true heighth, or declination, 
For understanding’s clear intelligence: 
But this power also hath her variation, 
Fixed in some, in some with difference ; 
In all, so shadowed with self-application, 
As makes her pictures still too foul, or fair ; 
Not like the life in lineament or air. 


This power, besides, always cannot receive 

What sense reports, but what th’ affections please 

To admit ; and, as those princes that do leave 

Their state in trust to men corrupt with ease, 
False in their faith, or but to faction friend, 
The truths of things can scarcely comprehend ; 


So must th’ imagination from the sense 
Be misinformed, while our affections cast 
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False shapes and forms on their intelligence, 

And to keep out true intromission thence, 
Abstract the imagination or distastes, 
With images pre-occupately plac’d. 


Hence our desires, fears, hopes, love, hate, and sorrow, 
In fancy make us hear, feel, see impressions, 
Such as out of our sense they do not borrow; 
And are the efficient cause, the true progression 
Of sleeping visions, idle phantasms waking, 
Life, dreams, and knowledge, apparitions making. 
A Treatise on Humane Learning 


Reality of a True Religion. 
For sure in all kinds of hypocrisy 
No bodics yet are found of constant being ; 
No uniform, no stable mystery, 
No inward nature, but an outward seeming ; 
No solid truth, no virtue, holiness, 
But types of these, which time makes more or less. 


And, from these springs, strange inundations flow, 
To drown the sea-marks of humanity, 
With massacres, conspiracy, treason, woe, 
By sects and schisms profaning Deity: 
Besides, with furies, fiends, earth, air, and hell, 
They fit, and teach confusion to rebel. 


But, as there lives a true God in the heaven, 

So is there true religion here on earth : 

By nature? No, by grace; not got, but given ; 

Inspired, not taught ; from God a second birth; 
God dwelleth near about us, even within, 
Working the goodness, censuring the sin. 


Such as we are to him, to us is he, 
Without God there was no man ever good ; 
Divine the author and the matter be, 
Where goodness must be wrought in flesh and blood : 
Religion stands net in corrupted things, 
But virtues that descend have heavenly wings. 
A Treatise of Reltyiv. 
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61. Sir Philip Sidney, 1554-1586. (Handbook, pars. 91, 122.) 


About 1580 some violent attacks were made on music and poetry, in all 
their forms: Gorson, and other pamphleteers, holding that a poem and a 
lie were the same. Sidney’s Defence is a logical and earnest reply that 
has permanent interest. 


Defence of Poesy. 

Is it then the Pastoral Poem which is misliked (for, per- 
chance, where the hedge is lowest, they will soonest leap over), is 
the poor pipe disdained, which sometimes out of Melibcsus’ 
mouth, can show the misery of people under hard lords and 
ravening soldiers? And again, by Tityrus, what blessedness is 
derived to them that lie lowest, from the goodness of them that 
sit highest? Sometimes under the pretty tales of wolves and 
sheep, can include the whole considerations of wrong doing and 
patience: sometimes show that contentions for trifles can get but 
a trifling victory. ... 

Or is it the lamenting Elegiac, which in a kind heart, would 
move rather pity than blame, who bewaileth, with the great 
philosopher Heraclitus, the weakness of mankind, and the 
wretchedness of the world; who surely is to be praised, either 
for compassionately accompanying just cause of lamentations, or 
for rightly pointing out how weak be the passions of wofulness ? 

Is it the bitter, but wholesome lambic, who rubs the galled 
mind, in making shame the trumpet of villany, with bold and 
open crowing out against naughtiness ? 

Or the Satiric, who— 


‘Omne vafer vitium ridenti tangit amico,’ ® 


who sportingly never leaveth, until he make a man laugh at 
folly, and at length, ashamed to laugh at himself; which he 
cannot avoid, without avoiding the folly? who, while circum 
precordia ludit (he plays about the heart), giveth us to feel 
how many head-aches a passionate life bringeth to?.... 

No, perchance it is the Comic, whom naughty play-makers 
and stage-keepers have justly made odious, To the arguments 
of abuse, I will after answer ; only this much now is to be said, 
that the comedy is an imitation of the common errors of our life, 
which he representeth in the most ridiculous and scornful sort 


® Slily touches the faults of his friend, who laughs the while, 
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that may be; so as it is impossible that any beholder can be 
content to be such a one. Now, as in geometry the oblique must 
be known as well as the right, and in arithmetic the odd as well 
as the even; 80, in the actions of our life, who seeth not the 
filthiness of evil, wanteth a great foil to perceive the beauty of 
v:rtue, 

And much less of the high and excellent Tragedy, that openeth 
the greatest wounds, and showeth forth the ulcers that are 
covered with tissue; that maketh kings fear to be tyrants, anc 
tyrants to manifest their tyrannical humours; that, with stirring 
the affections of admiration and commiseration, teacheth the un- 
certainty of this world, and upon how weak foundations gilded 
roofs are builded: that maketh us know, Qui sceptra seevus duro 
emperio regit, Timet timentes; metus in authorem redit.*... 

Is it the Lyric that most displeaseth, who, with his tuned lyre 
and well-accorded voice, giveth praise, the reward of virtue, to 
virtuous acts? who giveth moral precepts and natural problems? 
who sometimes raiseth up his voice to the height of the heavens, 
in singing the lauds of the immortal God? Certainly, I must 
confess mine own barbarousness, I never heard the old song? of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet: and yet is it sung but by some blind crowder, 
with no rougher voice than rude stile: which being sn evil 
apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, what 
would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?... 

There rests the Heroical, whose very name, I think, should 
daunt all backbiters. For by what conceit can a tongue be 
directed to speak evil of that which draweth with him no less 
champions than Achiiles, Cyrus, Acneas, Turnus, Tydeus, 
Rinaldo? Who doth not only teach and move to truth, but 
teacheth and moveth to the most high and exceilent truth? 
Who maketh magnanimity and justice shine through all misty 
fearfulness and foggy desires? Who, if the saying of Plato and 
Tully be true, that who could see virtue would be wonderfully 
ravished with the love of her beauty, this man setteth her out, 
to make her more lovely, in her holiday apparel, to the eye of 
any that will deign not to disdain until they understand. But, 


® The cruel prince who sways the sceptre of a severe government, fears those whe 
fear him, and terror returns upon {ts author. 
> The Ballad of Chevy Chase. 
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if anything be already said in the defence of sweet poetry, all 
concurreth to the maintaining the Heroical, which is not only a 
kind, but the best and most accomplished kind of poetry. For, 
as the image of each action stirreth and instructeth the mind, so 
the lofty image of such worthies most inflameth the mind with 
desire to be worthy, and informs with counsel how to be worthy. 
Only let Aineas be worn in the tablet of your memory, how he 
governeth himself in the ruin of his country, in the preserving 
his old father, and carrying away his religious ceremonies; in 
obeying God’s commandments, to leave Dido, though not only 
all passionate kindness, but even the human consideration of 
virtuous gratefulness, would have craved other of him: how in 
storms, how in sports, how in war, how in peace, how a fugitive, 
how victorious, how besieged, how besieging, how to strangers, 
how to allies, how to enemies, how to his own; lastly, how in 
his inward self, and how in his outward government; and I 
think, in a mind most prejudiced with a prejudicating humour, 
he will be found in excellency fruitful. 


In Praise of Poetry. 


Since, then, poetry is of all human learning the most ancient, 
and of most fatherly antiquity, as from whence other learnings 
have taken their beginnings ;—Since it is so universal that no 
learned nation doth despise it, no barbarous nation is without it ; 
—Since both Roman and Greek gave such divine names unto it, 
the one of prophesying, the other of making; and that, indeed, 
that name of making is fit for it, considering that whereas all 
other arts retain themselves within their subject, and receive, as 
it were, their being from it—the poet only bringeth his own 
stuff, and doth not learn a conceit out of the matter, but maketh 
matter for a conceit ;—Since, neither his description nor end con- 
taining any evil, the thing described cannot be evil ;—Since his 
effects be so good as to teach goodness and delight the learners of 
it ;—Since therein (namely in moral doctrine, the chief of all 
knowledge) he doth not only far pass the historian, but, for in- 
structing, is well nigh comparable to the philosopher, and for 
moving, leaveth him behind ;—Since the Holy Scripture (wherein 
there is no uncleanness) hath whole parts in it poetical, and that 
even our Saviour Christ vouchsafed to use the flowers of it ;— 
Sirse ell its kinds are not only in their united forms, but in their 
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severed dissections fully commendable :—I think—(and I think 
I think rightly)—the laurel crown appointed for triumphant 
captains, doth worthily, of all other learnings, honour the poet’s 
triumph. 

Defence of Poesy. 


62. Lancelot Andrewes, 1555-1626. (Handbook, par. 370.) 


Bishop of Winchester, called by his contemporaries ‘ the star of preachers.’ 
After his death, his sermons were published by direction of Charles 1. The 
style is a specimen of the taste which then prevailed: though the thoughts 
are often striking. 

Of the Nativity. 


God with us, Immanucl—why ? to what end? To save us 
from our sins, and from perishing by them. . . . And now 
look at the name. It is compounded, and to be taken in pieces. 
First, into Immanu and el: of which el (the latter)—the more 
principal by far: for el is God. Now for anything yet said in 
concipiet and pariet, all is but man with us: not God with us 
till now. By the name we take our first notice that this child is 
God: and this isa great addition ; and here (lo!) is the wonder! 
For, as for any child of a woman to eat butter and honey (the 
words that next follow) where is the ecce? But for Al for God 
to do it; that is worth an ecce indeed! Hl is God; and not God 
every way; but (as the force of the word is) God in his ful: 
strength and virtue: God cum plenitudine potestatis (as we say) 
with all that ever he can do; and that is enough I am sure. 

For the other Jmmanu: though £7 be the principul part, yet 1 
cannot tell whether it or /mmanu do more concern us: for as ir, 
i is might, so in Jmmanu is our right to his might, and to all 
he hath or is worth: by that word we hold; therefore we lay 
hold of it. The very standing of if thus before, thus in the first 
place, toucheth us somewhat. ‘The first thing ever that we look 
after is nos, nobis, and noster, the possessives : for they do mittere 
in possessionem, put us in possession. We look for it first, and 
lo! it stands here first: nobiscum first and then Deus after. I 
shall not need to tell you that in nobiscum ismecum ; in nobiscum 
for us all, a mecum for every one of us. This Jmmanu is acom- 
pound again: we may take it in sunder, into nobis and cum, and 
so then we have three pieces, Hl, the mighty God, and anu, we, 
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poor we (poor indeed if we have all the world beside, if we have 
not him to be with us): and zm, which is cum, and that cwm in 
the midst between nobis and Deus, God and us: and couple God 
and us: thereby to convey the things of the one to the other. 
Ours to God (alas they be not worth the speaking of): chiefly 
then to convey to us the things of God. 

This cum we shall never conceive to purpose but carendo: the 
value of with no way s0 well, as by without: by stripping of cum 
from vobis. And so let nobis (us) stand by ourselves without 
him, to see what our case is, but for this Immanuel. 

Sermons. 


63. George Chapman, 1557-1634. (Handbook, pars. 67, 
254, 267). 


Is known by his dramas, and especially by his translation of Homer. 
This last is often very spirited, and is warmly praised by Waller, Pope, 
and, in our own day, by Professor Wilson, It is written in the fourteen 
syllable rhyme already adopted by Phaer in his Virgil (1562), and by 
Golding in his Ovid (1567). 


Tlector and his Son. 


This sayd, he reacht to take his sonne: who (of his armes affraide ; 
And then, the horse haire plume, with which he was so ouerlaide, 
Nodded so horrible) he clingd back to his nurse and cryed: 
Laughter affected his great syre, who doft and laid aside 

His fearfull helme, that on the earth cast round about it light; 
Then tooke and kist his loued sonne, and (ballancing his weight 
In dancing him) these louing vowes, to living Jove he usde, 
And all the other bench of Gods: O you that have infusde 
Soule to this infant, now set downe this blessing on his starre, 
Let his renoune be clear as mine: equall his strength in warre. 


Sixth book of HomER’s Ziades, 


64. Robert Southwell, 1560-1595. (Handbook, par. 157.) 


His poetry is generally gentle and contemplative; showing great facility 
in some of his pieces, in others great compression and vigour. His prose 
writings, Mary Magdalene’s Tears and the Triwnph over Death, display 
the same qualities, though not in an equal degree. 
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Loss in Delay. 


Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee, 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Linger’d labours come to nought. 


Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thy hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourn’d have many stays. 
Long demurs breed new delays. 
Two stanzas out of seven. Poetical Works, p. 60, 


Content and Rich. 


My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest; 

My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


My wishes are but few 
All easy to fulfil, 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I feel no care of coin, 
Well doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me my empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 


Silk sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail, 
As freeth me from fear. 


No chance of Fortune’s calms, 
Can cast my comforts down : 
When Fortune smiles, I smile 
to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


And when in froward mood 
She proves an angry foe, 
Small gains 1 found to let her 
come, 
Less loss to let her go. 
Six stanzas out of seventeen. 


Look Home, or Self-contemplation. 


Retiréd thoughts enjoy their own delights, 

As beauty doth in self-beholding eye: 

Man’s mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 

A brief wherein all miracles summéd lie,— 

Of fairest forms and sweetest shapes the store, 

Most graceful all, yet thought may grace them more, 
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The mind a creature is, yet can create, 

To nature’s patterns adding higher skill 

Of finest works ; wit better could the state, 

If force of wit had equal power of will. 

Devise of man in working hath no end ; 

What thought can think another thought can mend. 


Man’s soul of endless beauties image is, 
Drawn by the work of endless skill and might. 
This skilful might gave many sparks of bliss, 
And, to discern this bliss, a native light ; 
T’o frame God’s image as his worth required, 
His might, his skill, his word, and will conspired. 
Three stanzas out of four 


Times go by Turns. 
The loppéd tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower, 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 
The driest soil suck in some moistening shower ; 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


Not always fall of leaf nor ever spring, 
No endless night yet not eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay ; 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 
Two stanzas out of four. 


65. Sir John Harrington, 1561-1612. (J/‘andbook, par. 67.) 


Courtier, translator of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. The following is a 
good specimen of shrewdness, and of manners that have now happily 
passed away. 

The Court of James I. 


In compliance with your asking, now shall you accept my poor 
account of rich doings: I came here a day or two before the 
Danish King came, and from the day he did come, until this 
hour, I have been well-nigh overwhelmed with carousals and 
sports of all kinds, The sports began each day in such manner 
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and such sorts, as well-nigh persuaded me of Mahomet’s paradise. 
We had women, and indeed wine too, in such plenty as wou’d 
have astonish’d each sober beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, 
and the two royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at 
table. I think the Dane hath strangely wrought on our good 
English nobles; for those, whom I never could get to taste good 
liquor, now follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly delights. 
The ladies abandon their sobriety, and seem to roll about in 
intoxication. In good sooth the parliament did kindly to provide 
his Majestie so seasonably with money, for there hath been no 
lack of good livinge, shows, sights, and banquetings, from morn 
to eve. 

One day, a great feast was held, and, after dinner, the repre- 
sentation of Solomon, his Temple, and the coming of the Queen 
of Sheba was made, or (as I may better say) was meant to have 
been made before their Majesties, by device of the Earl of Salis- 
bury and others.—But, alass as all cartlily thinges do fail to poor 
mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our presentment thereof. ‘he 
lady who did play the queen’s part, did carry most precious gifts 
to both their Majesties ; but, forgetting the steppes arising to the 
canopy, overset her casket into his Danish Majesty’s lap, and fell 
at his feet, though I rather think it was in his face. Much was 
the hurry and confusion; cloths and napkins were at hand, to 
make all clean. His Majesty then got up and wou’d dance with 
the Queen of Sheba; but he fell down and humbled himself be- 
fore her, and was carried to an inner chamber and laid on a bed 
of state; which was not a little defiled with the presents of the 
queen, which had been bestowed upon his garments; such as 
wine, cream, jellies, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good mat- 
ters. The entertainment and show went forward, and most of 
the presenters went backward, or fell down ; wine did so occupy 
their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich dress, Hope, 
Faith, and Charity: Hope did essay to speak, but wine rendered 
her endeavours so feeble that she withdrew, and hoped the king 
would excuse her brevity: Faith was then all alone, for I am 
certain she was not joyned with good works, and left the court in 
a staggering condition: Charity came to the king’s feet, and 
seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters had committed : 
in some sorte she made obeysance and brought giftes; but said 


she would return home again, as there was no gift which Heaven 
I 2 
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had not already given his Majesty. She then returned to Hope 
and Faith, who were both in the lower hall. Next came Victory, 
in bright armour, and presented a rich sword to the king, who 
did not accept it, but put it by with his hand; and by a strange 
medley of versification, did endeavour to make suit to the king. 
But Victory did not triumph long; for, after much lamentable. 
utterance, she was led away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep 
on the outer steps of the ante-chamber. Now did Peace make 
entry, and strive to get foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell 
how great wrath she did discover unto those of her attendants ; 
and, much contrary to her semblance, most rudely made war 
with her olive branch, and laid on the pates of those who did 
oppose her coming. 

I have much marvelled at these strange pagentries, and they do 
bring to my remembrance what passed of this sort in our queen’s 
days; of which I was sometime an humble presenter and assist- 
aut: but I ne’er did see such lack of good order, discretion, and 
sobriety, as I have nowdone. I have passed much time in seeing 
the royal sports of hurting and hawking, where the manners were 
such a8 made me devise the beasts were pursuing the sober crea- 
tion, and not man in quest of exercise or food. J will now, in 
good sooth, declare to you, who will not blab, that the gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on here- 
abouts, as if the devil was contriving every man should blow up 
himself, by wild riot, excess, and devastation of time and tem- 
perance. The great ladies do go well masked, and indeed it be 
the only show of their modesty to conceal their countenance ; but, 
alack, they meet with such countenance to uphold their strange 
doings, that I marvel not at aught that happens. The lord of the 
manor is overwhelmed in preparations at Theobalds, and doth 
marvellously please both kings, with good meat, good drink, and 
good speeches. I do often say (but not aloud), that the Danes 
have again conquered the Britons, for I see no man or woman 
either, that can now command himself or herself. I wish I was 
at home :—0O rus, quando te aspiciam ? 

To Mr. Sec. Barlow, 1606. 
From Nuge Antiqua, being a Miscellaneous Collection of Original Papers 
in Prose and Verse; written in the reigns of Henry vil. and 
King James, Vol. ii., p. 131, Lond 1792. 
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Of Treason. 
Treason doth never prosper, what the reason ? 
For if it prosper none dare call it treason. 


Of Fortune. 


Fortune (men say) doth give too much to many: 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 
Epigrams, Lond., 1615. 


66. Samuel Daniel, 1562-1619. (Handbook, pars. 129, 254, 315.) 

‘The well-languaged,’ ‘the pithy,’ as his admirers have called him: 

author of eight books on the History of the Civil War; of various sonnets, 
and other poems. 


The Nobility exhorted to the Patronage of Learning. 


You mighty lords, that with respected grace 

Do at the stern of fair example stand, 

And all the body of this populace 

Guide with the turning of your hand ; 

Keep a right course; bear up from all disgrace ; 
Observe the point of glory to our land: 


Hold up disgracéd Knowledge from the ground ; 
Keep Virtue in request; give worth her due, 
Let not Neglect with barbarous means confound 
So fair a good, to bring in night a-new; 

Be not, O be not accessary found 

Unto her death, that must give life to you. 


Where will you have your virtuous name safe laid ?— 
Jn gorgeous tombs, in sacred cells secure ? 

Do you not see those prostrate heaps betray'd 

Your facher’s bones, and could not keep them sure ? 
Aud will you trust deceitful stones fair laid, 

And think they will be to your honour truer ? 


No, no; unsparing Time will proudly send 
A warrant unto Wrath, that with one frown 
Will all these mockeries of vain-glory rend, 
And make them (as before) ungraced, unknown: 
Poor idle honours, that can ill defend 
Your memories, that cannot keep their own ! 
From Musophilus. 
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67. Joshua Sylvester, 1563-1618. (Handbook, pars. 67, 163.) 


The translator of the Divine du Bartas, and a favourite of Milton’s, 
The following iines are a favourable specimen of his translation. 


The Celestial Orbs inhabited. 
T’ll n’ere beleeue that the Arch-Architect 
With all these fires the heauenly arches deckt 
Onely for shew, and with their glistring shields 
T” amaze poore shepheards watching in the fields: 
]’ll n’ere beleeue that the least flower than prancks 
Our garden borders, or the common banks, 
And the least stone that in her warming lap 
Our kind nourse Earth doth couetously wrap 
Hath some peculiar vertue of its owne ; 
And that the glorious starres of Heau’n haue none, 
But shine in vaine, and haue no charge precise, 
But to be walking in Heau’ns galleries, 
And through that pallace vp and doune to clamber 
As golden gulls about a presence chamber. 

Du Barras, His Deuine Weekes and Workes, Lond., p. 230. 


68. Michael Drayton, 1563-1631. (Handbook, pars. 17, 24, 
IOI, 130.) 

The author of above a hundred thousand rhyming verses—most of them 
written before he was thirty. His Barons’ Wars describe the civil wars 
of Edward 11. His Polyolbion describes England, county by county, in 
thirty books of Alexandrines, Selden has added notes to part of this poem. 


The Severn—personified. 


Now Sabrine as a queen, miraculously fair, 

Is absolutely placed in her imperial chair 

Of crystal richly wrought, that gloriously did shine, 
Her grace becoming well a creature so divine. 

And as her god-like self, so glorious was her throne, 

In which himself to sit great Neptune had been known ; 
Whereon there were engraved those nymphs the god had wooed, 
And every several shape wherein for love he sued ; 
Each daughter, her estate and beauty, every son; 

What nations he had ruled what countries he had won. 
No fish in this wide waste, but with exceeding cost 
Was there in antique work most curiously embossed. 
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She, in a watchet weed,* with many a curious wave, 
Which as a princely gift great Amphitrite gave ; 
Whose skirts were to the knee, with coral fringed below, 
To grace her goodly steps. And where she meant to go, 
The path was strewed with pearl : which though they orient were, 
Yet scarce known from her feet, they were so wondrous clear ; 
To whom the mermaids hold her glass, that she may see 
Before all other floods how far her beauties be. 
Polyolbion, Fifth Song. 
The Stag Hunt. 


Now when the hart doth hear 
The often bellowing hounds to vent his secret leir,> 
He rousing rusheth out, and through the brakes doth drive, 
As though up by the roots the bushes he would rive. 
And, through the cumbrous thicks,* as fearfully he makes, 
He with his branchéd head the tender saplings shakes, 
That sprinkling their moist pearl, do seem for him to weep ; 
When after goes the cry, with yellings loud and deep, 
That all the forest rings, and every neighbouring place ; 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the chase. 
Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter cheers, 
Whilst still the lusty stag his high-palmed head up-bears, 
His body showing state, with unbent Knees upright, 
Expressing (from all beasts) his courage in his flight. 
But when, the approaching foes still following, he perceives 
That he his speed must trust, his usual walk he leaves, 
And o’er the champain flies: which when the assembly find, 
Each follows, as his horse were footed with the wind. 
But being then imbost,‘ the noble stately deer 
When he hath gotten ground (the kennel cast arrear) 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing soil : 
That serving not, then proves if he his scent can foil, 
And makes amongst the herds, and flocks of shag-wool’d sheep, 
Them frighting from the guard of those who had their keep. 
But, when as all his shifts his safety still denies, 
Put quite out of his walk, the ways and fallows tries. 
Whom when the ploughman meets, his team he letteth stand 
T’ assail him with his goad; so with his hook in hand, 


® Azure robe; 80 called from blue watchet cloth. 
> Lair. ¢ Thicket 4 Bosses are foam babbles. 
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Tbe shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth hollo: 
When, with tempestuous speed, the hounds and huntsman follow ; 
Until the noble deer, through toil bereaved of strength, 

His long and sinewy legs then failing him at length, 

The villages attempts, enraged, not giving way 

To anything he meets now at his sad decay. 

The cruel ravenous hounds and bloody hunters near, 

This noblest beast of chase, that vainly doth but fear, 

Some bank or quickset finds: to which his haunch opposed, 
He turns upon his foes, that soon have him enclosed, 

The churlish-throated hounds then holding him at bay; 
And as their cruel fangs on his harsh skin they lay, 

With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wounds. 
T'he hunter, coming in tv help his wearied hounds, 

He desperately assails ; until, opprest by force, 

lle who the mourner is to his own dying corse, 


‘Spon the ruthless earth his precious tears lets fall. 
Polyolbion, Thirteenth Song, 


Queen Mab’s Chariot. 


Her chariot ready straight is made, 
Each thing therein is fitting laid, 
That she by nothing might be stay’d, 
For nought must be her letting: 
Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
The harnesses of gossamer, 
Fly Cranion, her charioteer, 
Upon the coach-box getting. 
Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 
Which for the colours did excel ; 
The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 
So lively was the Jimning: 
‘Tne seat the soft wool of the bee, 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a py’d butterflee, 
I trow, ’twas simple trimming. 
The wheels compos’d of crickets’ bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the stones, 
With thistle-down they shod its 
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For all her maidens much did fear, 
If Oberon had chanc’d to hear, 
That Mab his queen should have been there 
He would not have abode it. 
Out of eighty-eight stanzas, Nymphidia: The 
Court of Fairy. 


69. Sir John Davies, 1570-1626. (Handbook, pars. 103, 136.) 


An Irish judge. His poem on the Jmmortality of the Soul was written 
in 1599. 


False and True Knowledge. 


Why did my parents send me to the schools 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind, 

Since the desire to know first made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind? ... 


All things without, which round about we see, 
We seek to know, and how therewith to do; 
But that whereby we reason, live, and be, 
Within ourselves, we strangers are thereto. .. 


Ts it because the mind is like the eye 

Through which it gathers knowledge by degrees , 
Whose rays reflect not, but spread outwardly, 

Not seeing itself when other things it sees ? 


No doubtless; for the mind can backward cast, 
Upon herself, her understanding light ; 

But she is so corrupt and so defaced 
That her own image doth herself affright. ... 


Yet if Affliction once her wars begin, 
And threat the feeble sense with sword and fire, 
The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in, 
And to herself she gladly doth retire ; 


As spiders touch’d seck their web’s inmost part; 
As bees in storms unto their hives return ; 

As blood in danger gathers to the heart ; 
As men ecek towns, when foes the country burn. 
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If aught can teach us aught, A ffliction’s looks, 
Making us look unto ourselves so near, 

Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books, 
Or all the learned schools that ever were. 


This mistress lately pluck’d me by the ear, 
And many a golden lesson hath me taught ; 

Hath made iny senses quick, and reason clear, 
Reform’d my will, and rectified my thought... . 


Neither Minerva, nor the learned Muse, 
Nor rules of art, nor precepts of the wise, 
Could in my brain those beams of skill infuse, 
As but the glance of this dame’s angry eyes. . « e 


I know my body’s of so frail a kind, 
As force without, fevers within, can kill; 
I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 
But ’tis corrupted both in wit and will. 


I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all: 

I know I’m one of Nature’s little kings, 
Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 


I know my life’s a pain, and but a span ; 
I know my sense is mock’d with everything ; 
And, to conclude, I know myself a man, 
Which is a proud, and yet a wretched thing. 
From Zne Introduction. 


70. William Shakespeare, 1564-1616. (flandbook, pars. 93, 
144, 255-262.) 


Instead of giving lengthened extracts from Shakespeare or Milton, it is 
deemed more convenient to quote a few lines of passages best known, and 
refer the reader to the place where he may find the rest. The extracts 
from Shakespeare are arranged according to the three periods to which his 
dramas belong. 

First Period. 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A mere anitomy. Comedy of Errors, act v. sc. % 
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I have no other but a woman’s reason ; 


I think him so, because I think him so. 
Tro Gentlemen of Verona, act i. sc. 2. 


O, how this Spring of love resembleth 


The uncertain glory of an April day. L6., act i. sc. 3. 
Make a virtue of necessity. Ib., act iv. se. 1. 
How use doth breed a habit in a man! Lb., act Vv. 8c. 4. 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. Love’s Labour’s Lost, act ii. sc. 1. 
As sweet, and musical, 
As bright Apollo’s lute, Id., act iv. sc. 3. 
They have been at a great feast of Languages, and have stolen the scraps. 
Ib., act v. se. 1. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 
Taming of the Shrew, act iv. sc. 1. Othello, act iii. sc. 1, etc. 
She’s beautiful ; and therefore to be woo'd: 
She is a woman; therefore to be won. Henry vj., part i. act v. sc. 3. 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. J0., part ii, act iii, sc. 2. 

He dies, and makes no sign. L6., act ili, sc. 3. 

Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in 
erecting a grammar-school; and whereas, before, our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be 
used; and, contrary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a 


paper-mill. Lb., act iv. sc. 7. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. £6., part iit, act v. sc. 6. 
Second Period, 
Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? Richard I, act i, se. 3. 
The ripest fruit first falls. 1b., act ii. sc. 1. 


Of comfort no man speak ; 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; .... 
For heaven’s sake, Jet us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings :— 
How some have been depos’d, some slain in war, 
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Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d : 

Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill’d ; 

All murther’d :—For within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp. ichard 11., act iii. sc. 2. 
Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. Richard IUI., act i. sc, 1 


This weak piping time of peace. Tb., act i, se. r. 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits. Ib., act i. sc. 2. 
False, fleeting, perjured Clarence. Ib., act i. se. 4. 
An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. Ib., act iv. sc. 4. 


True hope is swift, and flies with swallows’ wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. Ib., act v. sc. 2. 


Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs, King John, act iii. sc. 1. 


And he that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. Ib., act iii, se. 4. 


Const. He talks to me that never had a son. 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
Const. Gnef fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form,  10,, act iii, se. 4. 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily 
To throw a perfume on the violet... . 


Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. Ib., act iv. sc. 2. 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse. Ib., act iv, sc. 2. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill-deeds, 

Makes ill-deeds done ! Ib., act. iv. se. 2. 


In those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross, Henry rv., part i, act i. sc. 1. 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Ib., act i, sc. 3. 
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I know a trick worth two of that. Henry 1V., part i. act ii. sc. 1 


Give you a reason on compulsion! if reasons were as plenty as blacks 
berries, I would give no man a reason upon compulsion. 6. act ii. sc. 4. 
Call you that backing of your friends ? Ib., act ii, sc. 4. 
Glen. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hot. Why, so can 1; or so can any man: 
But will they come, when vou do call forthem?  Jb., act iii, se. 1. 
Tell truth, and shame the devil. Ib., act iii. se. 1. 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. Ib., act iv. sc, 1. 
I’ll not march through Coventry with them; that’s flat... . There’s but 
a shirt and a half in all my company: and the half-shirt is two napkins, 
tacked together, and thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s coat without 
sleeves. Ib., act iv. sc. 2. 
The better part of valour is—discretion. Tb., act v. sc. 4. 
I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. 
Ib., part ii. act i, sc. 2. 


He hath eaten me out of house and home. Ib., act ii. se. 1. 
With all appliances and means to boot. Ib,, act iii. se. 1. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Ib., act iii. sc 1. 


Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as they say, accommodated ; 
or when a man is,—being,—whereby,—he may be thought to be accom- 
modated; which is an excellent thing, Ih., act iii. sc. 2. 

P, Hen, I never thonght to hear you speak again. 

K. Hen, Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. b., act iv. sc. 4. 

Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him, Henry V., act i, se. ¥. 

When he speaks 


The air, a charter’d libertine, is free. Ib., act i. se. 1. 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out. Ib., act iv. se. 1. 


Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul is his own. 

Ib., act iv. se. 1, 
Then shall our names 

Familiar in their mouths, as household words . . . 

Be freshly remembered, Id., act iv. sc. 3 

Farewell ! a Jong farewell to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
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The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. Henry viir., act iii, %, 3. 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Zb., act iii. sc. 2. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
Lroilus and Cressida, act iii. se. 3. 


Aud, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 


Be shook to air. Lb., act iii. sc. 3. 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows ? - Cortolanus, act iii, sc. 1. 
For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description. Antony and Cleop., act ii. sc. 2. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Ib,, act ii. se. 2. 

Beware the ides of March. Julius Caesar, act i. sc. 2. 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus. Ib., act i. ac. 2. 
' But, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. Ib., act i, se. 2, 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once, Ib., act ii, se. 2. 

The choice and master spirits of this age. Zb., act iii, se. 1. 

Though last, not least in love. Ib., act iii, se. 1. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ear; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Cesar! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Cesar answer'd it. 
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Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men,— 


Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. Julius Cesar, act iii, sc. 2. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. Ib., act iii. sc. 2 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. Ib., act iv, se. 2 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries, Ib., act iv. sc. 3. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man! Ib., act v. sc. 5. 
But earthlier happy is the rose distill'd 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, act i. sc. ¥ 
The course of true love never did run smooth. Ib., act i, sc. 3 
That very time I saw (but thou couldst not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, thronéd by the west ; 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: .. . 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. Ib,, act ii. se. 2. 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows. Lb., act ii, se. 2. 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name, Th., act v. se. 3. 
It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me, 
Alls well that ends well, act i. 3c. ¥ 
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Praising what is lost. 
Makes the remembrance dear. Alf’s nell that ends well, act v. sc. 3. 


Let’s take the instant by the forward top, 

For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 

Steals, ere we can effect them, Ib., act v. sc, 3. 


Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? Merchant of Venice, act i. sc, 1. 
I am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. Ibd., act i, sc. 1. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chatf; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them; and when you have them, they are 


not worth thesearch. Ib., act i, sc. I, 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. Ib,, act i, sc. 3. 
Sufferance is the badge of all our ¢ribe. Ib., act i. se. 3. 


Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 


Say this, Ib,, act i, se. 3. 
All things that are 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. Tb., act ii, sc. 3. 

All that glitters is not gold. £6., act ii, se, 7. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless’d ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It isan attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. £6., act iv. ec. 1. 
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A Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a Daniel! 
Merchant of Vemiss, act iv. 8c. 1, 


He is well paid that is well satisfied. Ib., act iv. se. 1, 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!  J0,, act v. 8c. £. 


Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it, fh. mie. &. L 


I am never merry when I hear sweet music. Ib,, act v. sc. 2. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, Ib., act v. sc. 1. 


Friendship 1s constant in all other things, 

Save in the office and affairs of love: 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent. Much ado about nothing, act ii. sc. 1. 


I were but little happy, if I could say how much, J0., act u. sc. 1. 
Sigh, no more, ladies; sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never. Ib., act ii. se. 3. 


Every one can master a grief, but he that hath it. J0., act iii. sc. 2. 
Are you good men and true? 1b,, act iii. sc, 3. 


Tis all men’s office to speak patience, 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself, fb,, act v se. 1 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his nead ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finas tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good inevery thing. As you like it, act. i. se. 3, 
K 
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All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 
The infant, mewling and puking, 
The whining school-boy, creeping like a snail to school ; 
The lover, sighing like a furnace ; 
The soldier seeking the bubble reputation ; 
The justice full of wise saws and modern instances ; 
The lean and slippered pantaloon. 
» « « Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 
As you like it, act ii, sc. 7. 
Your Jf is the only peacemaker, Ib,, act v. 8c. 4. 


That strain again—it had a dying fall: 

Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour! Twelfth Night, act i, sc. ¥. 
She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’? the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin’d in thought; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 


Smiling at grief. 1b,, act ii, sc. 4, 
Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. Lb., act iii, se. 4 
Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues, Measure for Measure, act i, sc. 1. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, Zb., act i. ac. 5. 


Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it hke a giant! . . . Man, proud man, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, . .. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 2., act ii. sc. 2. 


Why, al] the souls that were, were torteit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. Ib., act ii, sc. 2 
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Claudio. Death 18 a fearful thing. 
Isabella, And shamed life a hateful, 
Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 


To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; ... 


I'he weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
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To what we fear of death. Measure for Measure, act iii, sc. 1, 


Too early seen unknown, and known too late. Romeo and Julset, act i. sc. 


He jests at scars, who never felt a wound. 
What’s in aname? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet, 

] am the very pink of courtesy. 

My man’s as true as steel, 

My poverty, not my will, consents, 


Third Period. 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To havea thankless child ! 
I am a man 
More sinned against than sinning, 


Oh, that way madness lies; let me shun that : 
No more of that, 


I'l] talk a word with this same learned Theban. 
Ay, every inch a king, 


Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all, 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us, 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman, 
To be, or not to be—that is the question : 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die, to sleep,— 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,— ’t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d,. To die, to sleep ;~= 
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Ib., act si. sc. 


Tb., act ii. sc. 
Ib., act ii. sc. 
Ib., act ii, se, 


“PP p 


Ib., act v. sc. 


Leur, act i. se. 4. 


tJ 
s 


[b., act iii, sc. 
fb, act iii, se. 4. 
Ib., act iii. x, 4, 
Ib., act iv. se. 6. 
Ib., act iv. se. 6. 


Id. act Vv. see 3 


Tb,, act Vv. ac. 3 
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To sleep! perchance, to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would these fardels best, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death,— 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Hamiet, act ni, et. 1, 
(For other lines, see Handbook, par. 262.) 


The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am J] in my speech, 
. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love. Othello, act i, se. 3. 


Her father lov’d me; oft invited me; 

Still question’d me the story of my life, 

From year to year,—the battles, sieges, fortunes 

That I have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it, 

Wherein J spake of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent-deadly breach. 
; My story being done, 

She pave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

She swore,—Iu faith, ’twas strange, ‘twas passing strange, 
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"Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wish’d she had not heard it ;—yet she wish’d 

That Heav’n had made her such a man. She thank’d me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake :— 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d: 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 





This only is the witchcraft I have us’d. Othello, act i. sc. 3. 
I do perceive here a divided duty. Ib,, act i, sc. 3. 
O most lame and impotent conclusion | Ib., act ii. se. 1. 


© that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their 
nins, Ib., act ii. se. 3 


ae 
Potations pottle deep. Id., act ii. se. 3. 
How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? Ib., act ii. se. 3. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; ‘tis something-nothing ; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
fobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, I0., act iii, se, 3. 
Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 


As proofs of holy writ. Lb., act iil. sc. 3. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, Ib,, act iii, sc. 3. 
Othello’s occupation’s gone ! Ib., act iii, se. 3. 
Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. Ib. act iii. se. 3. 
This denoted a foregone conclusion, Ib., act iii, se. 3, 
They laugh that win. Ib., act iv, se. 1, 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips, Ib., act iv. se. 2. 


tw 


I have done the state some service, and they know it. J0., act v, sc. 


Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. ‘Then must you speak 

Of one that Jov’d not wisely, but too well. 1b,, act Vv. se. 2. 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, Ib,, act v. sc. 2. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Macbeth, act i. se. 3. 
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Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. Macbeth, act i. sc. 4- 
Yet I do fear thy nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way. Ib., act i, 8c. 5. 


Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. Ib., act i, sc, 5. 


If it were done, when ’t is done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingnedients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He ’s here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu’d, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off : 

. ; ‘ ‘ I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my Intent, but only 
Vaulting Ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 


And falls on the other. Td., act i. sc. 7. 
I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. Ib., act i, se. 7. 
I dare do al] that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Id., act i, sc. 7. 

We fai} ! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. Zd., act i, sc. 7. 


Bacheth does murder sleep !—the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care. Lb., act ii. sc. 1. 
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The labour we delight in physics pain. 


Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what’s done is done, 


We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it. 


Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 


Thou canst not say, I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
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Macbeth, act ii. sc. 2, 


Jb., act iii, sc. 2. 
Jb,, act iii. sc. 2. 


Ib., act iii. se. 4. 


Tb., act iii. se. 4. 


[ The Ghost rises again, 
Macbeth, Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 


Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 


Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 
Lady M, Think of this, good peers, 


Bat as a thing of custom—’tis no other; 


Only it spoils the pleasure of the time, 
Bfucbeta. What man dare, J dare: 


Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 


Shall never tremble. 


I'll make assurance doably sure, 
And take a bond of fate. 


Show his eyes, and grieve his heart, 
Come like shadows, so depart. 


Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 


Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 


My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud, but deep. 


That keep her from her rest, 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d , 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ? 


Throw physic to the dogs,—I1’ll none of it. 
The cry is still, Zhey come. 


Q., act ill. aC, 4. 
1b., act iv, se. 1. 
Ib., act iv. sc. I. 


Ib,, act iv, sc. 3 


Jb., act v. 8c, 3. 


Ib., act Vv. SC. 3. 


Ib,, act Vv. 8c. 3. 
Dd., act V. sc. 3. 


Lb., act V,. &C. be 
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And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death, Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale, 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing | Macbeth, act v. sc 5. 
That lies like truth, Ib,, act v. sc. 5. 
I bear a charméd life. Tb, act v. sc. 7 


Be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 


And break it to our hope. Lb,, act v. sc. 8. 
I will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently, Tempest, act i, st. 2. 


Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows, b., act ii, sc. 2. 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve, Ib., activ. sc. Ts 
We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. Ib., act iv. sc, 1. 


Virtue. (Handbook, par. 262.) 


I can easicr teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one 

of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 
Merchant of Venice, act i, sc, 2. 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. Ld., act iii, sc. 2. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. Ld,, act Vv, sc. I. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 


As if we liad them not. Measure for Measure, act i, sc. 1. 
Most dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 

To sin in loving virtue. Ib., act ii, sc, 2. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful, Ib., act iii. sc. f. 


My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation, Julius Cesar, act ii. sc. 3. 
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If lam 
Tradne’d by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing—let me say, 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. Henry VitIy act i. se, 2. 
Your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. As you like #, act ii. se. 3. 


I held it ever 
Virtue and knowledge were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches; careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
but immortality attends the former 
Making a man a god. 


Virtue that transgresses is but patched with sin; and sin that 
amends is but patched with virtue. Tuelfth Night, act i. sc. 5. 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by the doer’s deed : 
Where great additions swell us, and virtue none 
It is a dropsied honour, AlPs well that ends well, act ii. se. 3 
Never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, act v. sc. I. 


The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades when speaking fails. Winter's Tale, act ii, sc. 2. 


Where's that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? Othello, act iii, se. 3. 


Sonnet liv. 


Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that swect ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye, 

As the perfuméd tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their maskéd buds discloses ; 
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But—for their virtue only is their show— 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not s0; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made; 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth, 


Sonnet cxlv. 

Those lips, that Love’s own hand did make, 
Breath’d forth the sound that said ‘I hate,’ 
To me that languish’d for her sake: 
But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue that, ever sweet, 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom ; 
And taught it thus anew to greet: 
‘T hate,’ she alter’d with an end, 
That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who, like a fiend, 
From heav’n to hell is flown away : 

‘TI hate,’ from hate away she threw, 

And saved my life, saying—‘ not you! 


71. The Translators. (/andbook, pars. 63-72.) 


In these extracts, the spelling, the words—some French, some Latin, 
some Saxon—and the thoughts, are all instructive. 


LogD BERNER’S TRANSLATION OF FROISSART, 1530. (Handbook, 
par. 79.) 
The Election of Pope. 

Anon after the dethe of the pope Gregory, the cardynalles 
drew them into the conclaue, in the palays of saynt Peter. 
Anone after, as they were entred to chose a pope, accordyng to 
their vsage, such one as shuld be good and profytable for holy 
churche, the romayns assembled thé togyder in a great nombre, 
and came into the bowrage of saynt Peter: they were to the 
nombre of xxx. thousand what one and other, in the entent to do 
yuell, if the mater went nat accordynge to their appetytes. And 
they came oftentymes before the conclaue, and sayd, Harke ye, 
sir cardynalles, delyuer you atones, and make a pope; ye tary tc 
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longe; if ye make a romayne, we woll nat chaung him; but yf 
ye make any other, the romayne people and counsayles woll nat 
take hym for pope, and ye putte yourselfe all in aduenture to 
be slayne. The cardynals, who were as than in the danger of the 
romayns, and herde well those wordes, they were nat at their 
ease, nor assured of their lyues, and so apeased them of their yre 
as well as they myght with fayre wordes; but somoche rose the 
felony of the romayns, y* suche as were next to y° conclaue, to 
thentent to make the cardynalles afrayde, and to cause them to 
cédiscende the rather to their opinyons, brake vp the dore of the 
conclaue, whereas the cardynalles were. ‘han the cardynalles 
went surely to haue been slayne, and so fledde away to saue 
their lyues, some one waye and some another; but the romayns 
were nat so content, but toke them and put them togyder agayn, 
whether they wolde or nat. The cardynalles than seynge thé- 
selfe in the daunger of the romayns, and in great parell of their 
lyues, agreed among themselfe, more for to please the people 
than for any of deuocyon ; howbeit, by good electyon they chase 
an holy man, a cardynall of the romayne nacion, whom pope 
Vrbayne the fyfte had made cardynall, and he was called before 
the cardynall of saynt Peter. This electyon pleased greatly 
y® romayns, and so this good man had all the ryghtes that 
belonged to the papalite: howebeit he lyued nat but thre dayes 
after, and I shall shewe you why. The romayns, who desyred 
a pope of their owne nacion, were so ioyfull of this newe pope, 
y* they toke hym, who was a hundred yere of age, and sette 
nym on a whyte mule, and so ledde him vp and doune through 
y® cytie of Rome, exaltyng him, and shewyng howe they had 
vaquesshed the cardynals, seyng they had a pope romayn 
accordyng to their owne ententes, in so moche that the good 
holy man was 80 sore traueyled that he fell syck, and so dyed 
the thyrde daye, and was buryed in the churche of saynt Peter, 
and there he lyethe. 
Reprint of 1812, vol. i., pp. 510, 511. 


GoLpina’s TRANSLATION OF CaLVIN’s SERMONS, 1584. (Hand- 
book, par. 67.) 
The Lord hath taken away. 


Behold how men rush without their boundes: And what do 
they in it? 1t is al one as if thev should accuse God to be either 
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a tyraunt, or a brainlesse person that seeketh nothing but to 
bring all to confusion. Soe what horrible blasphemie there 
foloweth euery blast of mens mouthes, and yet there be very 
few that consider it. But yet it is so great a matter: as it hath 
pleased the Holy Ghost to teache vs, that if we mind to giue 
glory vnto God and to blesse his name as becommeth vs, we 
must be fully perswaded, that God doeth not anything without 
reason. So then Jet vs not charge him, neither with crueltie nor 
with ignorance, as though he did thinges of spite or at randon: 
but let vs acknowledge that in al points and in al respects hee 
proceedeth with wonderfull iustice, exceeding great goodnesse, 
and infinite wisdome, so as there is nothing but vprightnesse and 
equitie in all his doings. True it is that here remaineth one 
point more to debate: that is to wit, how Job acknowledged 
God to be the taker away of the things that he was spoyled of 
by theeues, which seemeth a very straunge thing vnto us. But 
forasmuch as this tyme wyll not serue tu declare it now: we will 
reserue it tyl to morowe. 

Sermons of Maister Iohn Caluin rpon the Booke of [ob : translated 

out of French by ARTHUR GOLDING, Lond., 1584, p. 32. 


The congregatiéb of the hypocrites shal be desolate and fire shal 

deuoure the houce of bribes. 

If a man haue gathered briers and thornes and made a fagotte 
of them: they uill be so snarled as hee will be lothe to putte 
hvs hande to them, and hee shall not knowe on what side to 
take holde of them: and specially if hee woulde drawe out a 
hough of them hee cannot. But if hee putte fire to them, imme- 
diately they kindle, and crackle, and cast a farre greater blase 
than if they were fast and substantial wood. 

Euen so it is with the wicked. They bee lyke thornes and 
bryers, and when they be plashed one within another, 8 man 
cannot tell howe to vndoe them, nother can he well come at them. 
But assoone as God putteth fire to them, then must they necdes 
cracke in pieces and vtterly consume out of hande. 


Ib., p. 288, 
FLorio0’s TRANSLATION OF MonTAaIGNeE, 1613. (J/andbk., pr. 67.) 
Suicide criminal. 


Many are of opinion that without the expresse commandmente 
of him that hath placed vs in this world we may bi no means 
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forsake the garrison of it, and that it is in the hands of God oncly, 
who therein hath placed-vs, not for ourselves alone, but for his 
glorie, and others service, when ever it shall please him to dis- 
charge vs hence, and not for vs to take leave: That we are not 
born for ourselves, but for our countrie: The lawes for their 
owne interest require an accompt at our hands for ourselves, and 
have a just action of murther against-vs. There is more con- 
stancie in vsing the chaine that holds-vs, then breaking the 
same: and more triall of stedfastnesse in [tegulus, then in Cate. 
MONTAIGNE’S Essayes, done into English by JoHN FLORIO. 
Lond., 1613, p. 194. 


Anger not always to be repressed. 


A slave, who was a lewd and vicious man, but yet whose 
eares were somewhat fedde with philosophicall documents, having 
for some faults by him committed, by the commandement of 
Plutarche his master, beene stripped naked, whilst another servant 
of his whipped him, grombled in the beginning that he was 
whipped without reason, aud had done nothing: But in the end, 
mainly crying out, he fell to rayling and wronging his master, 
ypbraiding him, that he was not a true philosopher, as he 
vanted himselfe to be, and how he had often heard him say that 2 
was an vnseemly thing in a man to be angrie. And that he had 
made a booke of it: And now all plonged in rage, and engulfed in 
choller to cause him so crueliy to be beaten, was cleane contrarie 
to his owne writing. To whom Plutarche, with an vnaltered and 
milde-settled countenance, said thus voto him. What! Thou 
raskall, whereby doest thou judge I am now angrie? Doth my 
countenance, doth my voice, doth my colour, or doth my speech 
give thee any testimonie that I am either mooved or chollerike. 
Me seemeth, mine eyes are not staringly-wilde, nor my face 
troubled, nor mv voice frightfull or distempered. Doe I waxe 
redde? Doe I foame at the mouth? Dooth any word escape 
me I may repent hereafter? Dve I startle and quake? Doe I 
rage and ruffle with anger? For, to tell thee true, these are 
the right signes of choler and tokens of anger. Then turning 
to the party that whipped him, Continue still thy worke, quoth 
he, whilst this fellow and I dispute of the matter. 

Ib., book ii., p. gor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Section 1. The reign of James 1., 1603-1625. 
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39 


2. From the death of James 1. to the Restoration. 
3. From the Restoration to the death of William 111. 


THE seventeenth century is one of the most active in English 
literature : it contains also some of the chief names in French 
literature. It is the age of the maturity of Shakespeare's genius ; 
of Milton; of the new philosophy ; of ethics; of purest theology ; 
of the commencement of modern prose style; and of the general 
extension of scholarship, oriental and classical. 


Death of Elizabeth . 1603 
Hampton Court Con- 
ference. . . . 1604 
Douay Bible . . 160g 
Authorized Version . 1611 
Death of Jamesr. . 1625 
Charterhouse founded 1612 


Death of Charles 1. . 1649 


Death of Charles n. . 1685 


Revolution . . 1688 


Camoens . 
Tasso fs 


Paul Sarpi 
Galileo. 
Pernese 
Episcopius 
Grotius 
Gassendi . 


Bochart 
Calderon . 
Cocceius . 


Spinosa . 
Puffendorf 
Limborch . 
La Bruyere 
Bayle. . 
Dupin . 


1524-1579 
1544-1595 


1552~1623 
1564-1642 
1580-1634 
158 3~1643 
1583-1645 
3592-1055 


1599-1667 
1601-1684 
1608-1669 


1632-1677 
1632-1694 
1633-1911 
1642-1696 
1649=1700 
1659-1713 


De Lisle’s Maps 1668-16y3 


“142. 


Montaigne 
F. Socinus 
Beza .. 
Malherbe . 


Kepler. . 
Petau. . 
Richelieu . 
Balzac. 

Descartes . 
Voiture 

Corneille . 


Rochefuucault 
St. Evremond. 


Pascal . 


Sevigné, M. . 


Boileau 
Louis x1v 
Kacine. 
Fenelon 
Boasuet 


1533-1592 
1539-1604 
1519-1605 
1555-1628 


1571-1630 
1583-1652 
1585-1642 
1594-1655 
1596-1650 
1598-1648 
1606-1684 
1613-1680 
1613-1703 
1623-1662 
1627-1696 
1636-1911 
1638-3913 
1639-1699 
1651-1791 
1624~1104 
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72. Sir Thomas Overbury, 1580-1613. (Handbook, par. 327.) 

One of the most accomplished gentlemen about the court of James I. 
His Characters ; or, Witty Descriptions of the properties of Sundry Persons, 
forms part of his Miscellaneous Works. 


A Fair and Happy Milkmaid. 


Is a country wench, that is so far from making herself beautiful 
by art, that one look of hers is able to put all face physic out of 
countenance. She knows a fair look is but a dumb orator to 
commend virtue, therefore minds it not. All her excellencies 
stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon her with- 
out her knowledge. The lining of her apparel, which is herself, 
is far better than outsides of tissue; for though she be not 
arrayed in the spoil of the silkworm, she is decked in innocence 
—a far better wearing. She doth not, with lying long in bed, 
spoil both her complexion and conditions; nature hath taught 
her too, immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises therefore 
with Chanticlere, her dame’s cock, and at night makes the lamb 
her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the teats through 
her fingers, it seems that so sweeta milk-press makes the milk 
whiter or sweeter ; for never came almond-glore or aromatic oint- 
ment on her palm to taint it. The golden ears of corn fall and 
kiss her feet when she reaps them, as if they wished to be bound 
and led prisoners by the same hand that felled them. Her breath 
isher own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new- 
made haycock. She makes her hand hard with labour, and her 
heart soft with pity ; and when winter evenings fall early, sitting 
at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the giddy wheel of 
fortune. She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it seems 
ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do 
well. She bestows her year’s wages at next fair, and in choosing 
her garments, counts no bravery in the world likedecency. The 
garden and beehive are all her physic and surgery, and she lives 
the longer for it. She dares go alone and unfold sheep in the 
night, and fears no manner of ill because she means none; yet, 
to say truth, she is never alone, but is still accompanied with 
old songs, honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones; yet they 
have their efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell 
them; only a Friday’s dream is all her superstition ; that she 
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conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is, 
she may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck 
upon her winding-sheet. 


A Franklin. 

His outside is an ancient yeoman of England, though his inside 
may give arms (with the best gentleman) and never fee the 
herald. There is no truer servant in the house than himself. 
Though he be master, he says not to his servants, Go to field, but, 
Let us go; and with his own eye doth both fatten his flock, and 
set forward all manner of husbandry. He is taught by nature 
to be contented with a little; his own fold yields him both food 
and raiment, he is pleased with any nourishment God sends, 
whilst curious gluttony ransacks, as it were, Noah’s ark for food, 
only to feed the riot of one meal. He is never known to go tu 
law; understanding to be law-bound among men is like to be 
hide-bound among his beasts; they tl:rive not under it, and that 
such men sleep as unquietly as if their pillows were stuffed with 
lawyers’ penknives. When he builds, no poor tenant’s cottage 
hinders his prospect ; they are, indeed, his alms-houses, though 
there be painted on them no such superscription. He never sits 
up late but when he hunts the badger, the vowed foe of his 
lambs; nor uses he any cruelty, but when he hunts the hare; 
nor subtilty, but when he settcth snares for the snipe, or pitfalls 
for the blackbird; nor oppression, but when in the month of 
July he goes to the next river and shears his sheep. He allows 
of honest pastime; and thinks not the bones of the dead any thing 
bruised or the worse for it, though the country lasses dance in 
the churchyard after even-song. Rock-~Monday, and the wake 
in summer, shrovings, the wakeful catches on Christmas-eve, the 
hokey or seed-cake, these he yearly keeps, yet holds them no 
relics of popery. He is not so inquisitive after news derived from 
the privy closet, when the finding an eyry of hawks in his own 
ground, or the foaling of a colt come of a good strain, are tidings 
more pleasant and more profitable. He is lord paramount with- 
in himself, though he hold by never so mean a tenure, and dics 
the more contentedly, (though he leave his heir young,) in regard 
he leaves him not liable to a covetuus guardian. Lastly, to end 
him, he cares not when his end comes; he needs not fear his 
audit, for his quietus is in heaven. 
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A Pedant. 


Hee treades in a rule, and one hand scannes verses and the 
other holds his scepter. Hce dares not thinke a thought, that 
the nominative case ‘governs not the verbe; and he never had 
meaning in his life, for he travelled only for words. His ambitiou 
is criticisme, and his example 7udly. Hee values phrases, and 
elects them by the sound, and the eight parts of Speech are his 
servants. ‘To bee briefe, he is a heteroclite, for hee wants the 
plurall number, having onely the single quality of words. 


A Wife. 


Rather than these*® the object of my love 

Let it be good ; when these with vertue go, 

‘hey (in themselves indifferent) vertues prove, 

For good (like fire) turns all things to be so, 
God’s image in her sowle, O let me place, 
My dove upon! not Adam’s in her fuce. ... 


Give me next good, an understanding wife, 
By nature wise, not learned by much art, 
Some knowledge on her side, will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart : 
Besides, her inborne vertue fortifie. 
They are most firmly good, that best know why. 


Out of forty-seven stanzas. Miscellaneous Works, Lond., 1656, 


73. Edward Fairfax, d. 1632. (J/andbook, par. 67.) 
Author of a translation of Zasso, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 


Ltinaldo on Mount Olivet before entering the Enchanted Wood. 


It was the time when ’gainst the breaking day, 

Rebellious night yet strove, and still repined ; 

For in the East appear’d the morning grey, 

And yet some lamps in Jove’s hich palace shined 

When to Mount Olivet he took his way, 

And saw, as round about his eyes he turned, 
Night's shadows hence, and thence the mornin.’s shine; 
This bright, that dark; that earthly, this divine, 


® Birth, beauty, wealth, 
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Thus to himself he thought: how many bright 

And splendent lamps shine in heaven’s temple high ! 

Day hath its golden sun, her moon the night, - 

Her fix’d and wand’ring stars the azure sky ; 

So framéd all by their Creator's might, 

That still they live and shine, and ne’er shall die, 
"Till in a moment, with the last day’s brand 
They burn, and with them burn sea, air, and land. 


Thus, as he muséd, to the top he went, 
And there kneel’d down with reverence and fear ; 
His eyes upon heaven’s eastern face he bent, 
His thought above all heavens uplifted were— 
The sins and errors which I now repent, 
Of my unbridled youth, O Father dear, 

Remember not, but let thy mercy fall, 

And purge my faults and my offences all. 

Jerusalem Delivered, book xviii., stanzas 12-14. 


74. Francis Bacon, 1561-1626. (//andbook, pars. 312, 320-326.) 


Author of Essays (1597), of the Advancement of Learning (1605), of 
the Novum Organum (1620), of the Wisdom of the Ancients (1610); and 
the Founder of the Baconian Philosophy. 


Of Studies. 

Studies serve for Delight, for Ornament, and for Ability, 
Their Chiefe Use for Delight is in Privatenesse and Retiring ; for 
Urnament, is in Discourse; and for Ability, is in the Judgment 
and Disposition of Businesse. For Expert Men can Execute, and 
perhaps Judge of Particulars, one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affaires, come best 
from those that are Learned, To spend too much time in Studies 
is Sloth; to use them too much for ornament is Affectation ; 
to make Judgment wholly by their rules is the humour of a 
scholler, They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience: 
for naturall abilities are like naturall plants that need proyning by 
study ; and studies themselves doe give forth directions too much 
at large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men 
contemne studies; simple men admire them; and wise men use 
them; for they teache not their owne use, but that is a wixdome 
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without them and above them, won by observation. Reade not 
to contradict and confute ; nor to beleeve and take for granted ; 
nor to find talke and discourse; but to weigh and consider. 
Some bookes are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested; that is, some bookes are to be 
read onely in parts; others to be read, but not curiously ; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some bookes also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others; but that would be onely in the lesse important 
arguments, and the meaner sort of bookes; else distilled bookes 
are like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh 
a full man; Conference a ready man; and Writing an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he conferre little, he had need have a present wit ; 
and if he read little, he had need have much cunning to seeme tu 
know that he doth not. Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; 
the mathemuticks subtle; natural philosophy deep; moral grave ; 
logick and rhetorick able to contend. <Abeunt studia ia mores. 
Studies exercise influence upon the morals; nay, there is no stond 
or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies. 
Like as diseases of the body may have appropriate exercises. 
Bowling is good for the stone and reines; shooting for the Inngs 
and breast: gentle walking for the stomacke; riding for the 
head; and the like. So, if a man’s wit be wandering, let him 
study the mathematicks; for in demonstrations, if his wit be 
called away never so little, he must begin again; if his wit 
be not apt to distinguish or find difference, let him study 
the schoolemen, for they are Cymini Sectores hair-splitters. 
If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study the 
lawyer's cases. So every defect of the minde may have a speciall 
receit. Essay L. 

This Essay appeared in the edition of 1597; was enlarged in 1612, and 
again in 1625. 


Of Adversity. 


It was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoikes), that the good things which belong to prosperity are to be 
wished, but the guod things that belong to adversity are to be 
admired: ‘ Bona rerum secundarum optabilia, adversarum miru- 

L 2 
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bilia.” Certainly, if Miracles be the Command over Nature. 
they appeare most in Adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his 
than the other (much too high for a Heathen), ‘ Jé is true great- 
ness to have in one the Frailty of a Man, and the Security of u 
God :’—* Vere magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, securitatem 
Dei.” This would have done better in poesy, where Transcendences 
are more allowed. And the Poets, indeed, have beene busy with 
it; for it is in effect the thing which is figured in that Strange 
Fiction of the Ancient Poets, which seemeth not to be without 
mystery ; nay, and to have some approach to the State of a 
Christian, ‘that Hercules, when hee went to unbinde Prometheus 
(by whom Humane Nature is represented), sazled the length of 
the great Ocean in an Earthen Pot or Pitcher; Lively describing 
Christian Resolution, that saileth in the fraile barke of the flesh 
through the Waves of the World.’ But to speake in a meane. 
The vertue of Prosperity is Temperance, the Vertue of Adversity 
is Fortitude, which in Morals is the more Heroical vertue. 
Prosperity is the Blessing of the Old Testament; Adversity is 
the Blessing of the New ; which carrieth the greater Benediction, 
and the Clearer Revelation of God’s Favour, Yet even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harpe, you shall heare 
as many Herse-like ayres as Carols; and the Pencill of the Holy 
Ghost hath laboured more in describing the Aftictions of Job 
than the Felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
Feares and Distastes; aud Adversity is not without Comforts 
and Hopes. Wee see in Needle-workes and Imbroiderics, it is 
more pleasing to have a Lively Worke upon a Sad and Solemne 
Ground, than to have a Darke and Melancholy Worke upon a 
Lightsome Ground: judge, therefore, of the Pleasure of the Heart 
ly the Pleasure of the Eye. Certainly vertue is like pretious 
(dours, most fragrant when they are incensed, or crushed: For 
Prosperity doth best discover Vice, but Adversity doth best 
Giscover Vertue. Essay v. 


Errors of Learning. 


There be chiefely three vanities in Studies, whereby learning 
hath been most traduced; ... The first, fantastical learn- 
ing; The second, contentious learning; and the last, delicate 
learning; vaine Imaginations, vaine Altercations, and vaine 
afiectatids. ... 
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Thus haue I gone ouer these three diseasses of learning ; besides 
the which, there are some other, rather peccant humors than 
formed diseases; which, neuertheless, are not so secret and 
intrinsike, but that they fall vnder a popular cbseruation and 
traducement, and, therefore, are not to be passed cuer. 

The first of these is the extreame affecting of two extreamities ; 
The one Antiquity, The other Nouelty; wherein it seemeth the 
children of time due take after the nature and malice of the father. 
For as he deuowreth his children, so one of them seeketh to 
deuowre and suppresse the other; while Antiquity enuieth there 
should be new additions, and Nouelty caunot be content to add 
but it must deface: surely, the aduice of the Prophet is the true 
direction in this matter, ‘State super vias antiquas, et videte 
quenam sit via recta et bona, et ambulate in ea.’s Antiquity 
deserueth that reveréce, that men should make a stand there- 
upon, and discouer what is the best way; but when the discouery 
is well taken, then to make progression. And, to speak truly, 
‘ Antiquitas seculi Inuentus mundi.’> These times are the 
ancient times, when the world is ancient, and not those which 
we count ancient ‘ordine retrogrado, © by a computation back- 
ward from our selues. 

Another Error, induced by the former, is a distrust that any 
thing should bee now to bee found out, which the world should 
have missed and passed ouer so long time; as if the same objec- 
tion were to be made to time that Lucian maketh to Iupiter and 
other the heathen gods; of which he woondereth that they begot 
so many Children in old time, and begot none in his time; and 
asketh whether they were become septuagenarie, or whether the 
lawe Pappia made against old men’s mariages, had restrayned 
them. Soit seemeth men doubt lest time is become past children 
and generation; whercin, contrary wise, we see commonly the 
leuitie and vnconstancie of men’s judgements, which, till a matter 
bee done, woonder that it can bee done; and, assoone as it is done, 
woonder againe that it was no sooner done: as we see in the expe- 
dition of Alexander into Asia, which, at first, was preiudged as 
a vast and impossible enterprise: and yet, afterwards, it pleaseth 
Liuye to make no more of it than this: ‘ Nil aliud quam bene 


® Stand fast in the old ways, and see > Antiquity of time is the childhood 
what is righteous and good, and walk of the world. 
therein. © In a retrograde order. 
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ausus vana contemnere;’* and the same happened to Columbus 
in the westerne Nauigation. But in intellectuall matters it is 
much more common; as may be seen in most of the propositions 
of Euclyde: which, till they bee demonstrate, they seem strange to 
our assent; but being demonstrate, our mind accepteth of them 
by a kind of relation (as the Lawyers speak), as if we had knowne 
them before. 

Another Error, that hath also some affinitie with the former, is 
a conceit that of former opinions or sects, after varietie and 
examination, the best hath still preuailed, and suppressed the 
rest ; so as, if a man should beginne the labour of a newe search, he 
were but like to light vppon somewhat formerly rejected, and by 
reiection brought into obliuion: as if the multitude, or the wisest 
for the multitude’s sake, were not readie to giue passage rather to 
that which is popular and superficiall, than to that which is sub- 
stantiall and profound; for the truth is, that time seemeth to be 
of the nature of a River or streame, which carryeth down to us that 
which is light and blowne up, and sinketh and drowneth that 
which is weightie and solide. 

Another Error, of a diuerse nature from all the former, is the 
ouer early and peremptorie reduction of knowledge into Arts and 
Methodes; from which time commonly Sciences receine small or 
no augmentation. But as young inen, when they knit and shape 
perfectly, doe seldome crow to a further stature; so knowledge, 
while it is in Aphorismes and obseruations, it is in groweth: but 
when it once is comprehended in exact Methodes, it may per- 
chance be further pollished and illustrate, and accommodated 
for vse and practife; but it encreaseth no more in bulke and 
substance. ... 

Another Error hath proceeded from too great a reuerence and 
a kinde of adoration of the minde and vnderstanding of man; by 
meanes whereof, men have withdrawne themselues too much from 
the contemplation of Nature, and the obseruations of experience, 
and haue tumbled up and downe in their owne reason and conceits. 
Vpon these intellectuallists, which are, notwithstanding, com- 
monly taken for the most sublime and diuine Philosophers, 
Heraclitus gaue a just censure, saying, ‘Men sought truth in 
their owne little worlds, and not in the great and common world ;’ 


® He did nothing more than per enterprise, despite of idle remon- 
severe in his noble and well-conceived strances. 
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for they disdaine to spell, and so by degrees to read, in the 
volume of God’s works: and contrarywise, by continuall medi- 
tation, and agitation of wit, doe urge and, as it were, inuocate 
their owne spirits to diuine and giue Oracles vnto them, whereby 
they are deseruedly deluded. 

Another Error that hath some connexion with this later, is, 
that men haue vsed to infect their meditations, opinions, and 
doctrines, with some conceits which they have most admired, or 
some Sciences which they have most applyed; and giuen all 
things else a tincture according to them, utterly vntrue and 
vnproper. So hath Plato intermingled his Philosophie with The- 
ologie, and Aristotle with Logicke ; and the second Schoole of Plato, 
Proclus and the rest, with the Mathematiques. For these were the 
Arts which had a kinde of Primogeniture with them seuerally. 
So haue the Alchemists made a Philosophie out of a few experi- 
ments of the Furnace ; and Gilbertus, our Countreyman, hath made 
a Philosophy out of the obseruations of a Loadstone. So Cicero, 
when, reciting the seueral opinions of the nature of the soule, he 
found a Musitian that held the soule was but a harmonie, saith 
pleasantly, ‘ Hic ab arte sua non recessit,’* etc. 

Another Errour is an impatience of doubt, and hast to assertion, 
without due and mature suspention of judgement. For the two 
wayes of contemplation are not vnlike the two wayes of action, 
commonly spoken of by the Ancients; the one plain and smooth 
in the beginning, and in the end impassable; the other rough 
and troublesome in the entrance, but after awhile faire and euen: 
so it is in contemplation ; if a man will begin with certainties, he 
shall end in doubts; but, if he will be content to beginne with 
doubts, he shall end in certainties. ... 

But the greatest Error of all the rest is the mistaking or mis- 
placing of the last or furthest end of knowledge; for men have 
entred into a desire of Learning and knowledge, sometimes vpon 
a natural curiositie, and inquisitiue appetite ; sometimes to enter- 
taine their mindes with varietie and delight; sometimes for orna- 
ment and reputation; and sometimes to inable them to victoric 
of wit and contradiction; and most times for lukar and profession ; 
and seldome sincerely to giue a true account of their guift of reason, 
to the benefite and vse of men: as if there were sought in know- 
ledge a Couch, wherevpon to rest a searching and restlesse spirit ; 


® He did not step out of his profession. 
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or a tarrasse for a wandring and variable minde to walke up and 
downe with a faire prospect; ‘or a Tower of State, for a proude 
minde to raise it selfe vpon ; or a Fort or commaunding ground, for 
strife and contention; or a Shoppe, for profite or sale; and nota 
rich Storehouse, for the glorie of the Creator, and the reliefe of 
man’s estate. But this is that which will indeed dignifie and 
exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may be more ncrely 
and straightly conioined and vnited together than they haue beene ; 
a coniunction like unto that of the two highest Planets, Saturne, 
the planet of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of 
ciuile societie and action: howheit I do not mean, when | speak 
of vse and action, that end before mentioned of the applying of 
knowledge to lnkar and profession ; for I am not ignorant howe 
much that diuerteth and interrupteth the prosecution aud aduance- 
ment of knowledge, like vnto the goulden ball throwne before 
Atalanta, which while shee gveth aside stoopeth to take up, the 
race is hindered ; 
‘ Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit.’@ 


Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socrates, to call 
Philosophy down from heaué to conuerse vpon the earth; that 
is, to leaue natural Philosophy aside, and to applye knowledge 
onely to manners and policie. But as both heauen and earth doe 
conspire and contribute to the vse and benefite of man; so the 
end ought to bee, from both Philosophies, to separate and reiect 
vaine speculations and whatsoeuer is emptie and vuide, and to 
preserue and augment whatsoever is solid and fruitfull; that 
Knowledge may not bee, as a Curtezan, for pleasure and vanitie 
only, or as a bondwoman, to acquire and yaine to her master’s 
vse; but as a Spouse, for generation, fruit, and comfort. 

Advancement of Learning, book i. p. 27, 16C5. 


He that cannot contract the sight of his mind, as well as 
disperse and dilate it, wanteth a great faculty. 
Of the Proficience of Learning, book i. p. 30. 


Books, such as are worthy the name of books, ought to have 
no patrons but truth and reason. Ib., p. 32. 


It is the first distemper of learning when men study words, 
and not matter. WLR vee 
® Turns from the course, and grasps the rolling gold. 
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To scek philosophy in Scripture is to seek the dead among 
the living; to seek religion in Nature is to seek the living 
among the dead. It is therefore most wise soberly to render to 
faith, the things that are faith’s. 

Novum Organum, Book of Aphorisms, p. 65. 


The only hope of science is in genuine induction. 


Lbs De Ths 
The real and legitimate goal of the sciences is the endowment 
of human life with new commodities. Ih., p. 80. 


Natural philosophy is, after the word of God,the surest remedy 
against superstition and the most approved support of faith. 
1b., p. 89. 
In him, as in all men, and most of all in kings, his fortune 
wrought upon his nature, and his nature upon his fortune. 


He chose to provide clergymen and lawyers which were obse- 
quious to him—which made for his absoluteness, but not for his 
safety. 


Of the three affections which naturally tie the hearts of the 
subjects to their sovereigns, love, fear, and reverence, he had the 
last in height, the second in good measure, and so little of the 
tirst, as he was beholden to the other two. 


He was a little poor in admiring riches. This excess had at 
the time many interpretations. . . . those perhaps come nearest 
the truth, that fetch not their reasons so far off: but rather 
impute it to nature, age, peace, and a mind fixed upon no other 
ambition or pursuit. * History of Henry vit. 

They come home to men’s business and bosoms. 

Dedication to the Essays, ed. 1615. 

He that hath a wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune, for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue 
or mischief, Essay viii. of Marriage and Single Life. 


Rich soils are often to be weeded. 
Letter of Expostulation to Coke. 
No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the ’vantage 
ground of truth. Essay of Truth, 
® Bacon’s History of Henry VIT, is history. The philosophy is closely 


said by Hallam to be one of the earliest § blended with the narrative, and it is not 
specimens in English of philosophic easy to separate the two. 
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75. John Donne, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, 1573-1631. 
(Handbook, pars. 103, 139, 382.) 


His poems are distinguished by subtlety and fervour. His prose is 
forcible and clear, Coleridge suggests that his verse must be measured 
not by syllables but by time, and that the time must be ascertained by the 
sense of Passions, 


Death. 


Death be not proud, though some have called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those, whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow, 

Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure; then from thee much more must flow: 

And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and soul’s delivery. 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well, 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then ? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 

And death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die, 
Holy Sonnetis, x. 


The God-Man. 


Wilt thou love God, as he thee? then digest, 

My soul, this wholesome meditation, 

How God the Spirit, by angels waited on 

In heaven, doth make his temple in thy breast; 

The Father, having begot a Son most bless’d, 

And still begetting (for he ne’er begun), 

Had deign’d to choose thee by adoption, 

Coheir to his glory, and sabbath’s endless rest, 

And as a robb’d man, which by search doth find 

His stol’n stuff sold, must lose or buy’t again: 

The Son of glory came down, and was slain, 

Us whom h’ had made and Satan stole t’ unbind; 

"T'was much, that man was made like God before; 

But, that God should be made like man, much more, 
Ib., xv 
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The Fulfilling of the Law. 


Father, part of his double interest 
Unto thy kingdom, thy Son gives to me; 
His jointure in the knotty Trinity 
He keeps, and gives to me his death’s conquest. 
This Lamb, whose death with life the world hath biess‘d, 
Was from the world’s beginning slain; and he 
Hath made two wills, which, with the legacy 
Of his and thy kingdom, thy sons invest: 
Yet such are these laws, that men argue yet 
Whether a man those statutes can fulfil; 
None doth; but thy all-healing grace and Spirit 
Revive again, what law and letter kill: 
Thy law’s abridgment and thy last command 
Is all but love; O let this last will stand! 
Holy Sonnetts, xvi. 


Hymn to Christ. At the Author's last going into Germany. 


In what torn ship soever I embark, 
That ship shall be my emblem of thy ark ; 
What sea svever swallow me, that flood 
Shall be to me an emblem of thy blood. 
Though thou with clouds of anger do disguise 
Thy face, yet through that mask I know those eyes, 
Which, though they turn away sometimes, 
They never will despise. 


I sacrifice this island unto thee, 
And all, whom I love here, and who love me; 
When I have put this flood ’twixt them and me, 
Put thou thy blood betwixt my sins and thee. 
As the tree’s sap doth seek the root below 
In winter, in my winter now I go, 
Where none but thee, th’ eternal root 
Of true love, I may know. 
Out of four stanzas. 
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Before I sigh my last gasp, let me breathe, 
Great Love, some legacies ; I here bequeath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can see ; 

If they be blind, then, Love, I give them thee; 
My tongue to Fame; t’ ambassadors mine ears ; 
To women, or the sea, my tears. 

Thou, Love, hast taught me heretofore, 

By making me love her whod twenty more, 


That I should give to none, but such as had too much before. 


My constancy I to the planets give; 
My truth to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and openness 
To Jesuits ; to buffoons my pensiveness ; 
My silence t’ any one who abroad have been ; 
My money to a Capuchin.® 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by appointing me 
To love there, where no love receiv’d can he, 


Only to give to such as have no good capacity. 


My faith I give to Roman Catholics; 
All my good works unto the schismatics 
Of Amsterdam ; my best civility 
And courtship to an university ; 
My modesty I give to soldiers bare ; 
My patience let gamesters share. 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her, that holds my love disparity, 


Only to give to those that count my gifts indignity. 


To him, for whom the passing bell next to!ls, 

I give my physic books; my written rolls 

Of moral counsels I to Bedlam give; 

My brazen medals, unto them which live 

In want of bread; to them, which pass among 

All foreigners, mine English tongue. 
Thou, Love, by making me love one, 

Who thinks her friendship a fit portion 


For younger lovers, dost my gifts thus disproportion. 


® The vow of a Capuchin monk prevents him from possessing money, 
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Therefore I'll give no more, but I’ll undo 
The world by dying; because Love dies too. 
Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it forth; 
And all your graces no more use shall have, 
Than a sun-dial in a grave. 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 
T’ invent and practise this one way t’ annihilate all three. 
Out of six stanzas, 


To God the Father. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin, where I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin, through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin, which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallow’d in a scure ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done ; 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I’ve spun 
My last thread, 1 shall perish on the shore ; 
But swear by thyself, that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine, as he shines now and heretofore, 
And having done that, thou hast done ; 


I fear no more! 
Divine Poems, CHALMERS’ Poets, v. 224. 


Short Prayers. 


I would rather make short prayers than extend them; though 
God can neither be surprised nor besieged ; for long prayers have 
more of the man, as ambition of eloquence and complacence it: 
the work, and more of the devil by after distractions; for after, in 
the beginning, we have well entreated God to hcarken, we speak 
no more to him. Letters, p. ttl. 
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Joy. 


The oleum leetitice (or oil of gladness), this balm of our lives, 
this alacrity which dignifies even our services to God, this gallant 
enemy of dejection and sadness (for which and wickedness the 
Italian allows but one word, ¢riste) must be sought and pre- 
served diligently. And since it grows without us we must be 


gure and gather it from the right tree. 
Letters, p. 45. 


To the Lady G. 


Madam—TI am not come out of England, if I remain in the 
noblest part of it, your mind; yet I confess it is too much dimi- 
nution to call your mind any part of England, or this world, 
since every part, even of your body, deserves titles of higher 
dignity. No prince would be loath to die, that were assured of 
so fair a tomb to preserve his memory ;* but I have a greater 
advantage than so; for since there is a religion in friendship and 
a death in absence, to make up an entire friend there must be a 
heaven too; and there can be no heaven so proportional to that 
religion and that death as your favour; and I am gladder that it 
is a heaven than that it were a court, or any other high place of 
this world, because I am likclier to have a room there than here, 
and better cheap; Madam my best treasure is time, and my best 
employment of that (next my thoughts of thankfulness for my 
Redeemer) is to study good wishes for you, in which I am by 
continual meditation so learned, that any creature (except your 
own good angel) when it would do you most good might be con- 
tent to come and take instructions from 

Your humble and affectionate servant, 
J. D. 

Amiens, the 7 Feb., 1611. 


This letter is a specimen of the adulatory conceits of the age. Perhaps, 
as Coleridge says of another letter, ‘the exaggeration of the thoughts, 
blended with a delicate tenderness, faithfully conveys the truth as to the 
feelings.’ » 


® See Milton's lines on Shakespeare. b Notes, p. 258 
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76. Joseph Hall, 1574-1656. (Handbook, pars. 155, 327, §14.) 
Reckoned with Hooker and Taylor among our richest prose writers, 


His satires are among the earliest that possess vigour and grace without 
grossness, 


The Male-Content. 


He is neither well full, nor fasting; and though he abound 
with complaints, yet nothing dislikes him but the present; for 
what he condemned while it was, once past, he magnifies, and 
strives to recall it out of the jaws of time. What he hath, he 
seeth not ; his eyes are so taken up with what he wants: and 
what he seeg, he cares not for; because he cares so much for that 
which is not. When his friend carves him the best morsel, he 
murmurs ‘ that it is a happy feast wherein each one may cut for 
himself.” When a present is sent him, he asks, ‘ Is this all?’ and 
‘What! no better ?? and so accepts it, as if he would have his 
friend know how much he is bound to him for vouchsafing to 
receive it: it is hard to entertain him with a proportionable gift ; 
if nothing, he cries out of unthankfulness; if little, that he is 
basely regarded ; if much, he exclaims of flattery, and expectation 
of a large requital. Every blessing hath somewhat to disparage 
and distaste it: children bring cares; single life is wild and 
solitary; eminency is envious; retiredness, obscure; fasting, 
painful ; satiety, unwieldy; religion, nicely severe; liberty is 
lawless; wealth, burdensome ; mediocrity, contemptible; every- 
thing faulteth, either in too much or too little. This man is ever 
headstrong and self-willed; neither is he always tied to esteem 
and pronounce according to reason: some things he must dislike, 
he knows not wherefore, but he likes them not; and, other 
where, rather than not censure, he will accuse a man of virtue, 
Every thing he meddleth with, he either findeth imperfect, or 
maketh so: neither is there anything that soundeth so harsh in 
his ear as the commendation of another; whereto yet perhaps he 
fashionably and coldly assenteth, but with such an after-clause of 
exception as doth more than mar his former allowance: and, if 
he list not to give a verbal disgrace, yet he shakes his head and 
smiles, as if his silence should say, ‘I could, and will not.’ And, 
when himself is praised without excess, he complains that such 
imperfect kindness hath not done him right. If but an unseasone 
able shower cross his recreation, he is ready to fall out with 
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heaven, and thinks he is wronged if God will not take his times 
when to rain, when to shine. He is a slave to envy, and loseth 
flesh with fretting, not so much at his own infelicity, as at 
Others’ good: neither hath he leisure to joy in his own blessings, 
whilst another prospereth. He is the wheel of a well-couched 
firework that flies out on all sides, not without scorching itself. 
Every ear was long ago weary of him, and he is now almost weary 
of himself; give him a little respite, and he will die alone of no 


other death than others’ welfare. 
Characters of Virtue and Vice. 


How to Spend our Days, 


Every day is a little life: and our whole life is but a day 
repeated: whence it is, that old Jacob numbers his life by days; 
and Moses desires to be taught this point of holy arithmetic, to 
number, not his years, but his days. Those, therefore, that dare 
lose a day are dangerously prodigal; those that dare mis-spend 
it, desperate. We can best teach others by ourselves: let me tell 
your lordship how I would pass my days, that you, or whosoever 
others overhearing me, may either approve my thriftiness, or 
correct my errors. 

First, therefore, I desire to awake at those hours, not when I 
will, but when I must: pleasure is not a fit rule for rest, but 
health: neither do I consult so much with the sun as my own 
necessity, whether of body or in that of the mind. If this vassal 
could well serve me waking it should never sleep; but now it 
rust be pleased that it may be serviceable. Now, when sleep 
is rather driven away than leaves me, I would ever awake with 
God. My first thoughts are for Him, who made the night for 
rest, and the day for travel; and, as He gives, so blesses both. 
If my heart be early seasoned with His presence, it will savour of 
Him all day after, While my body is dressing, not with an 
effeminate curiosity, nor yet with rude neglect, my mind addresses 
itself to her ensuing task; bethinking what is to be done, and in 
what order; aud marshalling, as it may, my hours with my work. 

That done, after some while meditation, 1 walk up to my 
masters and companions, my books: and, sitting duwn amongst 
them, with the best contentment, I dare not reach forth my hand 
to salute any of them till 1 have first looked up to heaven, and 

craved favour of Him tu whom all my studies are duly referred, 
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without whom I can neither profit nor labour. After this, out 
of no over-great variety, I call forth those which may best fit my 
occasions; wherein I am not too scrupulous of age: sometimes I 
put myself to school, to one of those ancients, whom the Church 
hath honoured with the name of Fathers, whose volumes I confess 
not te open without a secret reverence of their holiness and gravity : 
sometimes to those latter doctors, which want nothing but age to 
make them classical : always to God’s Book. That day is lost 
whereof some hours are not improved in those divine monu- 
ments: others I turn over out of choice; these out of duty. 

Ere I can have sat unto weariness, my family, having now 
overcome all household distractions, invites me to our common 
devotions, not without some short preparation. These, heartily 
performed, send me up with a more strong and cheerful appetite 
to my former work, which I find made easy to me by intermis- 
sion and variety. Now, therefore, can I deceive the hours with 
change of pleasures, that is, of labours. One while, mine eyes 
are busied ; another while, my hand; and sometimes, my mind 
takes the burden from them both; wherein I would imitate the 
skilfullest cooks, which make the best dishes with manifold 
mixtures. One hour is spent in textual divinity, another in con- 
troversy, histories relieve them both. Now, when the mind is 
weary of other labours, it begins to undertake its own: sometimes 
it meditates and winds up for future use; sometimes it lays forth 
her conceits into present discourse ; sometimes for itself, often for 
others. Neither know I whether it works or plays in these 
thoughts ; 1 am sure no sport hath more pleasure, no work more 
use: only the decay of a weak body makes me think these 
delights insensibly laborious. 

Thus could I, all day, as ringers use, make myself music with 
changes ; and complain sooner of the day for shortness, than ot 
the business for toil ; were it not that this faint monitor inter- 
rupts me still in the midst of my busy pleasures, and enforces 
me both to respite and repast. I must yield to both: while my 
body and mind are joined together in those unequal couples, the 
better must follow the weaker. 

Before my meals, therefore, and after, I let myself loose from 
all my thoughts; and now would forget that I ever studied. A 
full mind takes away the body’s appetite, no less than a full body 
makes a dull and unwieldy mind. Company, discourse, recrea- 

M 
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tions, are now seasonable and welcome. These prepare me for a 
diet, not gluttonous, but medicinal: the palate may not be 
pleased, but the stomach; nor that for its own sake. Neither 
would I think any of these comforts worth respect in themselves, 
but in their use, in their end ; so far as they may enable me to 
better things. If I see any dish to tempt my palate, I fear a 
serpent in that apple; and would please myself in a wilful denial. 
I rise capable of more, not desirous: not now immediately from 
my trencher to my book; but after some intermission. Mode- 
rate speed is a sure help to all proceedings; where those things 
which are prosecuted with violence of endeavour or desire, either 
succeed not, or continue not. 

After my latter meal my thoughts are slight; only my 
memory may be charged with her task of recalling what was 
committed to her custody in the day: and my heart is busy in 
examining my hands, and mouth, and all other senses, of that 
day's behaviour. And, now the evening is come, no tradesman 
doth more carefully take in his wares, clear his shopboard, and 
shut his windows, than I would shut up my thoughts and clear 
my mind. That student shall live miserably which, like a 
camel, lies down under his burden. All this done, calling 
together my family, we end the day with God. 

I grant, neither is my practice worthy to be exemplary, neither 
are our callings proportionable. The lives of a nobleman, of a 
courtier, of a scholar, of a citizen, of a countryman, differ no less 
than their dispositions: yet must all conspire in honest labour. 
Sweat:is the destiny of all trades, whether of the brows or of the 
mind. God never allowed any man to do nothing. How miser- 
able is the condition of those men which spend the time as if it 
were given to them, and not lent !—as if hours were waste crea- 
tures, and such as should never be accounted for !—as if God 
would take this for a good bill of reckoning :—Jtem, spent upon 
my pleasures forty years. ‘These men shall once find that no 
blvod can privilege idleness, and that nothing is more precious to 
God than that which they desire to cast away—time. 

HAu’s Letters, Sixth Decade. Letter to Lord Denny. 


Occasionul Meditations. 


On the sight of two snatls— ‘lhere is much variety even 
in creatures of this kind. See these two suuils. One hath a 
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house, the other wants it; yet both are snails; and it is a ques 
tion whether case is the better. That which hath a house hath 
more shelter; but that which wants it hath more freedom. The 
privilege of that cover is but a burden; you see, if it hath but a 
stone to climb over, with what stress it draws up that beneficial 
load, and, if the passage prove strait, finds no entrance ; whereas 
the empty snail makes no difference of way. 

Surely it is always an ease, and sometimes a happiness, to have 
nothing. No man is so worthy of envy as he that can be cheer- 
ful in want. 


On the sound of a cracked bell—What a harsh sound doth 
this bell make in every ear! The metal is good enough; it is 
the rift that makes it so unpleasingly jarring. 

How too like is this bell to a scandalous and ill-lived teacher ! 
His calling is honourable ; his noise is heard far enough ; but the 
flaw which is noted in his life mars his doctrine, and offends 
those ears which else would take pleasure in his teaching. It is 
possible that such a one, even by that discordous noise, may ring 
‘n others into the triumphant church of heaven; but there is no 
remedy for himself but the fire, whether for his reforming or 
judgment. 


What would you have? Quid placet ergo. 


I wot not how the world’s degenerate, 

That men or know, or like not, their estate ; 

Out from the Gades up to th’ eastern morne 

Not one but holds his native state forlorne .... 
Each muck worme will be rich with lawlesse gaine, 
Although he smother up mowes of seven years’ graine, 
And hang himself when Corne grows cheap again ; 
Altho’ he buy whole harvests in the spring, 

And foyst in false strikes to the measuring ; 

Altho’ his shop be muffled from the light, 

Like a day dungeon, a Cimmerian night; 

Nor full nor fasting can the carle take rest, 

While his george-nobles rusten in his chest ; 

He sleeps but once and dreams of burglary, 

And wakes and casts about his frighted eye, 

And gropes for thieves in every darker shade, 

And if a mouse but stirre, he calls for ayde. 
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The sturdy ploughman doth the soldier see, 

All scarf’d with piéd colours to the knee, 

Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate, 

And now he ’gins to loath his former state ; 

Now doth he inly scorne his Kendal-greene, 

And his patch’d cockers now despised beene ; 

Nor list he now go whistling to the carre, 

But sells his teeme, and getteth to the warre ... 

Some drunken rimer thinks his time well spent, 

If he can live to see his name in print, .... 

Nor then can rest, but volumes up bodged rhymes, 

To have his name talked of in future times. 

The brain-sick youth, that feeds his tickled ear 

With sweet-sauced lies of some false traveller, 

Which hath the Spanish Decades* read awhile 

Or whetstone leasings of old Mandeville, 

Now with discourses breakes his midnight sleepe, 

Of his adventures through the Indian deepe, 

Of all their massy heapes of golden mine, 

Or of the antique toombes of Palestine. .... 

’"Mongst all these sins of discontented strife, 

O let me lead an academic life ; 

To know much, and to think we nothing know, 

Nothing to have, yet think we have enowe, ... 

Envy ye monarchs with your proud excesse, 

At our low sayle, and our high happinesse. 
HALL’s Suttres, Bk. iv, satire vi. 


Most of Hall's satires abound in allusions to the customs of the times, 
and have therefore special interest. Some of his most vigorous lines are, 
a» Campbell thinks, in book iii., satire i. 


“Time was, and that was term’d the time of gold, 
When world and time were young that now are old.” 


In point and fulness they often resemble Dryden's. 


® Spanish Decades, a book of Travels, translated about 1990. 
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77. Ben Jonson, 1574-1637. (J/andbook, pars. 77, 146, 263, 327.) 


To the memory of my beloved master, William Shakespeare. 


. Soul of the age! 
The applaiiae, delight, the wonder of our stace ! 
My Shakespeare rise! I will uot lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give... .« 


And though thou had small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I will not seek 

For names: but call forth thund’ring Eschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles, to us..... 


Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the muses still were in their prime 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury, tocharm.... . 


Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That did so take Eliza and our James. 


To Celia. 


I sent thee late a rosie wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not withered be ; 
But thou thereon didst onely breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me, 
Since when it growes, and smells, I sweare, 
Not of itselfe but thee. 


One of two stanzas. From Songs by PHILOSTRATUS. 
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To the Holy Trintty. 


O Holy, blessed, glorious Trinitie 

Of Persons, still one God in unitie, 

The faithful man’s beleeved mysterie, 
Helpe, helpe to lift 


Myselfe up to Thee, harrow’d, torne, and bruised 
By sinne and Sathan and my flesh misused ; 
As my heart lies in peeces, all confused, 

O take my gift. 


All-gracious God, the sinner’s sacrifice, 

A broken heart thou wert not wont despise ; 

But, ’bove the fat of rammes and bulls, to prize— 
An offering meet 


For thy acceptance; O behold me right, 
And take compassion on my grievous plight ! 
What odour can be than a heart contrite 

To Thee more sweet ? 


Eternall Father, God, who didst create 

This all of nothing, gav’st it forme and fate, 

And breath’d into it life and light, and state 
To worship Thee! 


Eternalle God, the Sonne, who not denyd’st 

To take our nature ; becam’st man, and died’st 

To pay our debts, upon thy crosse, and cryd’st— 
‘All’s done in me!’ 


Eternall Spirit, God from both proceeding, 

Father and Sonne—the Comforter, inbreeding 

Pure thoughts in man ; with fiery zeale them feeding 
For acts of grace ! 


Increase those acts, O glorious Unitie 
Of Persons, still one God in Trinitie; 
Till I attain the longed-for mysterie 

Of seeing your face, 


Bekolding One in Three, and Three in One, 

A Trinitie to shine in Union; 

The gladdest light darke man can thinke upon. 
Oh grant it me! 


Father and Sonne, and Holy Ghost, you three 
All co-eternall in your Majestie 
Distinct in Persons, yet in Unitie— 

One God to see. 


My Maker, Saviour, and my Sanctifier ! 

T'o heare, to meditate, sweeten my desire 

With grace, and love, with cherishing entire ; 
O then how blest ! 


Among thy saints elected to abide, 
And with thy angels placed, side by side, 
But in thy presence truly glorified, 
Shall I there rest. 
From The Underwoods. 


The Triumph of Charis. 
Have you seen but a bright lillie grow, 
Before rude hands have touch’d it? 


Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow 
Before the soyle hath smutch’d it ? 


Have you felt the wooll of the bever? 
Or swan’s dowune ever ? 
Or have smelt of the bud of the brier ? 
Or the nard on the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 
Out of three stanzas, From The Underwoods. 


Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother : 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee! 
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On the Advancement of Learning. 


I have ever observed it to have been the office of a wise patriot, 
among the greatest affairs of the state to take care of the com- 
monwealth of learning. For schools they are the seminaries of 
state; and nothing is worthier the study of a statesman, than 
that part of the republic which we call the advancement of 
letters. ... This made the late Lord St. Albans entitle his work 
Novum Organum; which though by the most of superficial men, 
who cannot get beyond the title of nominals, it is not penetrated 
nor understood, it really sheweth all defects of learning whatso- 
ever. My conceit of his person was never increased toward him 
by his placeor honours: but I have and do reverence him for the 
greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to 
me even by his work one of the greatest men and most worthy of 
admiration that had been in many ages. In his adversity I ever 
prayed that God would give him strenzth ; for greatness he could 
not want. Neither could I condole in a word or syllable for him, 
as knowing no accident could do harm to virtue, but rather help 
to make it manifest. 

Timber ; or, Discoveries made upon Men and Matter. Works, p. 749. 


Poetry is a speaking picture, and picture a mute poesy. They 
both invent, feign, and devise many things, and accommodate all 
they invent to the use and service of nature. Yet of the two, the 
pen is more noble than the pencil; for that can speak to the 
understanding ; the other but to the sense. 

Lb, p. 754. 

For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries : 
to read the best authors, observe the best speakers, and much 
exercise of his own style. 

tb., p. 756. 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind of majesty to 
atyle, and are not without their delight sometimes. For they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermission do win 
themselves a kind of grace-like newness. But the eldest of the 


present and the newest of the past language is the best. 
Lb., p. 758. 


The two chief things that give a man reputation in counsel, 
are the opinion of his honesty, and the opinion of his wisdom. 
Lb., p. 742. 
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there are no fewer forms of mind than of bodies amongst us. 
The variety is incredible, and therefore we must search. Some 
are fit to make divines, some poets, some lawyers, some phy- 
sicians : some to be sent to the plough, and to trades. 
Works, p. 747. 


78. Richard Sibbes, 1577-1635. (Z/andbook, par. 382.) 
Master of Catherine Hall: preacher of Gray’s Inn. 


Faith sustained by Reason. 


‘I shall yet praise him.’ In these words David expresseth the 
reasons and grounds of his trust; namely, from the interest he 
had in God by experience and special covenant: wherein in 
general we may observe, that those who truly trust in God, 
labour to back their faith with sound arguments. Faith is an 
understanding grace ; it knows whom it trusts, and for what and 
upon what ground it trusts. Reason of itself cannot find what it 
should believe, yet when God hath discovered the same, faith tells 
us there is great reason to believe it. Faith useth reason, though 
not as a ground, yet as a sanctified instrument to find out God’s 
grounds, that it may rely upon them. He believes best who 
knows best why he should believe. Confidence and love and 
other affections of the soul, though they have no reason grafted 
in them, yet thus far they are reasonable, as that they are in a 
wise man raised up, guided, and laid down with reason ; or else 
men were neither to be blamed nor praised for ordering their 
affections aright ; whereas not only civil virtue, but grace itselfis 
especially conversant in ruling the affections by sanctified reason, 

The soul guides the will and affections otherwise than it doth 
the outward members of the body. It sways the affections of 
confidence, love, joy, as a prince doth his wiser subjects, and as 
counsellors do a well ordered state, by ministering reasons to 
them ; but the soul governs the outward members by command, 
as a master doth a slave—his will is enough. ... The chief of 
David’s reasons are fetched from God—what he is in himself, and 
what he is and will be to his children, acd what to him in par- 
ticular. Though godly men have reasons for their trust, yet 
those reasons be divine and spiritual as faith itself is: for as 
naturally as beams come from the sun, and branches from the 
root, even so by divine discourse one truth issueth from another. 
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And as the beams and the sun, as the root and the branches are 
all of one nature, so the grounds of comfortable truths and reasons 
taken from those grounds, are both of the same divinity and 
authority, though in time of temptation discourse is oft so 
troubled, that it cannot see how one truth riseth from another. 
This is one privilege of heaven, that our knowledge there shail not 
be so much discoursive, proving one thing by another, as defini- 
tive, seeing things on their grounds with a more present view. 
. . » The reasons here brought by David are not so much argu- 
ments to convince his judgment, as motives and inducements to 
incline his will to trust in God: for trusting being a holy rely- 
ing upon God, carrieth especially the will to him. Now the will 
is led with the goodness of things, as the understanding is led 
with truth. The heart must be sweetened with consideration of 
love and mercy in him whom we trust, as well as convinced of 
his ability to do us good,—and therefore the most prevailing 
reasons that carry the whole heart, are such as are drawn from 
the sweetness of God, whereby the heart is enlarged to expect all 
good—and nothing but good—from his hands. 

The Soul’s Conflict, chap. xxvi. One of the books that Izaak Walton 

left with special commendation to his children, 


79. Robert Burton, 1576-1640. (Handbook, par. 327.) 
Author of the Anatomie of Melancholy,—a prime favourite of Johnson’s, 
and in Byron’s opinion ‘the most amusing and instructive medley’ ever 


penned, 
Cure of Discontent. 


Discontents and grievances are either general] or particular ; 
generall are wars, plagues, dearthes, famine, fires, inundations, 
unseasonable weather, epidemical diseases which afflict whole 
kingdomes, territories, cities: or peculiar to private men, as 
cares, crosses, losses, death of friends, poverty, want, sicknesse, 
orbities, injuries, abuses, etc. Generally all discontent, homines 
quatimur fortune salo, No condition free, quisqgue suos patimur 
manes. Even in the midst of our mirth and jollity, there is 
some grudging, some complaint; as he saith, our whole life is a 
glucupicron, a bitter sweet passion, hony and gall mixt together ; 
we are all miserable and discontent, who can deny it? If all, and 
that it be a common calamity, an inevitable necessity, all dis- 
tressed, then, as Carden inferres, Who art thou that hopest to go 
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free? Why dost thou not grieve thou art a mortall man, and not 
governour of the world? Ferre, quam sortem patiuntur omnes, 
Nemo recuset, If it be common to all, why should one man be 
more disquieted than another? It is inevitable, it may not bee 
avoided, and why then shouldst thou be so much troubled? .. . 
Grave nihil est homint quod fert necessitas, as Tully deemes out 
of an old poet, that which is necessarie cannot be grievous. Jf it 
be so, then comfort thy selfe in this, that whether thou wilt or no, 
it must be indured ;-make a vertue of necessity, and conforme 
thy selfe to undergoe it. St longa est, levis est; 8¢ gravis est, 
brevis est. If it be long, ’tis light; if grievous, it cannot last. 
It will away, dies dolorem minuit, and if nought else, yet time 
will weare it out: custome will ease it; oblivion is a common 
medicine for all losses, injuries, griefes, and detriments whatso- 
ever, and, when they are once past, this commodity comes of infe- 
licity, it makes the rest of our life sweeter unto us. Atque hoc 
olim meminisse juvabit, the privation and want of a thing many 
times makes it more pleasant and delightsome than before it was. 
We must not think, the happiest of us all, to escape here without 
some misfortunes— 
———  Usque adeo nulla est sincera voluptas, 
Solicttum aliquid letis intervenit. 

Heaven and earth are much unlike ; those heavenly bodies, indeed, 
are freely carried in their orbes without any impediment or inter- 
ruption, to continue their course for innumerable ages, and make 
their conversions : but men are urged with many difficulties, and 
have divers hindrances, oppositions, still crossing, interrupting 
their endeavours and desires, and no mortal man is free from this 
law of NATURE. Wee must not, therefore, hope to have all 
things answer our own expectation, to have a continuance of good 
successe and fortunes, Fortuna nungquam perpetuo est bona. And 
as Minutius Felix, the Roman Consull, told that insulting Coric- 
lanus, drunke with his good fortunes, looke not for that successe 
thou hast hitherto had. Jt never yet happened to any man since 
the beginning of the world, nor ever will, to have all things 
according to his desire, or to whom fortune was never opposite 
and adverse. Even so it fell out to him as he foretold. And so 
to others, even to that happinesse of Augustus; though he were 
Jupiters almoner, Pluto’s treasurer, Neptunes admirall, it could 
not secure him. Such was Alcibiades’ fortune, Narsetes’, that 
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great Gonsalva’s, and most famous men’s, that, as Jovius con- 
cludes, #¢ 7s almost fatall to great princes, through thew own 
default or otherwise circumvented with envy and mattce, to lose 
their honours, and die contumeliously. °Tis so, still hath been, 
and ever will be, NzAd est ab omni parte beatum, 


There’s no protection is so absolute, 
That some impurity doth not pollute, 


Whatsoever is under the moone .is subject to corruption, altera- 
tions; and so long as thou livest upon earth looke not for other. 
Thou shalt not here find peaceable and cheerfull dayes, quiet 
times, but rather cloudes, stormes, calumnies, such is our 
fate... 

Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable than the rest, 
other men are happy in respect of thee, their miseries are but 
flea-bitings to thine, thou alone art unhappy, none so bad as thy- 
self. Yet, if as Socrates said: All the men in the world showd 
come and bring thetr grievances together, of body, mind, fortune, 
sores, ulcers, madness, epilepsies, agues, and all those common 
calamities of beggary, want, servitude, imprisonment, and lay 
them on a heap to be equally divided, wouldst thou share alike, 
and take thy pertion, or be as thou art? Without question thou 
wouldst be as thou art; If some Jupiter should say, to give us all 
content 

Jam faciam quod vultis ; eris tu, gui modo miles, 
Mercator ; tu, consultus modo, rusticus ; hinc vos, 
Vos hinc, mutatis discedite partibus ; etal 

Quid statis? nolint. 

Well, be’t so then: you, master souldier, 

Shall be a merchant; you, sir lawyer, 


A country gentleman; go you to this, 
That side you; why stand yee? It’s well as ’tis, 


Every man knows his own but not others’ defects and miseries. 
Re silent then, rest satisfied, desine, intuensque in aliorum infor- 
tunta, solare mentem; comfort thyself with other men’s misfor- 
tunes, and as the moldiwarpe in Aésop told the fox complaining 
for want of a tail, and the rest of his companions, tacele, quando 
me oculis captum videtis; you complain of toies, but I am 
blinde, be quiet. I say to thee be thou satisfied. It is recorded 
of the hares that with a generall consent they went to drown 
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themselves, out of a feeling of their misery ; but when they saw a 
compary of frogs more fearful than they were, they began to take 
courage and comfort again. Confer thine estate with others. 
Similes aliorum respice casus, mitius ista feres. Be content, and 
rest satisfied; for thou art well in respect of others ; be thankful 
for that thou hast, that God hath done for thee, he hath not 
made thee a monster, a beast, a base creature, as he might, but a 
man, a Christian, such a man ; consider aright of it, thou art full 
well as thou art. Qutcquid vult, habere nemo potest, no man can 
have what he will: Jilud potest nolle, quod non habet, he may 
choose whether he will desire that which he hath not: Thy lot 
is falne, make the best of it. Jf we should all sleep at all times 
(as Endymion ts said to have done), who then were happier than 
his fellow? Our life is but short, a very dream, and while we 
look about, immortalitas adest, eternity is at hand. Our life is 
a pilgrimage on earth, which wise men pass with great alacrity. 
If thou be in woe, sorrow, want, distresse, in paine, or sicknesse, 
think of that of our apostle, God chastiseth them whom he loveth: 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy, Psal. cxxvi. 6. As the 
fornace proveth the potter’s vessel, so doth temptation try men’s 
thoughts, Eccl. xxv. 5. ‘Tis for thy good: Perdisses, nisi 
periisses: Hadst thou not been so visited thou hadst been utterly 
undone; as gold in the fire, so men are tried in adversity. 
Tribulatio ditat: and, which Camerarius hath well shadowed in 
an embleme of a thresher and corn: 


Si tritura absit, palets sunt abdita grana, 
Nos crux mundanis separat é paleis: 


A threshing separates fiom straw the corn, 
By crosses from the world’s chaffe are we born. 


"Tis the very same which Chrysostome comments, Hom. 2, in 
3 Mat. Corn is not separated but by threshing, nor men from 
worldly impediments but by tribulation. "Tis that which Cyprian 
ingeminates, Serm. 4, de Immort, ‘Tis that which Hieron, 
which all the Fathers inculcate, so we are catechised for eternity. 
"Tis that which the proverb insinuates, Nocumentum, docu- 
mentum. “Tis that which all the world rings into our ears. 
Deus unicum habet filium sine peccato, nullum sine flagello : God, 
saith Austin, hath one son without sin, none without correction. 
An expert seaman is tried in a tempest, a runner in a race, « 
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captain in a battle, a valiant man in adversity, a Christian in 
temptation and misery. Basil, Hom.8. We are sent as so many 
gouldiers into this world, to strive with it, the flesh, the devil ; 
our life is a warfare, and who knows it not? Non est ad astra 
mollis é terris via: and therefore peradventure this world here is 
made troublesome unto us, that, as Gregory notes, we should not 
be delighted by the way, and forget whither we are going. Go on 
then merrily to heaven. 

Anatomie of Melancholy, pert 2, sec. 3, p. 308. Lond. 1638. 


80. George Sandys, 1577-1643. (Handbook, pars. 161, 350.) 


‘The best versifier,’ in Dryden’s judgment, of his age. Montgomery 
speaks also of his Psalms as ‘ incomparably the most poetical in the lan- 
guage.’ Perhaps this praise is excessive ; but there is great smoothness and 
Leauty in all he has written. 


The Dirge of King David for Saul and Jonathan. 


Thy beauty, Israel, is fled, 
Sunk to the dead. 

How are the valiant fall’n! the slain 
Thy mountains stain. 

O let it not in Gath be known, 

Nor in the streets of Ascalon!. . . 


How lovely! O how pleasant when 

They lived with men! 
Than eagles swifter; stronger far 

Than lions are; 
Whom love in life so strongly tied 
The stroke of death could not divide. 

Out of eight stanzas. 
Psalm \xviii. 

Let God, the God of battles rise, 
And scatter his proud enemies ; 
O let them flee before his face, 
Like smoke which driving tempests chase ; 


As wax dissolves with scorching fire, 
So perish in his burning ire. 
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But let the just with joy abound ; 

In joyful songs his praise resound, 
Who riding on the rolling spheres 
The name of great Jehovah bears. 
Before his face their joys express, 

A father to the fatherless ; 

He wipes the tears from widows’ eyes, 
The single plants in families. 


$1. Thomas Adams, 1580-1656. (Handbook, pars. 94, 382.) 


A doctrinal Puritan who remained in the Church, but seems to have 
suffered for conscience sake. 


A Learned Ministry. 


Learning as well as office is requisite for a minister. An 
unlearned scribe, without his treasure of old and new, is unfit to 
interpret God’s oracles. The priest’s lips should preserve know- 
ledge, is no less a precept to the miuister, than a promise to the 
people. We are unfit to be seers, if we cannot distinguish 
between Hagar and Sarah. <A minister without learning is a 
mere cypher which fills up a place, and increaseth the number, 
but signifies nothing. There have been some niggardly affected 
to learning, calling it man’s wisdom. If the moral songs of a 
poet, or 2 philosopher, or perhaps some golden sentence of a 
father drop from us, it is straight called poisoned eloquence, as 
if all these were not the spoils of the Gentiles, and mere hand- 
maids unto divinity. They wrong us: we make not the pulpit 
a philosophy-logic-poetry-school: but all these are so many 
stairs to the pulpit. Will you have it? The fox dispraiseth 
the grapes he cannot reach. If they could beat down learning, 
they might escape censure, for their own ignorance. For shame! 
Let none that have borne a book dispraise learning. She hath 
enemies enough abroad, she should be justified of her own 
children. Let Barbary disgrace arts, not Athens. 


Popish Pleas. 
They plead antiquity, as a murderer may derive his homicide 
from Cain: they plead unity, so Pharisees, Sadducees, Herod- 
ians combined against Christ: they plead universality, yet of the 
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ten lepers but one was thankful. Where many join in the truth, 
there is the Church ; not for the many’s sake, but for the truth’s. 
Ths vulgar stream will bring no vessel to the land of peace. 


Adams’ Works, NicHou’s ed., iii., xxiii., xxv, 


82. John Hales, 1584-1656. (Handbook, pars. 382, 388.) 
Schism, 


All schisms have crept into the Church oy one of three ways; 
either upon matter of fact, or matter of opinion, or point of ambi- 
tion. For the first, I call it matter of fact, when something is 
required to be done by us, which either we know, or strongly 
suspect to be unlawful; so the first notable schism, of which we 
read in the Church, contained in it matter of fact. For it being 
upon error taken for necessary that an Easter must be kept; and 
upon worse than error, if I may so speak (for it was no less than 
a point of Judaism, forced upon the Church), upon worse than 
error I say, thought further necessary, that the ground, for the 
time of keeping that feast, must be the rule left by Moses to the 
Jews; there arose a stout question, whether we were to celebrate, 
with the Jews on the xivth moun, or the Sunday following. 
These matters, though most unnecessary, most vain, yet caused as 
great a combustion as ever was in the Church: the West sepa- 
rating and refusing communion with the East for many years 
together. In this fantastical hurry, 1 cannot see but all the 
world were Schismaticks: neither can anything excuse them 
from this imputation, excepting only this, that we charitably 
suppose that all parties out of conscience did what they did: a 
thing which befel them through the ignorance of their guides, 
and that through the just judgement of God, because through 
sloth and blind obedience men examined not the things which 
they were taught. 

The next schism which had in it matter of fact is that of the 
Donatist :—Now this schism, and likewise the former, to a wise 
man that well understands the matter in controversie, may affurd 
perchance matter of pity, to see men so strangely distracted upon 
fancy, but of doubt or trouble what to do, it can yield none. 
For why might it not be lawful to go to church with the 
Donatist, or to celebrate Easter with the Quartodeciman, if occa- 
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sion so require? Surely you may safely communicate with 
either, so be you flatter neither in their schism. 

Come we then to consider a little of the second sort of schism 
arising upon occasion of variety of opinion. It hath been the 
common disease of Christians from the beginning not to content 
themselves with that measure of faith which God and Scrip- 
tures have expressly afforded us; but out of a vain desire to 
know more than is revealed, they have attempted to discuss 
things of which we can have no light, neither from reason nor 
revelation ; neither have they rested here, but upon pretence of 
Church authority, which is now a tradition which, for the most 
part, is but figment, they have peremptorily concluded and con- 
fidently imposed upon others a necessity of entertaining con- 
clusions of that nature; and to strengthen themselves, have 
broken out into divisions and factions, opposing man to man, 
synod to synod, till the peace of the Church vanished, without 
possibility of recall... . To load our publick forms with the 
private fancies upon which we differ is the most sovereign way 
to perpetuate schism unto the world’s end. . . . If the spiritual 
guides and fathers of the Church would be a little sparing of 
incumbering churches with superfluities, and not over rigid 
either in reviving obsolete customs, or imposing new, there were 
far less danger of schism or superstition; and all the inconve- 
nience were likely to ensue would be but this, they should, in so 
doing, yeeld a little to the imbecillities of inferiors, a thing which 
St. Paul would never have refused to do. Meanwhile, whereso- 
ever false or suspected opinions are made a piece of the Church 
Liturgy, he that separates is not the Schismatick. 


A Tract concerning Schism, Tracts, p. 218. 


Antiquity. 


Antiquity! What is it else but man’s authority born some 
aces before us. Now for the truth of things time maketh no 
alteration. Those things which we reverence for antiquity, what 
were they at their first birth. Were they false, time cannot make 
them false; were they true, time cannot make them more true. 
I have more understanding than all my teachers (said David), 
not because I am guided by them: but because ‘ thy testimonies 
are my meditation.’ 
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83. Phineas Fletcher, 1584-1650, and Giles Fletcher, 1586-1623. 
(Handbook, pars. 127, 128.) 


Agneia® and Parthenia.»> 


A lovely pair of twins closed either side: 
Not those in Heav’n, the flowery Geminies, 
Are half so lovely bright; the one his bride, 
Agneia chaste, was joined in Hymen’s ties, 
And love, as pure as Heaven’s conjunction : 
Thus she was his, and he her flesh and bone, 
So were they two in sight,—in truth, entirely one. 


Upon her archéd brow, unarméd love, 
Triimphing sat in peaceful victory ; 
And in her eyes thousand chaste graces move, 
Checking vain thoughts with awful majesty : 
Yen thousand more her fairer breast contains ; 
Where quiet meekness every ill restrains, 
And humbly subject spirit by willing service reigns. 


Her sky-like arms glittered in golden beams, 
And brightly seemed to flame with burning hearts : 
The scalding ray with his reflected streams 
Fire to their flames, but heavenly fire, imparts: 
Upon her shield a pair of turtles shone; 
A loving pair, still coupled, ne'er alone; 
Her word, ‘ Though one when two, yet either two, or none.’ 


With her, her sister went, a warlike maid, 
Parthenia, all in steel, and gilded arms; 
In needle’s stead, a mighty spear she swayed, 
With which in bloody fields and fierce alarms, 
The boldest champion she down would bear, 
And like a thunderbolt wide passage tear, 
Flinging all to the earth with her enchanted spear. 


Her goodly armour seemed a garden green, 

Where thousand spotless lilies freshly blew ; 
And on her shield the “lone bird might be seen, 

Th’ Arabian bird, shining in colours new: 


® (hustity in the marrted. > Chastity in the anmarried, 
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Itself unto itself was only mate ; 
Ever the same, but new in newer date 
And underneath was writ, ‘Such is chaste single state,’ 


Thus hid in arms, she seemed a goodly knight, 
And fit for any warlike exercise ; 
But when she list lay down her armour bright, 
And back resume her peaceful maiden’s guise, 
The fairest maid she was, that ever yet 
Prison’d her locks within a golden net, 
Or let them waving hang, with roses fair beset. 


From the Purple Island, Canto x. 


Against a Rich Man despising Poverty, 


Whatever man possesses, God has lent; 

And to his audit liable is ever, 

To reckon how, and where, and when he spent ; 

When thus thou brage’st thou art a great receiver. 
Little my debt, when little is my store, 
The more thou hast, thy debt still grows the more. 


But, seeing God himself descended down, 
To enrich the poor by his rich poverty ; 
His meat, his house, his grave, were not his own ; 
Yet all is his from all eternity : 
Let me be like my head whom I adore! 
Be thou great, wealthy—I still base and poor! 


From Zhe Miscellantes. 


The Demand of Justice, 


Upon two stony tables, spread before her, 

She leaned her bosom, more than stony hard, 

There slept th’ impartial judge, ana strict restore~ 

Of wrong, or right, with pain, or with reward, 

There hung the score of all our debts the card 
Where good, and bad, and life, and death, were painted 
Was never heart of mortal so untainted, 

But when that scroll was read, with thousand terrors fainted. 
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Witness the thunder that Mount Sinai heard, 
When all the hill with fiery clouds did flame, 
And wandering Israel, with the sight afear’d, 
Blinded with seeing, durst not touch the same, 
But like a wood of shaking leaves became. 
On this dread Justice, she, the living law, 
Bowing herself with a majestic awe, 
All Heav’n, to hear her speech, did into silence draw. .. . 


Were not the Heavens pure, in whose courts I sue, 
The judge, to whom I sue, just to requite him, 
The cause, for sin; the punishment, most due ; 
Justice herself, the plaintiff to endite him ; 
The angels, holy, before whom I cite him; 
He against whom, wicked, unjust, impure ; 
Then might he sinful live, and die secure, 
Or trial might escape, or trial might endure. .. . 


What need I urge, what they must needs confess, 
Sentence on them, condemned by their own lust ? 
I crave no more, and thou can’st give no less, 
Than death to dead men, justice to unjust ; 
Shame to most shameful and most shameless dust : 
But if thy mercy needs will spare her friends, 
Let mercy there begin, where justice ends. 
'T'is cruel mercy that the wrong from right defends. 
From Christ's Victory and Triumph. 


84. William Drammond, 1585-1649. (Handbook, pars. 132, 303.) 
One of the earliest Scottish poets who wrote pure English, and author 

of some of our best sonnets. Even Jonson is said to have envied the 

Forth-feasting—a poem on the visit of James 1. to Scotland in 1617. 


To a Nightingale. 


Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours 
Of winters past, or coming, void of care, 
Well pleaséd with delights which present are 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flow’rs : 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bow’ers 
Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 
And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 
A stain to human sense in sin that low’rs. 
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What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs 
(Attir’d in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth’s turmoiis, spites, and wrongs, 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to Heaven? 
Sweet, artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels’ lays. 
From Flovers of Zion. 


On Sleep. 


Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds with grief oppress’d ; 

Lo, by thy charmin» rod, all breathing things 

Lie slumbering, with forgetfulness possess’d, 

And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 

Thou spar’st, alas! wlio cannot be thy guest. 
Since I am thine, O come, but with that face 

To inward light which thou art wont to show, 

With feigned solace ease a true-felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 
Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath ; 
1 long to kiss the image of my death. 


Eulogy of King James. 
Oh, virtue’s pattern, glory of our times, 
Sent of past days to expiate the crimes. 
Great King, but better far than thou art great, 
Whom state not honours but who honours state; 
By wonders born, by wonder first installed, 
By wonder after to new kingdoms called ; 
Young, kept by wonder from home-bred alarms,” 
Old, saved by wonder from pale traitor’s harms,° 
To be for this thy reign, which wonders brings, 
A king of wonder, wonder unto kings. 
If Pict, Dane, Norman, thy smooth yoke had seen, 
Pict, Dane, and Norman, had thy subjects been ; 
If Brutus knew the bliss thy rule doth give, 


® Miracle. ¢ The Gowrie conspiracy and <u 
® His youth was disturbed by factions. powder plot. 
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E’en Brutus joy would under thee to live. 

For thou thy people dost so dearly love, 

That they a father more than prince thee prove. 
From Zhe Forth-feasting. The Forth speaks. 


(§ 2.—FROM THE DEATH OF JAMES I. TO THE RESTORATION. ] 


85. George Wither, 1588-1667. 


(Handbook, par. 150.) 


The Steadfast Shepherd. 


I have elsewhere vow’d a duty ; 
Turn away thy tempting eye ; 
Show not me a painted beauty, 
These impostures I defy : 
My spirit loaths 
Where gaudy clothes, 
And feigned oaths may love ob- 
tain: 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles, 
Are all bestowed on me in vain. 


(an he prize the painted posies 
Which on every breast are worn, 
That may pluck the virgin roses 
From their never touched thorn! 
I can go rest 
On her sweet breast, 


Who is the pride of Cynth‘a’s 
train : 
Then stay thy tongue, 
Thy mermaid song, 
Is all bestowed on me in vain. 


Leave me then, yon Sirens, leave 
me ; 
Seek no more to work my harms ; 
Crafty wiles cannot deceive me, 
Who am proof against your 
charms : 
You labour may 
To lead astray 
The heart, that constant shall re- 
main ; 
And I the while 
Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your time in vain. 


Three stanzas out of seven. 


A Ilymn for a Widower. 


The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key : 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ! 
Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what I once enjoyed in them, 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 


1667.] 


WITHER. 


All earthly comforts vanish thus; 
So little hold of them have we, 
‘hat we from them, or they from us 
May in a moment ravished be. 
Yet we are neither just nor wise, 
If present mercies we despise; 
Or mind not how there may be mado 
A thankful use of what we had. 


The Author's Hymn, 


Therefore as thy blessed psalmist, 
When he saw his wars had end, 
(And his days were at their calmest) 
Psalms and hymns of praises penn’d ; 
So my rest by thee enjoy’d, 

To'thy praise I have employed. .. . 


And I know that whosoever 
Hath thy glory in esteem, 

Will accept this good endeavour, 
Whatsoe’er thy workman seem ; 
Let (oh therefore) be fulfilled 


That which thou oh Lord hast willed. 


And when I with Israel’s singer, 
To these songs of faith shall learn, 
Thy ten-stringéd law to finger, 
And that music to discern ; 

Lift me to that angel quire, 
Whereunto thy saints aspire. 


183 


Out of twenty-two stanzas, Hymns and Sonqs 


of the Church, 1856, p. 303. 


Poor and Content. 


Tordly gallants tell me this; 
Though my safe content you weigh not 
Jn your greatness, what one bliss 


Have you gain’d that I enjoy not? 


You have honours, you have wealth, 


I have peace and I have health ; 
All the day I merry make, 
And at night no care I take. 
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Bound to none my fortunes be; 
This or that man’s fall I fear not ; 
Him I love that loveth me, 
For the rest a pin I care not. 
You are sad when others chafe, 
And grow merry as they laugh; 
1 that hate it and am free, 
Laugh and weep as pleaseth me. 


Shall I wasting in despair ? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 
Or her merit’s value known, 
Make me quite forget mine own ! 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may gain her name of best ; 
If she seem not good to me, 
What care I how good she be?.. . 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she be ? 

From the Mistresse of Philarete. Ewuis, iii., 65. 


86. Thomas Hobbes, 1588-1679. (Handbook, pars. 336, 460.) 


A master of vigorous English. Ethically he denies that right and wrong 
are natural distinctions, and traces all affections to love of power or to tear 


Precision in the use of Language. 

Seeing that truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in 
our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth had need to 
remember what every name he useth stands for, and to place it 
accordingly, or else he will find himselfe entangled in words asa 


bird in lime twiggs—the more he struggles the more belimed. 
And therefore in geometry, which is the only science that it hath 
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pleased God hitherto to bestow on mankind, men begin at 
settling the significations of their words; which settling of signi- 
fications they call definitions, and place them in the beginning 
of their reckoning. 

By this, it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires 
to true knowledge to examine the definitions of former authors ; 
aud either to correct them where they are negligently set down, 
or to make them himselfe. For the errours of definitions mul- 
tiply themselves according as the reckoning proceeds, an‘ lead 
men into absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd 
without reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lye the 
foundations of their errours. From whence it happens that they 
which trust to books do as they that cast up many little summes 
into a greater, without considering whether those little summes 
were rightly cast up or not ; and at last, finding the errour visi- 
ble and not mistrusting their first grounds, know not which 
way to cleere themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their 
bookes, as birds that, entring by the chimney and finding them- 
selves inclosed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glasse 
window, for want of wit to consider which way they came in. 
So that in the right definition of names lyes the first use of 
speech, which is the acquisition of science; and in wrong or no 
definitions lyes the first abuse; from which proceed all false and 
senselesse tenets, which make those men that take their instruc- 
tion from the authority of books, and not from their own medi- 
tation, to be as much below the condition of ignorant men as 
men endued with true science are above it. For between true 
science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance is in the middle. 
Naturall sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature itselfe cannot erre, and as men abound in copiousnesse of 
language, so they become more wise or more mad than ordinary. 
Nor is it possible without letters for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or, unless his memory be hurt by disease or il! 
constitution of organs, excellently foolish. For words are wise 
men’s counters,—they do but reckon by them; but they are the 
money of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristctle, 
a Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever, if but a 
man. 

The Leviathan, Part 1, ch. 4, 1651, 
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Man’s natural state— War. 


In the nature of man we find three prixcipall causes of quarrel : 
first, competition ; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, glory. The first 
maketh man invade for gain; the second, for safety ; and the 
third, for reputation. The first use violence to make themselves 
masters of other men’s persons, wives, children, and cattell; the 
second, to defend them; the third, for trifles, as a word, a smile, 
a different opinion, and any other signe of undervalue, either 
direct in their persons, or by reflexion in their kindred, their 
friends, their nation, their profession, or their name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without 
a common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that con- 
dition which is called warre ; and such a warre as is of every man 
against every man. For warre consisteth not in battel only, or 
the act of fighting, but in a tract of time, wherein the will tocon- 
tend by battel is sufficiently known; and therefore the notion of 
time is to be considered in the nature of warre as it is in the 
nature of weather. ... 

To this warre of every man against every man, this also is 
consequent—that nothing can be unjust. The notions of right 
and wrong, justice and injustice, have there no place. Where 
there is no common power there is no law; where no law, no 
injustice. Force and fraud are, in warre, the two cardinall 
vertues. Justice and injustice are none of the faculties, neither 
of the body nor mind. If they were, they might be in a man 
that were alone in the world, as well as his senses and passions. 
They are qualities that relate to men in society, not in solitude. 
It is consequent also to the same condition, that there be no pro= 
priety, no dominion, no mine and thine distinct; but only that 
to be every man’s that he can get, and for so long as he can keep 
it. And thus much for the ill condition in whick man by meer 
nature is actually placed: though with a possibility to come out 
of it, consisting partly in his passions, partly in his reason. The 
passions which encline men to peace are—feare of death, desire 
of such things as are necessary to commodious living, and a 
hope by their industry to obtain them, And reason suggesteth 
convenient articles of peace, upon which men may be drawn to 
agreement. These articles are they which otherwise are called 


the Lawes of Nature. 
Leviathan, Part 2, ch. 13. 
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The Leviathan—its Nature and Origin, 


The only way to erect a common power, able to defend men 
from the invasion of Forreigners and the injuries of one another, 
and thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their owne 
industrie and by the fruits of the earth they may nourish them- 
gelves and live contentedly; is to conferre all their power and 
strength upon one man, or upon one assembly of men, that may 
reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one will; .. 
and therein to submit their wills every one to his will, and their 
judgements to his judgement. ‘This is more than consent or con 
cord; it is real unitie of them all, in one and the same person 
made by covenant of every man with every man. ... This done, 
the multitude so united in one person, is called a Common-wealth. 
This is the generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to speake 
more reverently, of that mortal God to which we owe, under the 
immortal God, our peace and defence. ... And in him consisteth 
the essence of the common wealth; which (to define it) is one 
person of whose acts a great multitude, by mutual covenants 
one with another, have made themselves every one the author, 
to the end he may use the strength and means of them all as he 
shall think expedient to their peace and common defence. 

Leviathan, Part 2, ch. 19. 


Laughter and Weeping. 


There is a passion that hath no name; but the sign of it is that 
distortion of the countenance which we call laughter, which is 
always joy: but what joy, what we think, and wherein we 
triumph when we laugh, is not hitherto declared by any. That 
it consisteth in wit, or, as they call it, in the jest, experience 
confuteth: for men laugh at mischances and indecencies, wherein 
there lieth no wit nor jest at all. And forasmuch as the same 
thing is no more ridiculous when it groweth stale or usual, what- 
soever it be that moveth laughter, it must be new and unese- 
pected. Men laugh often, especially such as are greedy of 
applause from everything they do well, at their own actions 
performed never so little beyond their own expectations; as also 
at their own jests: and in this case it is manifest, that the passion 
of laughter proceedeth from a sudden conception of some ability 
in himself that laugheth. Also men laugh at the infirmities of 
others, by comparison wherewith their own abilities are set off 
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and illustrated. Also men laugh at jesés, the wit whereof always 
consisteth in the elegant discovering and conveying to our minds 
some absurdity of another: and in this case also the passion of 
laughter proceedeth from the sudden imagination of our own oddes 
and eminency: for what is else the recommending of ourselves to 
our own good opinion, by comparison with another man’s in- 
firmity or absurdity? For when a jest is broken upon ourselves, 
or friends of whose dishonour we participate, we never laugh 
thereat. I may therefore conclude, that the passion of laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden con- 
ception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the 
infirmity of others, or with our own formerly: for men laugh 
at the follies of themselves past, when they come suddenly to 
remembrance. 

The passion opposite hereunto, whose sigus are another distor- 
tion of the face with tears, called weeping, is the sudden falling 
out with ourselves, or sudden conception of defect; and therefore 
children weep oiten; for seeing they think that every thing 
ought to be given them which they desire, of necessity every 
repulse must be a check of their expectation, and puts them in 
mind of their too much weakness to make themselves masters of 
all they look for. For the same cause women are more apt to 
weep than men, as being not only more accustomed to have their 
wills, but also to measure their powers by the power and love of 
others that protect them. 

Treatise on Human Nature, or the Fundamental Elements 
of Policy, ch. 9, sec. 13, 14. 


A few of Hobbes’ characteristic sayings may be quoted; some just, some 
altogether unjust and false :— 


The summe of virtue is to be sociable with those who will be 


sociable, and formidable to those that will not. 
De Corp, Pol., pl. i., ch. iv., sec. 15. 


Conceptions are nothing really but motion in some internal 
substance of the head; which motion not stopping there but pro- 
cceding to the heart must there either help or hinder the motion 
which is called vital: when it helpeth it is called delight, which 
is nothing really but motion about the heart as conception is 
nothing really but motion in the head. ... This same delight 
with reference to the object is called Jove: but when such motion 
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hindereth the vital motion, then it is called pain, and in relation 
to that which cuuseth it, hatred ! 

Humane Nature, ch. vii., sec. 1. 

The value cr worth of a man is as of all other things his price ; 

that is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his 

power ! Leviathan, Part i., ch. x. 


Griefe for the successe of a competitor, if joyned with en- 
deavours to enforce our own abilities to equal or excel him, is 
emulation: if joyned with endeavours to supplant or hinder, 
envie. 

Ib., ch. vi. The distinction is adopted by Bishop Butler and by 
Mackintosh. 


Griefe for the calamity of another is pitty, and ariseth from the 
imagination that the like calamity may befall himselfe; and 
therefore it is called compassion, or in the phrase of the present 
time, a fellow-feeling. Ib., ch. vii., sec. 1. 


87. Thomas Carew, 1589 ?-1639. (Handbook, pars. 67, 148.) 
A ‘metaphysical’ poet, with strong tendencies to the voluptuousnese 


which ripened into such Juxuriance in the reign of Charles ti, The follow- 
ing specimen illustrates both tendencies. 


Song. 
Ask me no more, where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep, 
These flow’rs, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
These powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more, where those stars light, 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 
For, in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixéd become, as in their sphere. 
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Ask me no more, if east or west, 
The phenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies, 


88. Robert Herrick, 1591-1674. (Handbook, par. 149.) 


His poems are like his life, a strange mixture, 
says Campbell, ‘it is of great value, 


‘When the ore is pure, 


To Daffodils. 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away 80 soon ; 
As yet, the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d its noon. 

Stay, stay 
Until the hasting dey 

Has run 
But to the even song ; 
And having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 

We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


Cherry Ripe. 


Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe I cry, 

Full and fair ones—come and buy ; 
If so be you ask me where 

They do grow—l1 answer there 


Where my Julia’s lips do smile— 
There’s the land, or cherry isle, 
Where plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 


Thanksgiving. 


Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell ; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof : 

Under the span of which I lie 
Both soft and dry, 

Wherethou, mychamber for toward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch 

and keep 

Me while I sleep. 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 


Who hither come and freely get 
Good words or meat. 


Lord, tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That sows my land ; 

All this and better dost thou send 
Me for this end: 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart, 

Which fir’d with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine: 

But the acceptance—-that must be 
QO Lord, by thee, 
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89. Dr. Henry King, 1591-1669. (Handbook, par. 163.) 
The Dirge. 


What is the existence of man’s life, 

But open war or slumber’d strife ; 

Where sickness to his sense presents 

The combat of the elements ; 

And never feels a perfect peace 

Till Death’s cold hand signs his release? . . 


It is a flower—which buds and grows 
And withers as the leaves disclose ; 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 
Like fits of waking before sleep; 

Then shrinks into that fatal mould 
Where its first being was enroll’d. ... 


It is a dial—which points out 

The sunset, as it moves about; 
And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of 'T'ime’s flight ; 
Till all obscuring earth hath laid 
His body in perpetual shade. 


It is a weary interlude— 
Which doth short joys, long woes include ; 
The world the stage, the prologue tears, 
‘The acts vain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no epilogue but death. 

Out of siz stanzas. 


go. Francis Quarles, 1592-1644. (Handbook, par. 162.) 


Is one of the ‘metaphysical ’ poets, and is rich in religious feeling. Poye 
satirises him in the Dunciad, and says that the ‘ pictures for the page atone:’ 
but there is often real beauty in both. 


Delight in God only. 


I love (and have some cause to love) the earth ; 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good ; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 

She is my tender nurse, she gives me food. 


§2 
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But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with thee ? 
Or what’s my mother, or my nurse, to me? 
T love the air; her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me; 
Her shrili-mouthed quire sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me: 
But what’s the air or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to thee?. . . 


To heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye; 
Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky. 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to thee? 
Without thy presence, heaven’s no heaven to me. 


Without thy presence, carth gives no refection ; 
Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without thy presence, air’s a rank infection ; 
Without thy presence, heaven itself no pleasure. 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in thee, 
What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me? 


O that Thou wouldst hide Me in the Grave, that Thou wouldst 


keep Me in secret until Thy wrath be past. 


Ah! whither shall I fly? what path untrod 
Shall I seek out to ’scape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of my angry God? ... 


Nor sea, nor shade, nor shield, nor rock, nor cave, 
Nor silent deserts, nor the sullen grave, 
What flame-eyed Fury means to smite, can save. 


’Tis vain to flee, till gentle Mercy show 
Her better eye; the farther off we go, 
The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow. 


Th’ ingenuous child, corrected, doth not fly 
His angry mother’s hand, but clings more nigh, 
And quenches with his tears her flaming eye. 


Great God! there is no safety here below; 
Thou art my fortress, thou that seem’st my foe; 
"Tis thou, that strik’st the stroke, must guard the blow. 
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His Enchiridion (1641) is one of the best collections of maxims im our 


Dost thou want things necessary? Grumble not: perchance 
it was a necessary thing thou shouldst want. Endeavour law- 
fully to supply it; if God blesse not thy endeavour, blesse him 
that knoweth what is fittest for thee. Thou art God’s patient ; 
prescribe not thy physitian. Enchiridion, cent. iv. 34. 

Use law and physicke only for necessity: they that use them 
otherwise, abuse themselves into weake bodies and light purses: 
they are good remedies, bad businesses, and worse recreations. 

fb., cent. iii. 19. 

The two knowledges, of God and thy selfe, are the high way 
to thy salvation; that breeds in thee a filiall love; this a filiall 
feare. The ignorance of thy selfe is the beginning of all sinne; 
and the ignorance of God is the perfection of all evill. 


Ib. cent. iv, 26. 
Faithful unto Death. 
‘ Be faithful ’—Lord, what’s that ? 
‘ Believe;’ ‘’tis easie to believe; but what?’ 
That he whom thy hard heart hath wounded, 
And whom thy scorn hath spit upon, 
Hath paid thy fine, and hath compounded 
For those foul deeds thy hands have done: 
Believe, that he whose gentle palms 
Thy needle-pointed sins hath nailéd, 
Hath borne thy slavish load—of alms, 
And made supply where thou hast failed. 
Did ever misery find so strange relief ? 
It is a love too strange for man’s belief. 
Emblemes, Book v.— The Farewell. Out of five stanzas, 


Curando Labascit. 
You that always are bestowing 0, the sad, the frail condition 
Costly paina in life repairing, Of the pride of Nature’s glory : 
Are but always overthrowing How infirm his composition, 


Nature’s work by overcaring; And at best how transitory ! 
Nature, meeting with her When his riot doth impair 
60 Nature’s weakness, then 

In a work she hath to do, his care 
Takes a pride tooverthrow. Adds more ruin by repair. 


Hieroglyphickes of the Life of Man, Hier. iv. Out of seven stanzas. 
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Ah me! 
There is no rest; 
Our time is always fleeting. 
What rein can curb our headstrong hours; 
They post away: They pass we know not how: 
Our Now is gone before we can say Now: 
Time past and future none of ours: 
That hath as yet no being; 
And this hath ceast 
To be. 
What is, is only ours: How short a time have we! 
Hier. xi 


QI. Isaak Walton, 1593-1683. (Handbook, par. 361.) 
Thankful Content. 


I will, as we walk in the cool shade of this sweet honeysuckle 
hedge, mention to you some of the thoughts and joys which 
have possessed my soul since we two met together. And these 
thoughts shall be told you, that you also may join with me in 
thankfulness to the Giver of every good and perfect gift for our 
happiness. And that our present happiness may appear to be 
the greater, and we the more thankful for it, I will beg you to 
consider with me how many do even at this very time lie under 
the torment of diseases that we are free from. And every misery 
that I miss is a new mercy; and therefore let us be thankful. 
There have been, since we met, others that have met disasters 
of broken limbs; some have been blasted, others thunder- 
stricken; and we have been freed from these, and all those 
other miseries that threaten human nature: let us therefore 
rejoice and be thankful. Nay, which is a far greater mercy, we 
are freed from the insupportable burthen of an accusing tor- 
menting conscience ; a misery that none can bear: and therefore 
let us praise Him for his preventing grace, and say, every misery 
that I miss is a new mercy. Nay, let me tell you, there be 
many that have forty times our estate, that would give tke 
greatest part of it to be healthful and cheerful like us. I have 
a rich neighbour who is always so busy that he has no leisure to 
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laugh ; the whole business of his life is to get money, and more 
money; that he may still get more and more money, he is still 
drudging on, and says that Solomon says, ‘The diligent hand 
maketh rich;’ and it is true indeed: but he considers not that 
it is not in the power of riches to make a man happy ; for it was 
wisely said, by a man of great observation, ‘That there be as 
many miseries beyond riches as on this side them.’ And yet 
God deliver us from pinching poverty; and grant that, having 
& competency, we may be content and thankful. Let us not 
repine, or so much as think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if 
we see another abound with riches; when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep those riches hang often su 
heavily at the rich man’s girdle that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. 

We see but the outside of the rich man’s happiness ; few cor- 
sider him to be like the silkworm, that when she seems to play, 
is at the very same time, spinning her own bowels, and consuminy 
herself ; and this many rich men do, loading themselves with 
corroding cares, to keep what they have, probably, unconscionably 
got. Let us therefore be thankful for health and a competence : 
and, above all, for a quiet conscience. ... I know a man that 
had health and riches; and several houses, all beautiful and 
ready furnished; and would often trouble himself and family tv 
be removing from one house to another: and being asked by 
a friend why he removed so often from one house to another, 
replied, ‘It was to find content in some one of them.’ But his 
friend, knowing his temper, told him, if he would find content 
in any of his houses, he must leave himself behind him; for 
content will never dwell but ina meek and quiet soul. And 
this may appear if we read and consider what our Saviour says 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel; for he there says, ‘ Blessed be the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed be the pure of 
heart, for they shall see God. Blessed be the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And blessed be the meek, for 
they shall possess the earth.’ Not that the meek shall not also 
obtain mercy, and see God, and be comforted, and at last come 
vo the kingdom of heaven; but in the mean time, he, and he 
only, possesses the earth, as he goes towards that kingdom of 
heaven, by being humble and cheerful, and content with what 
his good God has allotted him. He has no turbulent, repining, 
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vexatious thoughts that he deserves better; nor is vexed when 
he sees others possessed of more honour or more riches than his 
wise God has allotted for his share: but he possesses what he 
has with a meek and contented quietness, such a quietness as 
makes his very dreams pleasing, both to God and himself... . 

My meaning was, and is, to plant that in your mind with which 
I labour to possess my own soul; that is, a meek and thankful 
heart. And to that end I have showed you, that riches without 
them (meekness and thankfulness) do not make any man happy. 
But let me tell you, that riches with them remove many fears 
and cares, And therefore my advice is, that you endeavour to 
be honestly rich or contentedly poor: but be sure that your 
riches be justly got, or you spoil all. For it is well said, ‘ He 
that loses his conscience has nothing left that is worth keeping.’ 
Therefore be sure you look to that. And in the next place look 
to your health: and if you have it, praise God, and value it 
next to a good conscience; for health is the second blessing that 
we mortals are capable of; a blessing that money cannot buy ; 
and therefore value it, and be thankful for it. Ag for money 
(which may be said to be the third blessing), neglect it not: but 
note, that there is no necessity of being rich; for I told you, 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this side them: 
and if you have a competence, enjoy it with a meek, cheerful, 
thankful heart. I will tell you, Scholar, I have heard a grave 
divine say that God has two dwellings: one in heaven, and the 
other in a meek and thankful heart; which Almighty God grant 
to me, and to my honest Scholar. The Complete Angler. 


92. George Herbert, 1593-1632. (Handbook, par. 158.) 


One of our quaintest poets, with much beauty. The poem On Sunday 
has peculiar interest as his death-bed song. ‘The Sunday betore he died,’ 
says Walton, ‘he rose suddenly from his couch, called for one of his instru- 
ments, took it into his hand, and having tuned it, he played and sung :’== 

O day most calm, most bright ! 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ; 
Th’ indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood ; 
The couch of time; care’s balm and bay: 
The week were dark, but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth show the way. 
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The other days and thou 
Make up one man; whose face thou art. 
Knocking at heaven with thy brow: 
The working days are the back-part ; 
The burden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 
Till thy release appear. 


Man had straight forward gone 
To endless death: but thou dost pull, 
And turn us round to look on One, 
Whom, if we were not very dull, 
We could not choose but look on still; 
Since there is no place so alone, 
The which He doth not fill 


Sundays the pillars are, 
On which Heaven’s palace archéd lies : 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities, 
They are the fruitful bed and borders 
In God’s rich garden: that is bare, 
Which parts their ranks and ordets. 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
On Sunday, Heaven’s gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. ... 


Thou art a day of mirth: 
And, where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher as thy birth; 
O let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 


‘ Till that we both, being loos’d from earth, 


Fly hand-in-hand to heaven! 
Siz out of nine stanzas. The Church. 
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Virtue. 


sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in the grave, 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows you have your closes, 

z And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. The Church. 


The Preacher—Daily Reckoning. 


Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge: 

If thou mislike him thou conceiv’st him not. 

(od calleth preaching, folly. Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speak something good ; if all want sense, 
God takes a text and preacheth patience... . 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ; 
And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul: mark the decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch that too 
Be down, then wind up both; since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 
The Church Porch. 
A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. th, 


Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin. Ib, 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. £0, 
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93. James Shirley, 1594-1650. (Handbook, pars. 163, 267.) 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things: 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field 

And place fresh laurels where they kill; 
And their strong nerves at last must yield, 

‘They tame but one another still. 

_ Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds: 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds! 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. 


94. John Earle, 1601-1665. (Handbook, par. 327.) 
The author of the Microcosmography, a book of Essays and Characters. 


Dr. Bliss, the editor of the best edition, gives a list of fifty-seven similar 
works, published for the most part in the seventeenth century, 


A Child— 


Ts a man ina small letter, yet the best copy of Adam before he 
tasted of Eve or the apple; and he is happy whose small practice 
in the world can only write his character. He is nature’s fresh 
picture newly drawn in oil, which time and much handling dims 
and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper, unscribbled with 
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observations of the world, wherewith at length it becomes a 
blurred note-book. He is purely happy, because he knows no 
evil, nor hath made means by sin to be acquainted with misery. 
He arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor endures evils to 
come, by foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and when 
the smart of the rod is past smiles on his beater. Nature and 
his parents alike dandle him, and ’tice him on with a bait of sugar 
to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like a young prentice 
the first day, and is not come to the task of melancholy. His 
hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were loath to use so deceitful 
an organ: and he is the best company with it when he can but 
prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his game is our 
earnest; and his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses but the 
emblems and mocking of man’s business. His father hath writ 
him as his own little story, wherein he reads those days of his 
life that he cannot remember, and sighs to see what innocence he 
hath outlived. The elder he grows, he is a stair lower from 
God; and like his first father, much worse in his breeches. He 
is the Christian’s example, and the old man’s relapse: the one 
imitates his pureness, the other falls into his simplicity. Could he 
put off his body with his little coat, he had got eternity without 
a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another. 

Microcos., Lond., 1811, p. 1-4. 


The Sceptick in Religion— 


Is one that hangs in the halance with all sorts of opiniona, 
whereof not one but stirs him and none sways him. A man 
guiltier of credulity than he is taken to be; for it is out of his 
belief of everything that he fully believes nothing. Each religion 
scares him from its contrary; none persuades him to itself. He 
would be wholly a Christian, but that he is something of an 
atheist, and wholly an atheist, but that he is partly a Christian ; 
and a perfect heretic, but that there are so many to distract him. 
Ile finds reason in all opinions, truth in none; indeed the least 
reason perplexes him, and the best will not satisfy him. He is 
at most a confused and wild Christian, not specialized by any 
form, but capable of all. He uses the land’s religion, because it 
is next him, yet he sees not why he may not take the other; but 
he chooses this, not as better, but because there is not a pin to 
choose. He finds doubts and scruples better than resolves them, 
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and is always too hard for himself. His learning is too much 
for his brain, and his judgement is too little for his learning, and 
his over-opinion of both spoils all. Pity it was his mischance 
of being a scholar; for it does only distract and irregulate him, 
and the world by him. He hammers much in general upon our 
opinions, uncertainty and the possibility of erring makes him not 
venture on what is true, He is troubled at this naturalness 
of religion to countries, that Protestantism should be born so in 
England and Popery abroad, and that fortune and the stars 
should so much share in it. He likes not this connection of the 
common-weal and divinity, and fears it may be an arch-practice 
of state. In our differences with Rome he is strangely unfixed, 
and a new man every new day, as his last discourse-book’s medi- 
tations transport him. He could like the grey hairs of popery, 
did not some dotages stagger him: he would come to us sooner, 
but our new name affrights him. He is taken with their 
miracles, but doubts an imposture; he conceives of our doctrine 
better, but it seems too empty and naked, He cannot drive into 
his fancy the circumscription of truth to our corner, and is as 
hardly persuaded to think their old legends true. He approves 
well of our faith, and more of their works, and is sometimes 
much affected at the zeal of Amsterdam. His conscience inter- 
poses itself betwixt duellers, and whilst it would part both is by 
both wounded. He will sometimes propend much to us upon 
the reading a good writer, and at Bellarmine recals as far back 
again; and the Fathers jostle him from one side to another. 
Now Socinus and Vorstius afresh torture him, and he agrees 
with none worse than himself. He puts his foot into heresies 
tenderly as a cat in the water, and pulls it out again, and still 
something unanswered delays him; yet he bears away some 
parcel of each, and you may sooner pick all religions out of him 
than one, He cannot think so many wise men should be in 
error, nor so many honest men out of the way, and his wonder is 
double when he sees these oppose one another. He hates autho- 
rity as the tyrant of reason, and you cannot anger him worse 
than with a Father’s dtxit, and yet that many are not persuaded 
with reason, shall authorise his doubt, In sum, his whole life is 
a question, and his salvation a greater, which death only con- 
cludes, and then he is resolved. 

Microcos,, xxxV., p. 1040 
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95. William Chillingworth, 1602-1644. (Handbook, par. 387.) 


That tt is easier to understand Scripture than the Councils of the 
Church. 

105. Again, when you® say ‘ that unlearned and ignorant men 
cannot understand Scripture,’ I would desire you to come out of 
the clouds, and tell us what you mean; whether that they cannot 
understand ad/ Scripture, or that they cannot understand any 
Scripture; or that they cannot understand so much as is sufti- 
cient for their direction to heaven. If the first, I believe the 
learned are in the same case; if the second, every man’s experi- 
ence will confute you, for who is there that is not capable of a 
sufficient understanding of the story, the precepts, the promises, 
and the threats of the gospel? If the third, that they may 
understand something, but not enough for their salvation: I ask 
you, first, why then doth St. Paul say to Timothy, ‘ the Scrip- 
tures are able to make him wise unto salvation?? Why doth 
St. Austin say—‘ those things which are plainly revealed in 
Holy Scriptures contain all things which relate to faith, and the 
way of living?? Why does every one of the four evangelists 
entitle their book the Gospel, if any necessary and essential parts 
of the gospel were left out of it? Can we imagine that either 
they admitted something necessary, out of ignorance, not knowing 
it to be necessary ?—or, knowing it tv be so, maliciously con- 
cealed it?—or, out of negligence, did the work they had under- 
taken by halves? If none of these things can, without blasphemy, 
be imputed to them, considering they were assisted by the Holy 
Ghost in this work, then certainly it most evidently follows, that 
every one of them writ the whole gospel of Christ,—l mean, all 
the essential and necessary parts of it. So that, if we had no 
other book of Scripture but one of them alone, we should not 
want anything necessary to salvation. And what one of them 
hath more than another, it is only profitable, and not necessary ; 
necessary indeed to be believed, because revealed; but not, there- 
fore revealed, because necessary to be believed. 

106. Neither did they write only for the learned, but for all 
men ; this being one special means of the preaching of the gospel, 
which was commanded to be preached, not only to learned men, 
but to all men; and, therefore, unless we will imagine the Holy 
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Ghost and them to have been wilfully wanting to their own desire 
and purpose, we must conceive that they intended to speak 
plain, even to the capacity of the simplest ;—at least, touching 
all things necessary to be published by them and believed by us. 

107. And whereas you pretend ‘it is so easy and obvious, 
both for the learned and the ignorant, both to know which is the 
Church, and what are the decrees of the Church, and what is the 
sense of the decrees,’ 1 say, this is a vain pretence. 

108. For, first, How shall an unlearned man, whom you have 
supposed now ignorant of Scripture,—how shall he know which 
of all the societies of Christians is indeed the Church? You will 
say, perhaps, ‘ He must examine them by the notes of the 
Ckurch, which are, perpetual visibility, succession, conformity 
with the ancient Church,’ etc. But how shall he know, first, 
that these are the notes of the Church, urless by Scripture, 
which, you say, he understands not? You may say, perhaps, he 
may be told so. But seeing men may deceive, and be deceived, 
and their words are no demonstrations, how shall he be assured 
that, what they say is true? So that, at the first, he meets with 
an impregnable difficulty, and cannot know the Church but by 
such notes, which, whether they be the notes of the Church, he 
cannot possibly know. But let us suppose this isthmus digged 
through, and that he is assured these are the notes of the true 
Church, how can he possibly be a competent judge which society 
of Christians hath title to these notes, and which hath not ?—seeing 
this trial, of necessity, requires a great sufficiency of knowledge 
of the monuments of Christian antiquity, which no unlearned 
man can have, because he that hath it cannot be unlearned. As, 
for example, how shall he possibly be able to know whether the 
Church of Rome hath had a perpetual succession of visible pro- 
fessors, which held always the same doctrine which they now 
hold, without holding anything to the contrary, unless he hath 
first examined what was the doctrine of the Church in the first 
age, what in the second, and so forth? And whether this be 
not a more difficult work than to stay at the first age, and to 
examine the Church by the conformity of her doctrine with the 
doctrine of the first age, every man of ordinary understanding 
may judge. 

Let us imagine him advanced a step further, and to know 
which is the Church. How shall he know what the Church 
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hath decreed, seeing the Church hath not been so careful in 
keeping her decrees, but that many are lost, and many cor- 
rupted? Besides, when even the learned among you are not 
agreed concerning divers things, whether they be matters of faith 
or not, how shall the unlearned do? ‘Then, for the sense of the 
decrees, how can he be more capable of the understanding of them 
than of plain texts of Scripture, which you will not suffer him to 
understand ?—especially seeing the decrees of divers popes and 
councils are conceived so obscurely that the learned cannot agree 
about the sense of them; and then they are written all in such 
languages which the ignorant understand not; and therefore 
must, of necessity, rely herein upon the uncertain and fallible 
authority of some particular men, who inform them that there is 
such a decree. And if the decrees were translated into the 
vulgar languages, why the translators should not be as fallible 
as you say the translators of Scripture are, who can possibly 
imagine ? : 

109. Lastly, How shall an unlearned man, or indeed any man, 
be assured of the certainty of that decree, the certainty whereon 
depends upon suppositions which are impossible to be known 
whether they be true or no? For it is not the decree of a council 
unless it be confirmed by a true pope. Now, the pope cannot be 
a true pope if he came in by simony; which, whether he did or 
no, who can answer me? He cannot be a true pope unless he 
were baptized; and baptized he was not, unless the minister had 
due intention. So, likewise, he cannot be a true pope unless he 
were a rightly ordained priest; and that, again, depends upon 
the ordainer’s secret intention, and also upon his having the 
episcopal character. All which things, as I have formerly 
proved, depend upon so many uncertain suppositions, that no 
human judgment can possibly be resolved in them. I conclude, 
therefore, that not the most learned man among you all,—no, not 
the pope himself,—can, according to the grounds you go upon, 
have any certainty that any decree of any council is good and 
valid, and, consequently, not any assurance that it is indeed the 
decree of a council. 

Religion of Protestants, chap ii, Works, 1727, pp. 67, 68 


The Religion of Protestants. 
56. When I say the religion of Protestants is, in prudence, to 
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be preferred before yours,* as on the one side J do not understand 
by your religion the doctrine of Bellarmine, or Baronius, or any 
other private man among you; nor the doctrine of the Sorbon, or 
of the Jesuits, or of any other particular company among you, 
but that whereon you all agree, or profess to agree, the doctrine 
of the Council of Trent: so accordingly on the other I do not 
understand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon ; 
nor the Confession of Augusta, or Geneva; nor the Catechism 
of Heidleberg ; nor the Articles of the Church of England; no, 
nor the harmony of Protestant confessions; but that wherein 
they all agree, and which they all subscribe with a greater har- 
mony, as the perfect rule of their faith and actions,—that is, THE 
Braue. The Brsue—I say the BrsuE only—is the religion of 
Protestants! Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the 
plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequenees of it, well may they 
hold it as a matter of opinion; but, as matter of faith and 
religion, neither can they, with coherence to their own grounds, 
believe it themselves,*nor require the belief of it of others, without 
most high and most schismatical presumption. I, for my part, 
after a long and (as I verily believe and hope) impartial search 
of the true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly that I 
cannot find any rest to the sole of my foot but upon this Rock 
only. I see plainly, and with my own eyes, that there are popes 
against popes; councils against councils; some fathers against 
others; the same fathers against themselves; a consent of fathers 
of one age against a consent of fathers of another age ; the Church 
of one age against the Church of another age. Traditive inter- 
pretations of Scripture are pretended, but there are few or none 
to be found. No tradition, but only of Scripture, can derive 
itself from the Fountain, but may be plainly proved either to 
have been brought in, in such an age after Christ, or that in 
such an age it was not in. In a word, there is no sufficient 
certainty, but of Scripture only, for any considering man to build 
upon. ‘This, therefore, and this only, I have reason to believe ; 
this I will profess ; according to this I will live; and for this, 
if there be occasion, I will not only willingly, but even gladly, 
lose my life, though I should be sorry that Christians should 
take it from me. Propose me anything out of this Book, ana 
require whether I believe it or no, and seem it never so incom- 
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prehensible to human reason, I will subscribe it with hand and 
heart, as knowing no demonstration can be stronger than this :— 
God hath said so; therefore it is true. In other things I will 
take no man’s liberty of judgment from him, neither shall any 
man take mine from me. I will think no man the worse man, 
nor the worse Christian; I will love no man the less for differing 
in opinion from me. And what measure I mete to others, I 
expect from them again. I am fully assured that God does not, 
and therefore that man ought not, to require any more of any 
man than this, to believe the Scripture to be God’s Word; to en- 
deavour to find the true sense of it; and to live according to it. 
57. This is the religion which I have chosen, after a long de- 
liberation ; and I am verily persuaded that I have chosen wisely, 
much more wisely, than if I had guided myself according to your 


Church’s authority. 
Religion of I rotestants. Chap, vi, pp. 271, 2. 


36. Edmund Waller, 1605-1687. (//undbook, pars. 152, 382.) 


Song. 
Ga, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. . « « 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


On a Girdle. 


That which her slender waist confin’d 

Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch but would give his crown, 

His arms might do what this has done. . » « 
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A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair; 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


Closing Lines on the Death of Cromwell, who passed away on the 
night of a great storm. 


Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 

To him that gave us peace and empire too. 
Princes that fear’d him, grieve; concern’d to see 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 


Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And sighing, swelled the sea with such a breath 
That to remotest shores her billows roll’d 

The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


The Naval Glory of England. 


Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode, 

Whose ready sails with every wind can fly, 
And make a covenant with the inconstant sky ; 
Our oaks secure as if they there took root, 

We tread on billows with a steady foot. 


From Verses on a War with Spain, 


97. Sir Thomas Browne, 1605-1682. (J/undbook, pars. 91, 94, 327.) 

His style is at once intensely latinised and idiomatic. Johnson, who 
wrote his life, greatly admired, and is said to have copied it, The discourse 
on Urn Buriul, from which the following is taken, was occasioned by the 
discovery of some very old sepulchral urns in Norfolk. 


Urn Burial. 


Now since these dead bones have already out-lasted the living 
ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and thin walls 
of clay, out-worn all the strong and specious buildings above it ; 
and quietly rested under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests: what prince can promise such diuturnity unto his 
relics? Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to 
make dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments. 
In vain we hope to be known by open and visible couservatories, 
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when to be unknown was the means of their continuation, and 
obscurity their protection. If they died by violent hands, and 
were thrust into their urns, these bones become considerable, and 
some old philosophers would honour them, whose souls they 
conceived most pure, which were thus snatched from their 
bodies, and to retain a stronger propension unto them; whereas 
they weariedly left a languishing corpse, and with faint desires 
of reunion. H they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapt up 
in the bundle of time, they fall into indistinction, ard make but 
one blot with infants. If we begin to die when we live, and 
long life be but a prolongation of death, our life is a sad compo- 
sition; we live with death, and die not in a moment. How 
many pulses made up the life of Methuselah were work for 
Archimedes : common counters sum up the life of Moses his man. 
Our days become considerable, like petty sums, by minute accu- 
mulations; where numerous fractions make up but small round 
numbers; and our days of a span long make not one little finger. 

If the nearness of our last necessity brought a nearer con- 
formity into it, there were a happiness in hoary hairs, and no 
calamity in half-senses. But the long habit of living indisposeth 
us for dying, when avarice makes us the sport of death, when 
even David grew politically cruel, and Solomon could hardly be 
said to be the wisest of men. But many are too early old, and 
before the date of age. Adversity stretcheth our days, misery 
makes Alcmena’s nights, and time hath no wings unto it. But 
the most tedious being is that which can unwish itself, content to 
be nothing, or never to have been, which was beyond the mal- 
content of Job, who cursed not the day of his life, but his 
nativity ; content to have so far been, as to have a title to future 
being, although he had lived here but in an hidden state of life, 
and as it were an abortion. 

What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women, though puzzling questions, 
are not beyond all conjecture. What time the persons of these 
ossuaries entered the famous nations of the dead, and slept with 
princes and counsellors, might admit a wide solution. But who 
were the proprietaries of these bones, or what bodies these ashes 
made up, were a question above antiquarianism; not to be 
resolved by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult 
the provincial guardians, or tutelary observators. Had they 
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made as good provision for their names as they have done for 
their relics, they had not so grossly erred in the art of perpe- 
tuation. But to subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, 
is a fallacy in duration. Vain ashes which in the oblivion of 
names, persons, times, and sexes, have found unto themselves 
a fruitless continuation, and only arise unto late posterity, as 
emblems of mortal vanities, antidotes against pride, vain-glory, 
and madding vices. Pagan vain-glories which thought the world 
might last for ever, had encouragement for ambition; and, finding 
no atropos unto the immortality of their names, were never 
dampt with the necessity of oblivion. Even old ambitions had 
the advantage of ours, in the attempts of their vain-glories, who 
acting early, and before the probable meridian of time, have by 
this time found great accomplishment of their designs, whereby 
the ancient heroes have already out-lasted their monuments, and 
mechanical preservations. But in this latter scene of time, we 
cannot expect such mummies unto our memories, when ambition 
may fear the prophecy of Elias, and Charles the Fifth can never 
hope to live within two Methuselahs of Hector. 

And, therefore, restless inquietude for the diuturnity of our 
memories unto present considerations seems a vanity almost out 
of date, and superannuated piece of folly. We cannot hope to live 
so long in our names, as some have done in their persons. One 
face of Janus holds no proportion unto the other. ’Tis too late 
to be ambitious. The great mutations of the world are acted, or 
time may be too short for our designs, ‘To extend our memories 
by monuments, whose death we daily pray for, and whose dura- 
tion we cannot hope, without injury to our expectations in the 
advent of the last day, were a contradiction to our beliefs. We 
whose generations are ordained in this setting part of time, are 
providentially taken off from such imaginations; and, being 
necessitated to eye the remaining particle of futurity, are naturally 
constituted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot excusably 
decline the consideration of that duration, which maketh pyra- 
mids pillars of snow, and all that’s past a moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies, and the 
mortal right-lined circle must conclude and shut up all. There 
is no antidote against the opium of time, which temporally ccn- 
sidereth all things: our fathers find their graves in our short 


memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our 
P 
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survivors, Grave-stones tell truth scarce forty years. Genera- 
tions pass while some trees stand, and old families last not three 
oaks. To be read by bare inscriptions like many in Gruter, to 
hope for eternity by enigmatical epithets or first letters of our 
names, to be studied by antiquaries, who we were, and have new 
names given us like many of the mummies, are cold consolations 
unto the sudents of perpetuity, even by everlasting languages. 

To be content that times to come should only know there was 
such a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, was a 
frigid ambition in Cardan, disparaging his horoscopical inclination 
and judgment of himself. Who cares to subsist like Hippocrates’ 
patients, or Achilles’ horses in Homer, under naked nominations, 
without deserts and nceble acts, which are the balsam of our 
memories, the entelechia and soul of our subsistences? To be 
nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous history. The 
Canaanitish woman lives more happily without a name than 
Herodias with one. Aud who had not rather have been the 
vood thief, than Pilate ? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and 
deals with the memory of men without distinction to merit of per- 
petuity. Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids? Hero- 
stratus lives that burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost. that 
built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, con- 
founded that of himself. In vain we compute our felicities by the 
advantage of our good names, since bad have equal durations, and 
Thersites is like toliveas long as Agamemnon. Who knows whether 
the best of men be known, or whether there be not more remark- 
able persons forgot, than any that stand remembered in the known 
account of time? Without the favour of the everlasting register, 
the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah’s 
long life had been his only chronicle... . 

There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality. What- 
ever hath no beginning, may be confident of no end ;—which is 
the peculiar of that necessary essence that cannot destroy itself ;— 
and the highest strain of omnipotency, to be so powerfully con- 
stituted as not to suffer even from the power of itself: all others 
have a dependent being and within the reach of destruction. 
But the sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all earthly 
glory, and the quality of either state after death makes a folly 
of posthumous memory. God who can only destroy our souls, 
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and hath assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names 
hath directly promised no duration. Wherein there is so much 
of chance, that the boldest expectants have found unhappy frus- 
tration; and to hold long subsistence seems but a scape in 
oblivion. But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and 
pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with 
equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy 
of his nature. ... 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of vain- 
glory, and wild enormities of ancient inagnanimity. But the 
most magnanimous resolution rests in the Christian religion, 
which trampleth upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition, 
humbly pursuing that infallible perpetuity unto which all others 
must diminish their diameters, and be poorly seen in angles of 
contingency. 

Pious spirits who passed their days in raptures of futurity, 
made little more of this world than the world that was before it, 
while they lay obscure in the chaos of pre-ordination, and night 
of their forebeings. And if any have been so happy as truly to 
understand Christian annihilation, ecstacies, exolution, liquefac- 
tion, transformation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, 
and ingression into the divine shadow, they have already had an 
handsome anticipation of heaven ; the glory of the world is surely 
over, and the earth in ashes unto them. Urn Burial, chap. v- 


Man—the great Mystery. 


‘he whole creation is a mystery, and particularly that of man. 
At the blast of his mouth were the rest of the creatures made ; 
and at his bare word they were started out of nothing: but in the 
frame of man (as the text describes it) he played the sensible 
operator, and seemed not so much to create as to make him. 
When he had separated the materials of other creatures, there 
consequently resulted a form and soul; but having raised the 
walls of man, he was driven to a second and harder creation— 
of a substance like himself, an incorruptible and immortal spirit. 
In our study of anatomy there is a mass of mysterious phi- 
losophy, and such as reduced the very heathens to divinity ; yet 
amongst all those rare discoveries and curious pieces I find in 
the fabrick of man, I do not so much content myself, as in that 
I find not—that is, no organ or instrument for the rational soul: 
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for in the brain, which we term the seat of reagon, there is not 
anything of moment more than I can discover in the crany of a 
beast ; and this is a sensible and no inconsiderable argument of 
the inorganity of the soul, at least in that sense we usually 
receive it. ‘Thus we are men, and we know not how; there is 
something in us that can be without us, and will be after us, 
though it is strange that it hath no history what it was before 
us, nor cannot tell how it entered in us. Religio Medioi,® sec. xxxvi. 


If thou must needs have thy revenge of thine enemy, with 
a soft tongue break his bones, heap coals of fire on his head, for- 
give him and enjoy it. 

Christian Morals. Camb., 1716. Part iii., sec. 12. 

Let not Fortune, which hath no name in Scripture, have any 

in thy Divinity. Let Providence, not chance, have the honour 
of thy acknowledgements, and be thy Cidipus in contingencies. 

Zb. Parti, sac, 25. 


98. Thomas Fuller, 1608-1661. (Handbook, pars. 94, 362, 382.) 


Que of the most popular preachers of his own, and one of the wittiest 
writers of any, age. His works abound in good sense and natural feeling. 
Of Books. 

Solomon saith truly, ‘Of making many books there is no end,’ 
so insatiable is the thirst of men therein: as also endless is the 
desire of many in reading them. But we come to our rules. 

1. dt is a vanity to persuade the world one hath much learning 
by getting a great library.—As soon shall I believe every one is 
valiant that hath a well-furnished armoury. 1 guess good house- 
keeping by the smoking, not the number of the tunnels, as know- 
ing that many of them, built merely for uniformity, are without 
chimneys, and more without fires. Once a dunce, void of learn- 
ing, but full of books, flouted a libraryless scholar with these 
words, ‘Hail, doctor without books!’ But the next day, the 
scholar coming into the jeerer’s study crowded with books, ‘ Hail 
books,’ said he, ‘ without a doctor!’ 

a. Few books, well selected, are best.—Yet as a certain fool 
bought all the pictures that came out, because he might have his 
choice, such is the vain humour of many men in gathering of 
books. Yet, when they have done all, they miss their end; it 
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being in the editions of authors as in the fashions of clothes,— 
when a man thinks he has gotten the latest and newest, presently 
another newer comes out. 

3. Some books are only cursorily to be tasted of.—Namely, first, 
voluminous books, the task of a man’s life to read them over; 
secondly, auxiliary books, only to be repaired to on occasions ; 
thirdly, such as are mere pieces of formality, so that if you look 
on them, you look through them ; and he that peeps through the 
casement of the index, sees as much as if he were in the house. 
But the laziness of those cannot be excused who perfunctorily 
pass over authors of consequence, and only trade in their tables 
and contents. These, like city-cheaters, having gotten the names 
of all country gentlemen, make silly people believe they ‘have 
long lived in those places where they never were, and flourish 
with skill in those authors they never seriously studied. 

4. The genius of the author is commonly discovered in the 
dedicatory epistle.—Many place the purest grain in the mouth of 
the sack, for chapmen to handle or buy ; and from the dedication 
one may probably guess at the work, saving some rare and 
peculiar exceptions. Thus, when once a gentleman admired how 
so pithy, learned, and witty a dedication was matched to a flat, 
dull, foolish book: ‘in truth,’ said another, ‘they may be well 
matched together, for I profess they be nothing akin.’ 

5. Proportion an hour’s meditation to an hour’s reading of a 
staple author.—This makes a man master of his learning, and 
dispirits* the book into the scholar. 

Holy and Profane State, book iii., chap, 18. 

A good memory is the best monument. Others are subject to 
casualty or time ; and we know that the pyramids themselves, 
doting with age, have forgotten the names of their founders, 

Essay on Tombs, 


If thy fancy be but a little too rank, age will correct it: in 


process of time, the overplus will shrink to be but even mea- 
sure. On Fancy. 


In ‘Holy Fraud’ I like the Christian but not the surname 
thereof, and wonder how any can marry these two together in the 
same action, seeing surely the parties were never agreed. 

Holy and Profane State, p. 366. 


® Transfuses the spir't of the book. 
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As a little alloy makes gold the better, so perchance some 
dulness in 9 man makes him fitter to manage secular affairs: 
those who have climbed up Parnassus but half-way better behold 
worldly business as lying low and nearer to their sight than such 
as have climbed up to the top of the Mount. 

Holy and Profane State. 


Envy is that dark shadow ever waiting upon a shining merit. 
2 
The Faithful Minister. 


We suppose him not brought up by hand only in his own 
country studies, but that he hath sucked of his mother univer- 
sity, and thoroughly learnt the arts: not as St. Rumball, who is 
said to have spoken as soon as he was born, doth he preach as 
soon as he is matriculated. Conceive him uow a graduate in arts, 
and entered into orders, according to the solemn form of the 
Church of England, and presented by some patron to a pastoral 
charge, or place equivalent; and then let us see how well he 
dischargeth his office. 

1. He endeavours to get the yeneral love and good-will of his 
parish—This he doth, not so much to make a benefit of them. 
as a benefit for them, that his ministry may be more effectual ; 
otherwise he may preach his own heart out, before he preacheth 
anything into theirs. The good conceit of the physician is half 
a cure; and his practice will scarce be happy where his person is 
hated. Yet he humours them not in his doctrine, to get their 
love; for such a spaniel is worse than a dumb dog. He shall 
sooner get their good will by walking uprightly than by crouch- 
ing and creeping. If pious living and painful labouring in his 
calling will not win their affections, he counts it gain to lose 
them. As for those who causelessly hate him, he pities and 
prays for them: and such there will be. I should suspect hie 
preaching had no salt in it, if no galled horse did wince. 

1. He is strict in ordering his conversation.—As for those 
who cleanse blurs with blotted fingers they make it the worse. 
It was said of one who preached very well and lived very ill, 
‘that when he was out of the pulpit, it was pity he should ever 
vo into it; and when he was in the pulpit, it was pity he should 
ever come out of it.’ But our minister Zives sermons. And yet 
I deny not, but dissolute men, like unskilful horsemen, who open 
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a gate on the wrong side, may, by the virtue of their office, open 
heaven for others and shut themselves out. 

ri. His behaviour towards his people is grave and courteous. — 
Not too austere and retired; which is laid to the charge of good 
Mr. Hooper the martyr, that his rigidness frighted the people 
trom consulting with him. ‘ Let your light,’ saith Christ, ‘shine 
before men;’ whereas over-reservedness makes the brightest 
virtue burndim. Especially he detesteth affected gravity, (which 
is rather on men than én them,) whercby some belie their re- 
gister-book, antedate their age to seem far older than they are, 
and plait and set their brows in an affected sadness. Whereas 
St. Anthony the monk might have been known among hundreds 
of his order by his cheerful face, he having ever (though a most 
mortified man) a merry countenance. 

Iv. He doth not clash God’s ordinances together about precee 
dency.—Not making odious comparisons betwixt prayer and 
preaching, preaching and catechising, public prayer and private, 
premeditate prayer and ea tempore. When, at the taking of 
New Carthage in Spain, two soldiers contended about the mural 
crown, due to him who first climbed the walls, so that the whole 
army was thereupon in danger of division; Scipio, the general, 
said he knew that they both got up the wall together, and so 
gave the scaling crown to them both. Thus our minister com- 
pounds all controversies betwixt God’s ordinances, by praising them 
all, practising them all, and thanking God for them all. He counts 
the reading of Common Prayers to prepare him the better for 
preaching ; and, as one said, if he did first toll the bell on one 
side, it made it afterwards ring out the better in his sermons. 

v. He carefully catechiseth his people in the elements of reli- 
gion.—Except he hath (a rare thing!) a flock without lambs, of 
all old sheep ; and yet even Luther did not scorn to profess him- 
self discipulum Catechismi, ‘a scholar of the catechism.’ By 
this catechising, the Gospel first got ground of Popery: and let 
not our religion, now grown rich, be ashamed of that which first 
gave it credit and set it up, lest the Jesuits beat us at our own 
weapons, Through the want of this catechising, many who 
are well skilled in some dark out corners of divinity, have lost 
themselves in the beaten road thereof. 

vi. He will not offer to God of that which costs him nothing. 
But takes pains aforehand for his sermons. Demosthenes never 
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made any oration on the sudden; yea, being called upon, he 
never rose up to speak except he had well studied the matter : 
and he was wont to say, ‘that he showed how he honoured and 
reverenced the people of Athens, because he was careful what he 
spake unto them.’ Indeed, if our minister be surprised with a 
sudden occasion, he counts himself rather to be excused than 
commended, if, premeditating only the bones of his sermon, he 
clothes it with flesh ex tempore. As for those whose long custom 
hath made preaching their nature, [so] that they can discourse 
sermons without study, he accounts their examples rather to be 
admired than imitated. 

vit. Having brought his sermon into his head, he labours to 
bring et into his heart, before he preaches it to his people.-—Surely, 
that preaching which comes from the soul most works on the 
soul. Some have questioned ventriloguy (when men strangely 
speak out of their bellies,) whether it can be done lawfully or no: 
might I coin the word cordzloguy, when men draw the doctrines 
out of their hearts, sure, all would count this lawful and commen- 
dable. 

vi. He chiefly reproves the reigning sins of the time and 
place he lives tn.—We may observe that our Saviour never 
inveighed against idolatry, usury, sabbath-breaking, amongst the 
Jews. Not that these were not sins, but they were not prac- 
tised so much in that age, wherein wickedness was spun with 
a finer thread ; and therefore Christ principally bent the drift of 
his preaching against spiritual pride, hypocrisy, and traditions, 
then predominant amongst the people. Also our minister con- 
futeth no old heresies which time hath confuted, nor troubles 
his auditory with such strange hideous cases of conscience, that 
it is more hard to find the case than the resolution. In public 
reproving of sin, he ever whips the vice and spares the person. 

1x. He doth not only move the bread of life, and toss it up and 
down tn generalities, but also breaks it into particular directions. 
—Drawing it down to cases of conscience, that a man may be 
warranted in his particular actions, whether they be lawful or 
not. And he teacheth people their lawful liberty as well as their 
restraints and prohibitions; for, amongst men, it is as ill taken 
to turn back favours as to disobey commands. 

x. The places of Scripture he quotes are pregnant and perti- 
nent.—As for heaping up of many quotations, it smacks of a vain 
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ostentaticn of memory. Besides, it is as impossible that the 
hearer should profitably retain them all, as that the preacher 
hath seriously perused them all; yea, whilst the auditors stop 
their attention, and stoop down to gather an impertinent quo- 
tation, the sermon runs on, and they lose more substantial 
matter. 

x1. His similes and illustrations are always familiar, never 
contemptible—Indeed, reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a 
sermon; but similitudes are the windows which give the best 
lights. He avoids such stories whose mention may suggest bad 
thoughts to the auditors, and will not use a light comparison to 
“make thereof a grave application, for fear lest his poison go 
farther than his antidote. 

xn. He provideth not only wholesome but plentiful food for 
his people. —Almost incredible was the painfulness of Baronius, 
the compiler of the voluminous Annals of the Church, who, for 
thirty years together, preached three or four times a week to the 
people. As for our minister, he preferreth rather to entertain his 
people with wholesome cold meat which was on the table before 
than with that which is hot from the spit, raw, and half-roasted. 
Yet, in repetition of the same sermon, every edition hath a new 
addition, if not of new matter, of new affections. ‘Of whom, 
saith St. Paul, ‘I have told you orTEn, and xow tell you even 
weeping.’ (Phil. iii. 18.) 

xu. He makes not that wearisome which should ever be wel= 
come.— Wherefore his sermons are of an ordinary length, except 
on an extraordinary occasion. What a gift had John Halsebach, 
Professor at Vienna, in tediousness! who, being to expound the 
Prophet Isaiah to his auditors, read twenty-one years on the firat 
chapter and yet finished it not. 

xiv. He counts the success of his ministry the greatest prefer- 
ment.—Yet herein God hath humbled many painful pastors, in 
making them to be clouds, to rain, not over Arabia the Happy, 
but over the Stony or Desert, so that they may complain with 
the herdsman in the poet :— 

Heu mihi, quam pingui macer est mihé taurus in arvo ! 
‘My starveling bull, In pasture full, 
Ah woe is me! How lean is he!’ 


Yet such pastors may comfort themselves, that great is their 
reward with God in heaven, who measures it, not by their 
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success but endeavours. Besides, though they see not, their people 
may feel benefit by their ministry. Yea, the preaching of the 
word in some places is like the planting of woods, where, though 
no profit is received for twenty years together, it comes after- 
wards, And grant, that God honours thee not to build his 
temple in thy parish, yet thou mayest, with David, provide 
metal and materials for Solomon thy successor to build it with. 

xv. Zo sick folks he comes sometimes before he is sent for— 
As counting his vocation a sufficient calling. None of his flock 
shall want the extreme unction of prayer and counsel. Against 
the communion, especially, he endeavours that Janus’s temple be 
shut in the whole parish, and that all be made friends. 

xvi. l/e is never plaintiff in any suit but to be right’s defen- 
dant.—If his dues be detained from him, he grieves more for 
his parishioner’s bad conscience than his own damage. He had 
rather suffer ten times in his profit than once in his title, where 
not only his person, but posterity is wronged ; and then he pro- 
ceeds fairly and speedily to a trial, that he may not vex and 
weary others, but right himself. During his suit he neither breaks 
off uor slacks offices of courtesy to his adversary; yea, though he 
loseth his suit, he will not also lose his charity. Chiefly he is 
respectful to his patron; that as he presented him freely to his 
living, so he constantly presents his patron in his prayers to God. 

xvi. LHe is moderate in his tenets and opinions.—Not that 
he gilds over lukewarniness in matters of moment with the title 
of ‘ discretion ;’ but, withal, he is careful not to entitle violence 
in indifferent and unconcerning matters, to be zeal. Indeed, men 
of extraordinary tallness, though otherwise little deserving, are 
made porters to lords; and those of unusual littleness are made 
ladies’ dwarfs: whilst men of moderate stature may want masters. 
Thus many, notorious for extremities, may find favourers to 
prefer them; whilst moderate men in the middle truth may 
want any to advance them. But what saith the apostle ?—‘ If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.’ (1 Cor. xv. 19.) 

xvul. He is sociable and willing to do any courtesy for his 
netghbour-mintsters.—He willingly communicates his knowledge 
unto them. Surely, the gifts and graces of Christians lay in 
common, till base envy made the first enclosure. He neither 
slighteth his inferiors nor repineth at those who in parts and 
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credit are above him. He loveth the company of his neighbour- 
ministers. Sure, as ambergris is nothing so sweet in itself as 
when it is compounded with other things, so both godly and 
learned men are gainers by communicating themselves to their 
neighbours, 

xix. He ts careful in the discreet ordering of his own family. 
—A good minister and a good father may well agree together. 
When a certain Frenchman came to visit Melancthon, he found 
him in his stove with one hand dandling his child in the swad- 
dling clouts, and in the other hand holding a book and reading 
it. Our minister also is as hospitable as his estate will permit, 
and makes every alms two, by his cheerful giving it. He loveth 
also to live in a well repaired house, that he may serve God 
therein more cheerfully. A clergyman who built his house from 
the ground wrote in it this counsel to his successor :— 


‘If thou dost find Serve thou the more 
An house built to thy mind God and the poor : 
Without thy cost, My labour is not lost.’ 


xx. Lying on his death-bed, he bequeaths to each of his 
parishioners his precepts and example for a legacy.—And they 
in requital erect every one a monument for him in their hearts. 
He is so far from that base jealousy that his memory should be 
outshined by a brighter successor, and from that wicked desire 
that his people may find his worth by the worthlessness of him 
that succeeds, that he doth heartily pray to God to provide them 
a better pastor after his decease. As for outward estate, he 
commonly lives in too bare pasture to die fat. It is well if he 
hath gathered any flesh, being more in blessing than bulk. 

Holy State. 


99. John Milton, 1608-1674. (Handbook, pars. 98, 164, 269.) 
The sublimest poet of the English language, and one of the most vigorous 
prose-writers, As in Shakespeare’s case, it has been deemed better to give 
very brief extracts, but in great numbers. Every beautiful passage will be 
found the more beautiful if read in its connexion, 


The Value of a Book, 
I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the church 
and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves, as well as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
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and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors,—for books are 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in 
them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extrac- 
tion of that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
lively and as vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth ;* and, being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men, And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be 
used, as good almost killa man as kill a good book. Who killsa 
man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys 
a good book, kills reason itself; kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but 
a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is 
true no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps, there is no great 
loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a 
rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. We should be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise 
against the living labours of public men, how we spill that sea- 
soned life of man, preserved and stored up in books, since we see 
a kind of homicide may be thus committed,—sometimes a mar- 
tyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence,—ithe 
breath of reason itself ; slays an immortality rather than a life. 


Difficulty of enforcing a Licensing System. 

How shall the licensers themselves be confided in, unless we 
can confer upon them, or they assume to themselves, above all 
others in the land, the grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness ? 
And again, if it be true that a wise man, like a good refiner, can 
gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and that a fool will be a 
fool with the best book, yea, or without book, ther. is no reason 
that we should deprive a wise man of any advantage to his 
wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool that which, being 
restrained, will be no hindrance to his folly. For if there should 
be so much exactness always used to keep that from him which 

® According to the fable, Cadmus, which immediately sprung up armed 


having killed the dragon that watched § men, who fought with and killed ouch 
the fountain at Thebes, sowed its teeth, other. 
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is unfit for his reading, we should, in the judgment of Aristotle 
not only, but of Solomon, and of our Saviour, not vouchsafe him 
good precepts, and, by consequence, not willingly admit him 
to good books; as being certain that a wise man will make 
better use of an idle pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred 
Scripture. 

It is next alleged we must not expose ourselves to temptations 
without necessity; and, next to that, not employ our time in 
vain things. To both these objections one answer will serve, that 
to all men such books are not temptations nor vanities, but useful 
drugs and materials wherewith to temper and compose effective 
and strong medicines, which man’s life cannot want. The rest, as 
children and childish men, who have not the art to qualify and 
prepare these working minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear ; 
but hindered forcibly they cannot be, by all the licensing that 
sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive... . 

There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open, the 
incredible loss and detriment that this plot of licensing puts us 
to, more than if some enemy at sea should stop up all our havens, 
and ports, and creeks; it hinders and retards the importation of 
our richest merchandise—truth ; nay, it was first established and 
put in practice by anti-Christian malice and mystery, or set pur- 
pose to extinguish, if it were possible, the light of reformation, 
and to settle falsehood; little differing from that policy where- 
with the Turk upholds his Alcoran by the prohibiting of print- 
ing. It is not denied, but gladly confessed, we are to send our 
thanks and vows to heaven louder than most of nations, for that 
great measure of truth which we enjoy, especially in those main 
points between us and the pope, with his appurtenances the 
prelates; but he who thinks we are to pitch our tent here, and 
have attained the utmost prospect of reformation that the mortal 
glass wherein we contemplate can show us till we come to beatific 
vision, that man, by this very opinion, declares that he is yet far 
short of truth. 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on; but 
when He ascended, and His apostles after Him were laid asleep, 
then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon, with his conspirators, how they 
dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her 
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lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the 
four winds.* From that time ever since, the sad friends of truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made 
for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up, 
limb by limb, still as they could find them. We have not yet 
found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do, till her 
Master’s second coming ; He shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of love 
liness and perfection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions te 
stand at every place of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing 
them that continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies to 
the torn body of our martyred saint. 

As this licensing is a particular disesteem of every knowing 
person alive, and most injurious to the written labours and monu- 
ments of the dead, so to me it seems an undervaluing and 
vilifying of the whole nation. I cannot set so light by all the 
invention, the art, the wit, the grave and solid judgment which 
is in England, as that it can be comprehended in any twenty» 
capacities, how good socver, much less that it should not pass 
except their superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and 
strained with their strainers, that. it should be uncurrent without 
their manual stamp. ‘Truth and understanding are not such 
wares as to be monopolized and traded in by tickets, and statutes, 
and standards. We must not think to make a staple commodity 
of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like our 
broadcloth and our wool-packs. What is it but a servitude, like 
that imposed by the Philistines, not to be allowed the sharpening 
of our own axes and coulters, but we must repair from all quar- 
ters to twenty licensing forges. 


Evil effects of Licensing tn suppressing Enquiry. 


Behold, now, this vast city,* a city of refuge, the mansion= 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with God’s protec- 
tion; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and hammers 


« Typhon, according to the fable, slew 
his brother Osiris, king of Egypt, and 
cut his body into many pieces, which 
he divided among his fellow-conspira- 
tors. Isis, the wife of Osiris, and Orus, 
their son, defeated the conspirators; 
and after a long and laborious search, 


Isis recovered her husband’s mangled 
remains, and in his honour made as 
many statues of wax as she had found 
pieces of his body, and consigned them 
to the care of the priests. 
b This was the number of the licensera, 
¢ ¢. e, London, 
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working to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed justice 
in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads 
there sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolv- 
ing new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty, the approaching reformation ; others as 
fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and 


convincement..... 
This is a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success 


and victory. For as in a body when the blood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but to rational 
faculties, and those in the acutest and the pertest operations of 
wit and subtlety, it argues in what good plight and constitution 
the body is; so, when the cheerfulness of the people is so 
sprightly up as that it has not only wherewith to guard well its 
own freedom and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the 
sulidest and sublimest points of controversy and new invention, it 
betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, by 
casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption, to outlive 
these pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of 
truth and prosperous virtue, destined to become great and 
honourable in these latter aces, Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle, mewing ® her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full midday beam ; purging and unsealing her long-abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and, 
in their envious gabble, would prognosticate a year of sects 
and schisms. .... 
Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all liberties. 
Areopagitica, or Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 


Opinion of Milton, in his luter years, of the Civil War. 
In the late troubles, a Parliament being called to redress many 
things, as it was thought, the people, with great courage and 
expectation to be eased of what discontented them, chose for their 


® Mewing, ie., moulting, casting off may be supplied with new and uninjured 
old and damaged feathersthat their place — ones. 
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behoof in Parliament such as they thought best affected to the 
public good, and some, indeed, men of wisdom and integrity ; the 
rest (to be sure the greater part), whom wealth or ample posses- 
sions, or bold and active ambition rather than merit, had com- 
mended to the same place. 

But when once the superficial zeal and popular fumes that 
acted their new magistracy were cooled and spent in them, 
straight every one betook himself (setting the Commonwealth 
behind, his private ends before), to do as his own profit or am- 
bition led him. Then was justice delayed, and soon after denied ; 
spite and favour determined all: hence faction, thence treachery, 
both at home and in the field ; everywhere wrong and oppres- 
sion; foul and horrid deeds committed daily, or maintained in 
secret or in open. Some who had been called from shops or 
warehouses, without other merit, to sit in supreme councils and 
committees (as their breeding was), fell to huckster the Com- 
monwealth, Others did thereafter as men could soothe and 
humour them best ; so he who would give most, or, under covert 
of hypocritical zeal, insinuate basest, enjoyed unworthily the 
rewards of learning and fidelity, or escaped the punishment of his 
crimes and misdeeds. Their votes and ordinances, which men 
looked should have contained the repealing of bad laws, and the 
immediate constitution of better, resounded with nothing else but 
new impositions, taxes, excises,—yearly, monthly, weekly. Not 
to reckon the offices, gifts, and preferments bestowed and shared 
among themselves, they in the meanwhile who were ever faith- 
fulest to this cause, and freely aided them in person or with their 
substance when they durst not compel either, slighted and 
bereaved after of their just debts by greedy sequestrations, were 
tossed up and down, after miserable attendance from one com- 
mittee to another with petitions in their hands, yet either missed 
the obtaining of their suit, or though it were at length granted (mere 
shame and reason ofttimes extorting from them ai least a show of 
justice), yet, by their sequestrators and subcommittees abroad, 
men for the most part of insatiable hands and noted disloyalty,— 
those orders were commonly disobeyed; which, for certain, durst 
not have been without secret compliance, if not compact, with 
some superiors able to bear them out. There were of their own 
number those who sccretly contrived and fomented those troubles 
and combustions in the land which openly they sat to remedy, 
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and who would continually find such work as should keep them 
from being ever brought to that terrible stand of laying down 
their authority. ... 

Thus they who of late were extolled as our greatest deliverers, 
and had the people wholly at their devotion, by so discharging 
the trust as we see, did not only weaken and unfit themselves to 
be dispensers of what liberty they pretended, but unfitted also 
the people, now grown worse and more disordinate, to receive or to 
digest any liberty at all. For stories teach us that liberty, sought 
out of season, in a corrupt and degenerate age, brought Rome 
itself to a furthar slavery; for liberty hath a sharp and double 
edge, fit only tc be handled by just and virtuous men; to bad 
and dissolute, it becomes a mischief, unwieldy in their own 
hands ; neither is it completely given but by them who have the 
happy skill to know what is grievance and unjust to a people, and 
how to remove it wisely ; what good laws are wanting, and how 
to frame them substantially, that good men may enjoy the 
freedom which they merit, and the bad the curb which they 
need. But to do this, and to know these exquisite proportions, 
the hervic wisdom which is required, surmounted far the prin- 
ciples of these narrow politicians. Britain, to speak a truth not 
often spoken, as it is a land fruitful enough of men courageous 
and stout in war, so it is naturally not over fertile of men able to 
govern justly and prudently in peace, trusting only in their 
mother wit; valiant, indeed, and prosperous to win a field; but 
to know the end and reason of winning, injudicious and unwise ; 
in good or bad success alike unteachable. For the sun, which we 
want, ripens wits as well as fruits; and as wine and oil are im- 
ported to us from abroad, so must ripe understanding and many 
civil virtues be imported into our minds from foreign writings 
and examples of best azes: we shall else miscarry still, and come 
short in the attempts of any great enterprise. 

Ilistory of England, book iii. Introduction. 


Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 


On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. Comus, 1. 205. 
Was I deceived, or did 2 sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining to the night. Lb., 1. 221. 


Who as they sung would take the prisoned soul 
And Jap it in Elysium. 1b., 1. 2546. 
Q 
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But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 


I never heard till now. Comus, 1. 263. 
Peace, Brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. b., 1. 359 


How charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. Jh., 1. 476. 


J was all ear 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death, Id., 1. 560. 


Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 


Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smiles. DL’ Allegro, |. 25. 
Come and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe. I., 1. 34. 
And every shepherd tells his tale ® 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. Ib., 1. 67. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. Th. 1. 75. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. Zb., 1. 80. 
Tower'd cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, Z., 1. 118. 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence and judge the prize. Ie,, 1. 121. 


Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson's learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. , 1, 131. 
And ever against eating cares 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs 


Married to immortal verse, Q., 1. 135. 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. Ib., 1. 140, 


And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes, Ti Penseroso, |, 39. 


® Counts hia sheep. 
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And add to these retired leisure 





That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. Lt Penseroso, |. 49 

Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy. Zb., 1, 62. 

Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 

In sceptered pall come sweeping by. fb., 1.97. 

Such notes as warbled to the string 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, Ib,, \. 107. 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. Ib., 1. 120. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. Tb., 1. 159. 

They also serve who only stand and wait.—Sonnet xix., On his blindness, 

Licence they mean when tney cry liberty. Sonnet xii. 
Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war, Sonnet xvi. To Cromwell. 

As ever in my great taskmaster’s eye. Sonnet vii. 


Yet I argue not 
Against heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 


Of heart or hope. Sonnet xxii. To Cyriac Skinner. 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent.® Sonnet x. To Lady Ley. 
He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme, Lycidas, 1. 10, 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days. J0., 1. 70. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed 

And tricks his beams and with new spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky, Tb., 1. 168. 





What boots it at one gate to make defence 


And at ancther to let in the foe! Samson Agonistes, 1. 560. 
He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 

Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame. Tb., 1. 1350. 
Evil news rides post, while good news bates. Lb, 1. 1538. 


Enflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men and worthy patric, 
dear to God and famous to all ages. Tract on Education, 
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By labour and intent study (which I take to be my portion in this life), 
joined with the strong propense of nature, I might perhaps leave something 
s0 written to aftertimes as they should not willingly let die. 

The Reason of Church Government, book ii. 


He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 


laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem. 
Apology for Smectymnus. 


What in me is dark, 
Niumins; what is low, raise and support. Paradise Lost, bk. i. 1. 22. 


Yet from mere flames 


No light : but rather darkness visible. Ib., bk. i. 1. 62. 
Where peace 

And rest can never dwell; hope never comes 

That comes to all. 1b., bk. i. 1. 65. 
What tho’ the field be lost 

All is not lost ; the unconquerable will. Ib., bk.1. 1. 105. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heav’n of hell, a hell of heav’n. Db., bk. i, 1. 254. 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heav’n. db., bk. i, 1. 263 

He call’d 


His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 


In Vallombrosa. I., bk. i. 1. 300. 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. Ib,, bk. i. 1, 330. 

Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. Ib., bk. i, 1, 619. 
Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. Tb., bk. i. 1. 648. 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fled 

From Heaven; for ev’n in Heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. d., bk. i, 1. 679, 
Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell: that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane, Ib,, bk. i. 1. 690. 

From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day. 1%,, bk. i. 1. 942. 
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Out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation. Paradise Lost, bk. i. 1. 7ic, 
Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, Ih., bk. ii. 1, 3. 
He seemed 


For dignity compos’d and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels. Ib., bk. ii. 1. 110, 


For who would lose 
Tho’ full of pain this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander thro’ eternity. Zb., bk. ii, 1, 146, 


With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state: deep on his front engravea 
Deliberation and public care. £,, bk. ii, 300. 


In discourse more sweet 
(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense) 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. Dd., bk. ii, L. $55. 


The other shape, 
(If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either:) black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid strides; Hell trembled as he strode, 
The undaunted fiend what this might be admir'd, 
Admir’d, not fear’d ; God and his Son except, 
Created thing naught valued he, nor shunn’d, Iv,, bk, 11. |, 666. 


With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. Ih., bk. ii. 1. 993. 
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Hail, Holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born. 
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Paradise Lost, bk. iii. 1. 7. 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn. 


At whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads. 


So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost : 
Evil be thou my good. 

The spicy shore of Araby the bless’d. 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 


His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule. 


So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds, 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 

All seasons and their change ; all please alike. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel, with his spear, 
Touched lightly. 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 


Good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows, 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! thine this universal frame. 
So saying, with despatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 
So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he, 

Still govern thou in song, 
Urania, and fit audience find tho’ few. 
Grace was in all her steps! heav’n in her eye! 
In every gesture, dignity, and love ! 


Her virtue and the conscience of her worth 
That would be woo’d and not unsought be won, 


Ib., bk. iii. oe 

1b., bk. iv. 1. 34. 
Ib., bk. iv. 1, 108. 
dD., bk. iv, 1. 162. 
1b., bk. iv. 1, 297. 
b., bk. iv. 1. 300. 
db., bk. iv. 1. 393. 
Ib. bk. iv. 1. 639. 
Ib,, bk. iv. 1, 677. 


In., bk. iv. 1. 810. 
Lb,, bk. iv. 1, 830. 


Zb., bk. ve 1, 71. 
Zb., bk. v. 1. 153. 
Ib., bk. Vel. 3316 
Ib., bk. v. 1. 896. 


Zb., bk. vii. 1. 30. 


1b., bk. viii. 1. 488. 


fb., bk. viii. 1. 502. 
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What she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ! 
Paradise Lost, bk. viii. 1. 546. 
Those graceful acts 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Db., bk. viii. 1. 600. 


To whom the angel with a smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red (love’s proper hue) : £., bk, viii. 1. 618. 


For solitude sometimes is best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return. 1b, bk. ix. 1. 249. 


Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wiped them soon. 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. Zb., bk. xii. 1. 645. 


The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. Paradise Regained, bk. iv. 1. 220. 


Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence. Ib., bk. iv. 1. 240. 


Thence to the famous orators repair, 


Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democraty. Zb., bk. iv. 1. 267. 


100. Earl of Clarendon, 1609-1674. (Handbook, pars. 327, 355.) 


Character of John Hampden, 


Mr. Hampden was a man of much greater cunning, and it 
may be, of the most discerning spirit, and of the greatest address 
and insinuation to bring anything to pass which he desired, of 
any man of that time, and who laid the design deepest. He was 
a gentleman of a good extraction, and a fair fortune; who, trom 
a life of great pleasure and license, had on a sudden retired to 
extraordinary sobriety and strictuess, and yet retained his usual 
cheerfulness and affability ; which, together with the opinion of 
his wisdom and justice, and the courage he had showed in op- 
posing the ship-money, raised his reputation to a very great 
height, not only in Buckinghamshire, where he lived, but gene- 
rally throughout the kingdom. He was not a man of many 
words, and rarely begun the discourse, or made the first entrance 
upon any business that was assumed; but a very weighty 
speaker; and after he had heard a full debate, and observed how 
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the house was like to be inclined, took up the argument, and 
shortly, and clearly, and craftily so stated it, that he commonly 
conducted it to the conclusion he desired; and if he found he 
could not do that, he was never without the dexterity to divert 
the debate to another time, and to prevent the determining any- 
thing in the negative, which might prove inconvenient in the 
future. He made so great a show of civility, and modesty, and 
humility, and always of mistrusting his own judgment, and 
esteeming his with whom he conferred for the present, that he 
seemed to have no opinions or resolutions, but such as he con- 
tracted from the information and instruction he received upon the 
discourses of others; whom he had a wonderful art of governing, 
and leading into his principles and inclinations, whilst they be- 
lieved that he wholly depended upon their counsel and advice. 
No man had ever a greater power over himself, or was less the 
man that he seemed to be; which shortly after appeared to 
everybody, when he cared less to kcep on the mask. . . . 

He was rather of reputation in his own country, than of public 
discourse, or fame in the kingdom, before the business of ship- 
money; but, then, he grew the argument of all tongues, every 
man inquiring who and what he was, that durst, at his own 
charge, support the liberty and property of the kingdom, and 
rescuc his country, as he thought, from being made a prey to the 
court. His carriage, throuchout this agitation, was with that 
rare temper and modesty, that they who watched him narrowly 
tu find some advantage against his person, to make him less reso- 
lute in his causc, were compelled to give him a just testimony. 
He was of that rare affability and temper in debate, and of that 
seeming humility and submission of judgment, as if he brought 
no opinion of his own with him, but a desire of information and 
instruction; yet he had so subtle a way of interrogating, and, 
under the notion of doubts, insinuating his objections, that he 
infused his own opinions into those from whom he pretended te 
learn and receive them. And even with them who were able to 
preserve themselves from his infusions, and discerned those 
opinions to be fixed in him, with which they could not comply, 
he always left the character of an ingenious and conscientious 
person. He was, indeed, a very wise man, and of great parts, and 
possessed with the most absolute spirit of popularity, and the most 
absolute faculties to govern the people, of any man I ever knew. .. 
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In the first entrance into the troubles, he undertook the com- 
mand of a regiment of foot, and performed the duty of a colonel, 
upon all occasions, most punctually. He was very temperate in 
diet, and a supreme governor over all his passions and affections, 
aud had thereby a great power over other men’s. He was of an 
industry and vigilance not to be tired out, or wearied by the most 
laborious ; and of parts not to be imposed upon by the subtle or 
sharp; and of a personal courage equal to his best parts: so that 
he was an enemy not to be wished, wherever he might have been 
made a friend; and as much to be apprehended where he was so, 
as any man could deserve to be. And therefore his death was 
no less pleasing to the one party, than it was condoled in the 
other. History of Rebellion, i. 286, ii. 396. 


The Death of Lord Falkland, 


In this unhappy battle of Newbury was slain the Lord Viscount 
Falkland ; a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in conversa- 
tion, of so flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to man- 
kind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed Civil 
War, than that single loss, it must be most infamous and 
execrable to all posterity. 

Before this Parliament, his condition of life was so happy, that 
it was hardly capable of improvement. Before he came to be 
twenty years of age, he was master of a noble fortune; which 
descended to him by the gift of a grandfather, without passing 
through his father or mother, who were then both alive. His 
education for some years had been in Ireland, where his father 
was Lord Deputy ; so that when he returned into England, to the 
possession of his fortune, he was unentangled with any acquaint- 
ance or friends, which usually grow up by the custom of conver- 
sation, and therefore was to make a pure election of his company ; 
which he chose by other rules than were prescribed to the young 
nobility of that time. And it cannot be denied, though he ad- 
mitted some few to his friendship for the agreeableness of their 
natures, and their undoubted affection to him, that his familiarity, 
and friendship for the most part, was with men of the most 
eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched reputation in point 
of integrity; and such men had a title to his bosom. . . . 
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He was superior to all those passions and affections whick 
attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other ambition than of 
knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of all good men; and that 
made him too much a contemner of those arts which must be 
indulged in the transaction of human affairs. In the last short 
Parliament, he was a burgess in the House of Commons; and, 
from the debates which were there managed with all imaginable 
gravity and sobriety, he contracted such a reverence to Par- 
liament, that he thought it really impossible they could ever pro- 
duce mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom; or that the 
kingdom could be tolerable happy in the intermission of them. . . 

The great opinion he had of the uprightness and integrity of 
those persons who appeared most active, especially of Mr. 
Hampden, kept him longer from suspecting any design against 
the peace of the kingdom; and though he differed from them 
commonly in conclusions, he believed long their purposes were 
honest. When he grew better informeu what was law, and dis- 
cerned in them a desire to control that law by a vote of one or 
both Houses, no man more opposed those attempts, and gave the 
adverse party more trouble, by reason and argumentation ; insvo- 
much as he was, by degrces, looked upon as an advocate for the 
Court ; to which he contributed so little, that he declined those 
addresses, and even those invitations which he was obliged almost 
by civility to entertain. And he was so jealous of the least 
imagination that he should incline to preferment, that he affected 
even a moroseness to the Court and to the courtiers; and left 
nothing undone which might prevent and divert the king’s or 
queen’s favour towards him, but the deserving it. 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen temper, and so 
far from fear that he secmed not without some appetite of 
danger; and therefore, upon any occasion of action, he always 
engaged his person in those troops which he thought, by the for- 
wardness of the commanders, to be most like to be furthest 
engaged, and in all such encounters, he had about him an extra- 
ordinary cheerfulness, without at all affecting the execution that 
usually attended them ; in which he took no delight, but took 
pains to prevent it, where it was not, by resistance, made neces- 
sary: insomuch that at Edge Hill, when the enemy was routed, 
he was like to have incurred great peril by interposing to save 
those who had thrown away their arms, aud against whom, it 
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may be, others were more fierce for their having thrown them 
away: so that a man might think he came into the field chiefly 
out of curiosity to see the face of danger, and charity to prevent 
the shedding of blood. 

From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural cheer- 
fulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and 
dejection of spirits stole upon him which he had never been used 
to: yet, being one of those who believed that one battle would 
end all differences, and that there would be so great a victory on 
one side, that the other would be compelled to submit to any 
conditions from the victor (which supposition and conclusion 
generally sunk into the minds of most men, and prevented the 
looking after many advantages that might then have been laid 
hold of), he resisted those indispositions. But after the furious 
resolution of the two Houses not to admit any treaty for peace, 
those indispositions, which had before touched him, grew into a 
perfect habit of uncheerfulness ; and he, who had been so exactly 
easy and affable to all men that his face and countenance was 
always present and vacant to his company, and held any cloudi- 
ness, and less pleasantness of the visage, a kind of rudeness or 
incivility, became, on a sudden, less communicable ; and thence, 
very sad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his 
clothes and habit, which he had minded before always with more 
neatness, and industry, and expense, than is usual to so great a 
soul, he was not now only incurious but too negligent: and in 
his reception of suitors, and the necessary, or casual addresses to 
his place, so quick, and sharp, and severe, that there wanted not 
some men (strangers to his nature and disposition) who believed 
him proud and imperious; from which no mortal man was ever 
more free... . 

When there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be 
more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press any- 
thing which he thought might promote it; and sitting among his 
friends, often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, 
with a shrill and sad accent, ingeminute the word peace, peace ; 
and would passionately profess, ‘that the very agony of the war, 
and the view of the calamities and desolation the kingdom did 
and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly 
break his heart.’ This made some think, or pretend to think, 
‘that he was so much enamoured on peace, that he would have 
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been glad the king should have bought it at any price ;’ which 
was a most unreasonable calumny. Asif a man that was him- 
self the most punctual and precise in every circumstance that 
might reflect on conscience or honour, could have wished the 
king to have committed a trespass against either. And yet this 
senseless scandal made some impression npon him, or at least he 
used it for an excuse of the daringness of his spirit: for at the 
leaguer before Gloucester, when his friends passionately repre- 
hended him for exposing his person unnecessarily to danger (for 
he delighted to visit the trenches, and nearest approaches, and tu 
discover what the enemy did), as being so much beside the duty 
of his place, that it might be understood rather to be against it, 
he would say merrily, ‘that his office could not take away the 
privilege of his age ; and that a secretary in war might be present 
at the greatest sccret in danger ;’ but withal, alleged seriously, 
‘that it concerned him to be more active in enterprizes of hazard 
than other men.’ H'story of Rebellion, ii. 526-539. 


ror. Owen Feltham, d. 1678. (Handbook, par. 327.) 


Author of Resolves—a very popular book in his lifetime; though the 
conceits and the want of breadth in the Judgments it expresses, have made 
the attempt to revive it in modern times a failure. 


Of Truth und Bitterness in Jest. 


lt is not good for man to be too tart in his jests. Bitterness is 
for serious potions ; not for health’s merriment, or the jollities of 
a mirthful feast. An offensive man is the devil’s bellows, where- 
with he blows up contentions and jars. In wit I find nothing 
more galling than an offensive truth; for thereby we run into 
two great errors: one is, we chide that in a loose laughter which 
should be grave, and savour both of love and pity; the other is, 
we descend to personality, and by that means draw the whole 
company to witness the disgrace of him at whose expense the 
joke is. The soldier is not noble who makes sport with the 
wounds of his companion. Whosoever will jest should be like 
him who flourishes at a show; he should not aim more at one 
than at another. Things like.truth, are in this case better than 
truth itself. Nor is it less improper than unsafe to fling about at 
random this wormwood of the brain, our wit; for some noses are 
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too tender to endure the smell of it. And though there may be 
many who, like tiled houses, can admit a falling spark without 
injury, yet some, again, are covered with such light dry straw, 
that with the least touch they will kindle and flame about our 
ears; and when the house is on fire, it is unavailing to wonder 
from how small a matter it arose. Anger is but a step from rage, 
and rage is a wild fire which is not to be extinguished. It is 
true, anger sooner inflames a fool than a man composed in his re- 
solutions. But we are not always sure to meet with discreet ones, 
nor can we very well hope it while we ourselves are otherwise, 
in giving the occasion for folly to show itself. Fools are the 
greater number; wise men are like timber-trees in a wood, here 
and there one. But when we grow bitter to a wise man, we are 
then worst; for he sees farther into the offence, and is able to 
make us feel for it more than the other. Laughter should dimple 
the cheek, not furrow the brow. A jest should be such that all 
shall be able to join in the laugh which it occasions, but if it 
bears hard upon one of the company, like the crack of a string, 
it makes a stop in the music. Though all have not wit to 
reject the arrow which is aimed at them, yet most have memory 
to retain the offence. It is but an unhappy wit which stirs up 
enemies against the owner of it. A man may spit out his friend 
from his tongue, or laugh him into an enemy. Gall and mirth 
is an ill and unnatural mixture, and sometimes truth is bitter- 
ness. 1 would wish every man to be pleasingly merry, but let 
us beware we bring not truth on the stage like a wanton with an 
edged weapon. 


Of reconciling Enemies. 


It is much safer to reconcile an enemy than to conquer him, 
Victory deprives him of his power; but reconciliation of his will; 
and there is less danger in a will which will not hurt, than ina 
power which cannot. Besides, an enemy is a perpetual spy upon 
thy actions, a watch to observe thy falls and thy wanderings. 
When he is free from thy power, his malice makes him nimble- 
eyed ; apt to mark a fault and publish it; and by a strained con- 
atruction, to depreciate those things which thy intentions tell 
thy soul are honest. Like the crocodile, he slimes thy way to 
make thee fall; and when thou art down, he watches for thy life. 
Thy ways he strews with serpents and venomousanimals. Thy 
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vices he sets like St. Paul’s,* on high, for the gaze of the world 
and the wide city; thy virtues, like St. Faith’s, he places under- 
ground, that none may see them. Certainly, it is a misery to 
have for one’s enemies those who are very powerful or naturally 
very malicious. If they cannot wound upon proofs, they will do 
it upon likelihoods : and so, by degrees and sly ways, undermine 
our reputation ;—and they have this advantage, that the multi- 
tude will sooner believe them than ourselves; for affirmations 
are apter to win belief than negatives. It was the saying of 
Machiavel, that. a slander once raised, will scarce ever die or fail 
of finding some who will allow it both a harbour and trust. The 
world is of itself desirous to scar the face that is fairer than 
her own. When Seneca asked the question, what is most hostile 
to man? he himself answered, another man. But if our enemy 
be noble-minded, he will scorn to take an advantage of us when 
it may be in his power. Let his worth persuade thee to a recon- 
ciliation. He that can be a worthy enemy will, when reconciled, 
be a worthier friend. If thy enemy be unworthy, reconcile him 
too. Though nothing else be gained by it but the stilling of a 
scandalous tongue, even that will be worth thy labour. Use 
him as a friend, in outward fairness; but beware of him as an 
enemy, apt to resume hisarms, He whois a base foe will hardly 
be otherwise than false in friendship. If it may be done with 
honour, I should think it a work of good discretion to regain a 
violent adversary. But to do it so as to bring a meanness on 
one’s self, though it be safe, is worse than to be conquered in a 
manful contest. Friendship is not commendable when it arises 
from dishonourable treaties. But he that, upon good terms, 
refuses a reconcilement, may be stubborn, but certainly is neither 
liberal nor wise. I shall think that endeavour spent to purpose 
that either makes a friend or unmakes an enemy. In the one, a 
treasure is won; in the other, a siege is raised. When one said 
he was a wise king that was kind to his friends and sharp to his 
enemies: says another, he is wiser that can retain his friends in 
their love, and make his enemies like them. 


®* s.¢, like old St. Paul’s in London, crypt beneath St. Paul's and therefore 
‘ay conspicuous; St. Faith’s is the is concealed from view. 
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102. Richard Crashaw, ? 1602-1650. (Handbook, pars, 103, 140.) 


Remarkable, in Pope’s opinion, for pretty conceits, fine metaphors, and 
n neat cast of verse. Besides original pieces, he translated the first book 
ef the Sospetto di Herode of Marino. 


Speech of Satan. 


Art thou not Lucifer? he to whom the droves 
Of stars that gild the morn in charge were given ? 
The nimblest of the lightning-winged loves ? 
The fairest, and the first-born smile of Heaven ? 
Look in what pomp the mistress planet moves 
Rev’rently circled by the lesser seven ; 
Such and so rich, the flame that from thine eyes 
Oppressed the common people of the skies. 


Ah, wretch! what boots thee to cast back thy eyes 
Where dawning hope no beam of comfort shows ? 
While the reflection of thy forepast joys 
Renders thee double to thy present woes, 
Rather make up to try new miseries, 
And meet the mischief that upon thee grows. 
If hell must mourn, heaven sure shall sympathise, 
What force cannot affect, fraud shall devise. 
Out of about sixty stanzas, From the Sospetto di Herode 


Lines on a Prayer-Book sent to Mrs, M. R. 


Lo! here a little volume, but large book, 
(Fear it not, sweet, 
It is no hypocrite, ) 

Much larger in itself than in its look. 


It is, in one rich handful, heaven and all— 
Heaven's royal hosts encamp’d thus small ; 
To prove that true, schools used to tell, 

A thousand angels in one point can dwell. 


It is love’s great artillery, 

Which here contracts itself, and comes to lie 

Close couch’d in your white bosom, and from thence. 
As from a snowy fortress of defence, 
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Against the ghostly foe to take your part, 
And fortify the hold of your chaste heart. 
It is the armory of light: 
Let constant use but keep it bright, 
You'll find it yields 
To holy hands and humble hearts, 
More swords and shields 


Than sin hath snares or hell hath darts. 
Out of eleven stanzas. 


103. Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667. (/andbook, par. 390.) 


Author of Liberty of Prophesying, one of the earliest books on toleration, 
of the Golden Grove, Holy Living and Dying, etc.: a most eloquent preacher 
and writer in his own peculiar style, 


On Content. 


Since all the evil in the world corsists in the disagreeing be- 
tween the object and the appctite, as when a man hath what he 
desires not, or desires what he hath not, or desires amiss, he that 
composes his spirit to the present accident hath variety of 
instances for his virtue, but none to trouble him, because his 
desires enlarge not beyord his present fortune: and a wise man 
is placed in the variety of chances, like the nave or centre of a 
wheel in the midst of all the circumvolutions and changes of 
posture, without violence or change, save that it turns gently in 
compliance with its changed parts, and is indifferent which part 
is up, and which is down; for there is some virtue or other to 
be exercised whatever happens—either patience or thanksgiving, 
love or fear, moderation or humility, charity or contentedness. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pass by those things 
which happen to our trouble, and consider that which is pleasing 
and prosperous; that, by the representation of the better, tne 
worse may be blotted out. 

It may be thou art entered into the cloud which will bring a 
gentle shower to refresh thy sorrows. 

Tam fallen into the hands of publicans and sequestrators, and 
they have taken all from me: what now? let me look about me. 
They have left me the sun and moon, fire and water, a loving 
wife, and many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me, and I 
can sti!] discourse ; and, unless I list, they have not taken away 
my merry countenance, and my cheerful spirit, and a good con- . 
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science; they still have left me the providence of God, and all 
the promises of the Gospel, and my religion, and my hopes of 
heaven, and my charity to them too: and still I sleep and digest, 
I eat and drink, I read and meditate, I can walk in my neigh- 
bour’s pleasant fields, and see the varieties of natural beauties, 
and delight in all that in which God delights, that is, in virtue 
and wisdom, in the whole creation, and in God himself. 

Holy Living, chap. ii. sec. 6. 

Against Anger. 


Consider that anger is a professed enemy to counsel; it isa 
direct storm in which no man can be heard to speak or call from 
without: for if you counsel gently you are despised ; if you urge 
it and be vehement, you provoke it more. Be careful, therefore, 
to lay up beforehand a great stock of reason and prudent conside- 
ration, that, like a besieged town, you may be provided for, and 
be defensible from within, since you are not likely to be relieved 
from without. Anger is not to be suppressed but by something 
which is as inward as itself, and more habitual. ‘lo which pur- 
pose add that, 2. Of all passions it endeavours most to make 
reason useless. 3. ‘hat it is a universal passion of an infinite 
object; for no man was ever so amorous as to love a toad; none 
so envious as to repine at the condition of the miserable; no 
man so timorous as to fear a dead bee; but anger is troubled at 
everything, and every man, and every accident; and therefore, 
unless it be suppressed, it will make a man’s condition restless. 
4. If it proceeds from a great cause, it turns to fury; if from a 
small cause, it is peevishness ; and so is always either terrible 
or ridiculous. 5. It makes a man’s body monstrous, deformed, 
aud contemptible; the voice horrid; the cyes cruel; the face pale 
or fiery; the gait fierce; the speech clamorous and loud. 
6. It is neither manly nor ingenuous. 7. It proceeds from soft- 
ness of spirit and pusillanimity ; which makes, that women are 
more angry than men, sick persons more than the healthful, old 
men more than young, unprosperous and calamitous people than 
the blessed and fortunate. 8. It is a passion fitter for flies and 
insects than for persons professing nobleness and bounty. 9g. It 
is troublesome, not only to those that suffer it, but to them that 
behold it; there being no greater incivility of entertainment than, 
for the cook’s fault or the negligence of the servants, to be cruel 
or outrageous, or unpleasant in the presence of guests. 10. It 
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makes marriage to be a necessary and unavoidable troubie; 
friendships, and societies, and familiarities to be intolerable, 
11. It multiplies the evils of drunkenness, and makes the levities 
of wine to run into madness. 12. It makes innocent jesting to 
be the beginning of tragedies. 13. It turns friendship into 
hatred; it makes a man lose himself, and his reason, and his 
argument in disputations. It turns the desires of knowledge 
into an itch of wrangling. It adds insolency to power. It turns 
justice into cruelty, and judgment into oppression. It changes 
discipline into tediousness and hatred of liberal institutions. It 
makes a prosperous man to be envied and the unfortunate to be 
unpitied. It is a confluence of all the irregular passions: there is 
in it envy and sorrow, fear and scorn, pride and prejudice, rashness 
and inconsideration, rejoicing in evil and a desire to inflict it, self- 
love, impatience and curiosity. And lastly, though it be very trou- 
blesome to others, yet it is most troublesome to him that hath it. 

Holy Living, chap. iv. sec, 8, 

Prayer never out of Season. 


For everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven. But neither days, nor hours, nor seasons, did 
ever come amiss to faithful prayer. Short passes, quick ejections, 
concise forms and remembrances, holy breathings, prayer-like 
little posics, may be sent forth without number, on every occa- 
sion, and God will note them in his book. But all that have a 
care to walk with God, fill their vessels more largely as soon as 
they rise, before they begin the work of the day, and before they 
lie down again at night; which is to observe what the Lord 
appointed in the Levitical ministry, a morning and an evening 
lamb to be laid upon the altar. So with them that are not stark 
irreligious, prayer is the key to open the day, and the bolt to shut 
in the night. But as the skies drop the early dew and the even- 
ing dew upon the grass, yet it would not spring and grow green, 
by that constant and double falling of the dew, unless some great 
showers, at certain seasons, did supply the rest : so the customary 
devotion of prayer twice a day is the falling of the early and the 
latter dew; but if you will increase and flourish in the works of 
yrace, empty the great clouds sometimes, and let them fall into a 
full shower of prayer ; choose out the seasons in your own discre- 
tion, when prayer shall overflow like Jordan in the time of harvest. 

Christian Consolations, chap. iv 
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Marrtage. 

Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are ir the power of 
marriage. A woman indeed ventures most, for she hath no 
sanctuary to retire to from an evil husband; she must dwell 
upon her sorrow, and hatch the eggs which her own folly or infe- 
licity hath produced; and she is more under it, because her tor- 
mentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the woman may com- 
plain to God as subjects do of tyrant princes, but otherwise she 
hath no appeal in the causes of unkindness. And though the 
man can run from many hours of his sadness, yet he must return 
to it again, and when he sits among his neighbours, he remembers 
the objection that lies in his bosom, and he sighs deeply. It is 
the unhappy chance of many men, finding many inconveniences 
upon the mountains of single life, they descend into the valleys 
of marriage to refresh their troubles, and there they enter into 
fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or 
woman’s peevishness; and the worst of the evil is, they are to 
thank their own follies, for they fell into the snare by entering 
an improper way ; Christ and the Church were no ingredients in 
their choice; but as the Indian women enter into folly for the 
price of an elephant, and think their crime warrantable, so do 
men and women change their liberty for a rich fortune, and show 
themselves to be less than money, by overvaluing that to all the 
content and wise felicity of their lives; and when they have 
counted the money and their sorrows together, how willingly 
would they buy, with the loss of all that money, modesty, or 
sweet nature to their relative! the odd thousand pounds would 
gladly be allowed in good nature and fair manners. As very a 
fool is he that chooses for beauty principally ; it is an ill band of 
affections to tie two hearts together by a little thread of red and 
white. And they can love no longer but until the next ague 
comes; and they are fond of each other but at the chance ot 
fancy, or the small-pox, or care, or time, or anything that can 
destroy a pretty flower. 

There is nothing can please a man without love, and if a man 
be weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the inno- 
cency of an even and a private fortune, or hates peace or a fruitful 
year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from the choicest flowers 
of paradise; for nothing can sweeten felicity itself but love; but 
when a man dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife are plea- 
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sant as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her eyes are fair 
as the licht of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, and he can quench 
his thirst, and ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down upon her 
lap, and can retire home as to his sanctuary and refectory, and 
his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. No man can 
tell but he that loves his children, how many delicious accents 
make a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges; their childishness, their stammering, their little angers, 
their innocence, their imperfections, their necessities, are so many 
little emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights in their 
persons and society ; but he that loves not his wife and children, 
feeds a liouess at home, and broods a nest of sorrows, and bless- 
ing itself cannot make him happy. 

Golden Grove Sermons.— The Marriage Ring. 

A Good Man the only True Friend, 

A good man is the best friend, and therefore soonest to be 
chosen, longer to be retained, and, indeed, never to be parted 
with, unless he cease to be that for which he was chosen. The 
good man is a profitable useful person; and that is the band of an 
effective friendship. For I do not think that friendships are 
metaphysical nothings, created for contemplation, or that men or 
women should stare upon each other’s faces, and make dialogues 
of news and prettinesses, and look babies in one another’s eyes. 
Friendship is the allay of our sorrows, the case of our passions, 
the discharge of our oppressions, the sanctuary to our cala- 
mities, the counsellor of our doubts, the clarity of our minds, the 
emission of our thoughts, the exercise and improvement of what 
we meditate. And although I love my friend because he is 
worthy, yet he is not worthy if he can du no good. I do not 
speak of accidental hindrances and misfortunes, by which the 
bravest man may become unable to help his child, but of the na- 
tural and artificial capacities of the man. He only is fit to be chosen 
for a friend who can do those offices for which friendship is excel- 
lent ; he only is fit to be chosen for a friend who can give counsel 
or defend my cause, or guide me right, or relieve my need, or 
can and will, when J need it,do me good. Only this I add: 
into the heaps of doing good, 1 will reckon loving me; for itis a 
pleasure to be beloved ; but when his love signifies nothing but 
kissing my cheek, or talking kindly, and can go no farther, it is 
a prostitution of the bravery of friendship to spend it upon im- 
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pertinent people, who are, it may be, loads to their families, but 
van never ease my loads: but my friend is a worthy person when 
he can become to mea guide or a support, an eye or a hand, a 
staff ora rule. There must be in friendship something to distin- 
guish it from a companion and a countryman, {rom a schoolfellow 
or a gossip, from a sweetheart or a fellow-traveller. Friendship 
may look in at any one of these doors; but it stays not any- 
where till it come to be the best thing in the world. And when 
we consider that one man is not better than another, neither 
towards God nor towards man, but by doing better and braver 
things, we shall also see that that which is most beneficent is 
also most excellent; and therefore those friendships must needs 
be most perfect where the friends can be most useful, For men 
cannot be useful but by worthinesses in the several instances; a 
fool cannot be relied upon for counsel, nor a vicious person for the 
advantages of virtue, nor a beggar for relief, nor a stranger for 
conduct, nor a tattler to keep a secret, nor a pitiless person 
trusted with my complaint, nor a covetous man with my child's 
fortune, nor a false person without a witness, nor a suspicious 
person with a private design, nor him that I fear with the trea- 
sures of my love; but he that is wise and virtuous, rich and at 
hand, close and merciful, free of his money, and tenacious of a 
secret, open and ingenuous, true and honest, is of himself an ex- 
cellent man, and therefore fit to be loved ; and he can do good to 
me in all capacities where I can need him, and therefore is fit to 
be a friend. I confess we are forced, in our friendships, to abate 
some of these ingredients; but full measures of frieudship would 
have full measures of worthiness; and according as any defect 
is in the foundation, in the relation also there may be imperfec- 
tion : and indeed I shall not blame the friendship 80 it be worthy, 
though it be not perfect; not only because friendship is charity, 
which cannot be perfect here, but because there is not in the 
world a perfect cause of perfect friendship. Can any wise or 
good man be angry if 1 say I choose this man to be my friend 
because he is able to give me counsel, to restrain my wanderings, 
to comfort me in my sorrows; he is pleasant to be in private, and 
useful in public; he will make my joys double, and divide my grief 
between himself and me? For what else should I choose? For 
being a fool and useless? For a pretty face and a smooth skin ? 
Measures of Friendship. 
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104. Robert Leighton, 1613-1684. (Handbook, par. 389.) 


It is of him and his works, that Coleridge exclaims: ‘I bless the hour 
that mtroduced me to the knowledge of the evangelical, apostolical 
Leighton, April, 1814.’ Notes, il. 120. 


Love Unfeigned. 


Love must be unfeigned. It appears that this dissimulation 
is a disease that is very incident in this particular. The apostle 
St. Paul hath the same word (Rom. xii. 19), and the apostle 
St. John to the same sense (1 John iii. 18). That it have that 
double reality, which is opposed to double dissembled love; that 
it be cordial and effectual; that the professing of it arise from 
truth of affection, and as much as may be, be seconded by 
action; that both the heart and the hand may be rather the seal 
of it than the tongue; not court holy-water, an empty noise of 
service and affection, that fears nothing more than to be put upon 
trial. Although thy brother with whom thou conversest cannot, 
it may be, see through thy false appearances, he that commands 
this love, looks chiefly within, secks it there, and if he finds it 
not there, hates them most that most pretend it; so that the art 
of dissembling, though never so well studied, cannot pass in this 
King’s court, to whom all hearts are open and all desires known. 
When after variances men are brought to an agreement, they are 
much subject to this, rather to cover their remaining malices 
with superficial verbal forgiveness, than to dislodge them, and 
free the heart of them. This is a poor self-deceit; as the philo- 
sopher said to him, that being ashamed that he was espied by 
him in a tavern in an outer room, withdrew himself into the 
inner, he called after him—‘* That is not the way out; the more 
you go that way, you will be the farther within.’ 

Commentary on 1 Peter i. 22. 


He himself bare our Sins. 


In this expression of his sufferings we are to eonsider—The 
commutation of the persons, he himself for us; and the work 
undertaken to be performed, he bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree. The act or sentence of the law against the breach of it 
standing in force, and divine justice expecting satisfaction, death 
was the necessary and inseparable consequent of sin. If you say 
the Supreme Majesty of God being accountable to none, might 
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have forgiven all without satisfaction ; we are not to contest that, 
nor foolishly to offer to sound the bottomless depth of his absolute 
prerogative. Christ implies in his prayer that it was impossible 
that he could escape that cup: but the impossibility is resolved | 
into the will of the Father. . . Justice might indeed have 
seized on rebellious man and laid the pronounced punishment on 
him; mercy might have frecly acquitted him and pardoned all 
but can we name any place where mercy and justice, as relatine 
to condemned man, could have met and shined jointly in full 
aspect, save only in Jesus Christ. Commentary, ch. ii., v. 24. 


Saints made holy on Earth. 


This is a truth if there be any in religion: they who are not 
made saints in a state of grace, shall never be saints in glory. 
‘Tbe stones which are appointed for that glorieus temple above 
are hewn and polished and prepared for it here; as the stones 
were wrought and prepared in the mountain for building the 
temple at Jerusalem, Ib., chap. i, 2. 


Faith causes the soul to find all that is spoken of Christ in 
the word and his beauty there represented to be abundantly true, 
makes it really taste of his sweetness, and by that possesses the 
heart more strongly with his love, persuading it of the truth of 
those things not by reasons and arguments, but by an expressible 
kind of evidence that they only know that have it. 


[Grant it, grant it me, O Lord.—Co.LerRipaE, Notes ii. 125.] 


This sweet stream of the doctrine [of the prophets] did as the 
rivers make its own banks fertile and pleasant as it ran by, and 
Howed still forward to after ages, and by the confluence of more 
such prophecies grew greater as it went till it fell in with the main 
current of the gospel in the New Testament, both acted and 
preached by the great Prophet himself, whom they foretold to 
come, and recorded by his apostles and evangelists, and thus 
united into one river clear as crystal. ‘This doctrine of sal- 
vation in the Scripture hath still refreshed the city of Gad, his 
church under the gospel, and still shall do so, till it empty itself 
into the ocean of eternity. 

{In the whole course of my studies I do not remember to have read so 
beautiful an allegory as this, so various and detailed, and yet so just and 
89 uatural,—COLERIDGE. | 
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105. John Pearson, 1612-1687. (Handbook, pars. 382, 474.) 
Reconciliation. 

In which deductions of truths we may easily perceive that the 
forgiveness of sins which is promised unto us, which we upon 
that promise do believe, containeth in it a reconciliation of an 
offended God and a satisfaction unto a just God; it containeth 
a reconciliation, as without which God cannot be conceived to 
remit; it comprehendeth a satisfaction, as without which God 
was resolved not to be reconciled. 

For the first of these, we may be assured of forgiveness of 
sins, because Christ by his death hath reconciled God unto us, 
who was offended by our sins; and that he hath done so we are 
assured because he which before was angry with us, upon the 
consideration of Christ’s death, became propitious to us, and did 
erdain Christ’s death to be a propitiation for us. For God loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins (Rom. ili. 
24, 25; r John ii. 1,2; iv. 10). It is evident therefore that 
Christ did render God propitious unto us by his blood (that is, 
his sufferings unto death) who before was offended with us for 
our sins. And this propitiation amounted to a reconciliation ; 
that is, a kindness after wrath. We must conceive that God 
was angry with mankind before he determined to give our 
Saviour; we cannot imagine that God, who is essentially just, 
should not abominate iniquity. ‘The great affection we can conceive 
in him upon the lapse of man, is wrath and indignation. God 
therefore was most certainly offended before he gave a Redeemer ; 
and though it is most true, that he so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, yet there is no incongruity in this 
that a Father should be offended with that Son which he loveth, 
and at that time offended with him when he loveth him. Not- 
withstauding therefore that God loved men whom he created, 
yet he was offended with them when they sinned, and gave his 
Son to suffer for them that through that Son’s obedience he 
might be reconciled to them. 

Tkis reconciliation is clearly delivered in the Scriptures as 
wrought by Christ. For all are of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ (2 Cor. v. 18); and that by virtue of 
his death, for when we were enemies we were reconciled unto 
God by the death of his Son (Rom. v. 10), making peace through 
the blood of his cross, and by him reconciling all things unto him- 
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scif (Col. i. 10). . . . That is, notwithstanding he was offerded 
with us for our sins, by the death of his Son we were restored to 
favour again. An Exposition of the Creed, vol. i., rst Ed., 1659. 


106. Henry Vaughan, 1618-1695. (Handbook, par. 159.) 
Morning. 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day and in Him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up: prayer should 

Dawn with the day; there are set, awtul hours 
"T'wixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; for day sullies flowers. 

Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven’s gate opens when the world’s is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures; note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 

Or leaf but hath its morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM.—Canst thou not sing ? 
Above thy cares and follies! Go this way, 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


Serve God before the world: let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing ; then resign 

The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine: 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 


Four out of siz stanzas, 


Praise. 


Though then thou art And canst no whit 
Past thought of heart Accesse admit 
All perfect fulness, From dust and dulness : 
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Yet to thy name He hath a flowre, 
As not the same Or to his pow’, 
With thy bright essence, Some such poor offring 
Our foul clay hands When thou hast made 
_ «At thy commands, Thy beggar glad 
Bring praise and incense; And fill’d his bosome, 
It then, dread Lord, Let him, though poor, 
When at thy board, Strow at thy door, 
Thy wretch comes begging, That one poor blossome. 
Silex Scintillans. Four stanzas out of twelve. 
The Search. 
Leave, leave thy gadding The skinne and shell of things, 
thoughts ; Though faire, 
Who porer Are not 
And spies Thy wish nor pray’r, 
Still out of doores, But got 
Descries By meere despair 
Within them nought. Of wings. 
To rack old elements 
Or dust 
And say, 
Sure here he must 
Needs stay, 
Is not the way, 
Nor just. 


Search well another world: who studies this, 
Travels in clouds, seekes manna where none is. 
I. 
Son-dayes. 
Bright shadows of true rest! some shoots of blisse ; 
Heaven once a week: 
The next world’s gladness prepossest in this ; 
A day to seek 
Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages ; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days; and the rich, 
And full redemption of the whole week’s flight. 
6. One stanza out of three, 
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107. Henry More, 1614~1687. (Handbook, pars. 170, 343, 447.) 

A Platonist theologian of great learning and thought; author of the 
Mystery of Godliness, etc., and of various philosophical poems (1647), and 
of a Platonical Song of the Soul (1642). 


Prudence sometimes Craft. 


I know it is no part of Prudence to speak slightly of those 
that others admire; only that Prudence is but craft that com- 
mands an unfaithful silence. And I know not how an honest 
man can discharge his conscience in prudentially conniving at 
such falsities as he sees ensnare the minds of men, while they 
do not only abuse their intellectuals by foppish and ridiculous 
conceptions, but insinuate such dangerous and mischievous opi- 
nions, as supplaced and destroy the very fundamentals of Christian 
religion. A Brief Discourse of Enthusiasm, sec. 49. 


Compare the saying: ‘The silence of a wise man is sometimes a greater 
sin than the talk of fools.’ 


Lhe Soul all Eye and Ear. 


Even so the soul in this contracted state, 

Confined to these strait instruments of sense, 

More dull and narrowly doth operate : 

At this hole hears, the sight may ray from thence, 

Here tastes, there smells: but when she’s gone from hence, 

Like naked * lamp she is one shining sphere, 

And round about hath perfect cognizance 

Whatever in the horizon doth appear, 

She is one orb of sense: all eye, all touch, all ear. 
Platonical Song of the Soul. 


108. Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. (Handbook, par. 398.) 

An unwearied preacher and pastor, and the author of one hundred and 
sixty-eight works. His Saint’s Rest, and Cail to the Unconverted, are 
vtill read; but all his writings are good, clear, earnest, and liberal, 

Vanity of Knowledge. 

How small is our knowledge in comparison of our ignorance. 
And how little doth the knowledge of learned doctors differ from 
the thoughts of a silly chila: For from our childhood we take it 

® <6. a lamp uncovered, a favourite Platonist idea. 
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in by drops, and as trifles are the matter of childish knowledge, 
so words, and notions, and artificial forms, do make up more of 
the learning of the world than is commonly understood, and many 
such learned men know little more of any great and excellent 
things themselves, than rustics that are contemned by them for 
their ignorance. God and the life to come are little better known 
by them, if not much less, than by many of the unlearned. What 
is it but a child game, that many logicians, rhetoricians, gram- 
marians, yea, metaphysicians, and other philosophers, in their 
eagerest studies and disputes, are exercised in? Of how little 
use is it to know what is contained in many hundred of the 
volumes that fill our libraries! Yea, or to know many of the 
most glorious speculations in physics, mathematics, etc., which 
have given some the title of virtwosi, and ingeniosi, in these 
times, who have little the more wit or virtue to live to God, or 
overcome temptations from the flesh and woild, and to secure 
their everlasting hopes. What pleasure or quiet doth it give to 
a dying man to know almost any of their trifles ? 

Yea, it were well if much of our reading and learning did us 
no harm, nay more than good. I fear lest books are to some but 
a more honourable kind of temptation than cards and dice, lest 
many a precious hour be lost in them that should be employed 
on much higher matters, and lest many make such knowledge 
but an unholy, natural, yea, carnal pleasure, as worldlings do the 
thoughts of their land and honours, and lest they be the more 
dangerous by how much the less suspected. But the best is, it is 
a pleasure so fenced from the slothful with thorny labour of hard 
and long studies, that laziness saveth more from it than grace and 
holy wisdom doth. But, doubtless, fancy and the natural intel- 
lect may, with as little sanctity, live in the pleasure of reading, 
knowing, disputing, and writing as others spend their time at 
a game at chess, or other ingenious sport. 

For my own part, I know that the knowledge of natural things 
is valuable, and may be sanctified, much more theological theory, 
and when it is so, it is of good use: and 1 have little knowledge 
which I find not some way useful to my highest ends. And if 
wishing or money could procure more, I would wish and empty 
my purse for it; but yet if many score or hundred books which 
I have read had been all unread, and J had that time now to lay 
out upon higher things, I should think myself much richer than 
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now lam. And I must earnestly pray, the Lord forgive me the 
hours that I have spent in reading things less profitable, for the 
leasing of a mind that would fain know all, which I should have 
spent for the increase of holiness in myself and others! and yet 
I must thankfully acknowledge to God, that from my youth He 
taught me to begin with things of greatest weight, and to refer 
most of my other studies thereto, and to spend my days under 
the motives of necessity and profit to myself, and those with 
whom | had to do. And now I think better of the course of 
Paul that determined to know nothing but a crucified Christ 
among the Corinthians, that is, so to converse with them as to 
use, and glorying as if he Knew nothing else, and so of the rest 
of the apostles and primitive ages. And though I still love and 
honour (and am not of Dr. Colet’s mind, who, as Erasmus saith, 
most slighted Augustine), yet I less censure even that Carthage 
council which forbade the reading of the heathens’ books of learn- 
ing and arts, than formerly 1 have dune. And I would have men 
savour most that learning in their health, which they will, or 
should, savour most in sickness, and near to death. 

And, alas! how dear a vanity is this knowledge! That which 
is but theoretic and notional is but a tickling delectation of the 
fancy or mind, little differing from a pleasant dream. But how 
many hours, what gazing of the wearied eye, what stretching 
thoughts of the impatient brain must it cost us, if we will attain 
to any exccllency. Well saith Solomon, ‘Much reading is a 
weariness to the flesh, and he that increaseth knowledge, in- 
creaseth sorrow.’ How many hundred studious days and weeks, 
and how many hard and tearing thoughts, hath my little, my 
very little knowledge, cost me: and how much infirmity and 
painfulness to my flesh, increase of painful diseases, and loss of 
bodily ease and health! How much pleasure to myself of other 
kinds, and how much acceptance with men have I lost by it, 
which I might easily have had in a more conversant and plausible 
way of life! And when all is done, if I reach to know any more 
than others of my place and order, I must differ so much (usually) 
from them; and if I manifest not that difference, but keep all 
that knowledge to myself, I sin against conscience and nature 
itself. The love of man and the love of truth oblige me tu be 
soberly communicative. Were 1 so indifferent to truth and 
knowledge as easily to forbear their propagation, I must alao be 
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so indifferent to them as not to think them worth so dear a 
price as they have cost me (though they are the free gifts of 
God). 

te if I obey nature and conscience in communicating that 
knowledge which containeth my difference aforesaid, the dis- 
senters too often take themselves disparaged by it, how peaceably 
svever I manage it; and as bad men take the piety of the godly 
to be an accusation of their impiety, so many teachers take 
themselves to be accused of ignorance by such as condemn their 
errors by the light of truth; and if you meddle not with any 
person, yet take they their opinions to be so much their interest, 
as that all that is said against them they take as said against 
themselves. And then, alas! what envyings, what whispering 
disparagements, and what backbitings, if not malicious slanders 
and underminings, do we meet with from the carnal clergy. And 
Oh, that it were all from them alone! and that among the zealous 
and suffering party of faithful preachers there were not much 
‘of such iniquity, and that none of them preached Christ in strife 
and envy! It is sad that error should find so much shelter under 
the selfishness and pride of pious men, and that the friends of truth 
should be tempted to reject and abuse so much of it in their igno- 
rance as they do: but the matter of fact is too evident to be hid. 


Dying Thoughts. 
And they made light of tt. 


We come now to the application. Hence you may be informed 
of the blindness and folly of all carnal men. How contemptible 
are their judgements that think Christ and salvation contemptible! 
And how little reason is there why any should be moved by 
them or discouraged by any of their scorns or contradictions! 

How shall we sooner know a man to be a fool than if we know: 
no difference between dung and gold? Is there such a thing as 
madness in the world if that man be not mad that sets light by 
Christ and his own salvation, while he daily toils for the things 
of the earth? And yet what pity it is to see that a company of 
poor ignorant souls will be ashamed of godliness if such men as 
these do deride them ! or will think hardly of a holy life if such 
as these do speak against it! Hearers! if you see any set light 
by Christ and salvation, do you set light by that man’s wit and 
by his words, and bear the reproaches of a holy life as you would 
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bear the words of a madman—not with regard, but with a com- 
passion of his misery ? 

What wonder if we and our preaching be despised when the 
ministry of the apostles did succeed no better! What wonder if 
for all we can say or do our hearers still set light by Christ and 
their own salvation, when the apostles’ hearers did the same! 
They that did second their doctrine by miracles, if any men 
could have shaken the hearts of their hearers they could have 
done it. You may see, then, that it is not merely for want of 
good preachers that men make light of Christ and salvation. 
It will be thus with many; let us be glad if it be not thus 
with all. 

But for closer application, seeing this is the great condemning 
sin, before we inquire after it in the hearts of our hearers, it 
beseems us to begin at home and see that we, who are preachers 
of the Gospel, be not guilty of it ourselves. The Lord forbid 
that they that have undertaken the sacred office of revealing the 
excellences of Christ to the world, should make light of it them- 
selves, and slight that salvation which they daily preach. Qh, 
that there were no cause thus to complain. But—do not the 
negligent studies of some speak it out? Doth not their dead and 
drowsy preaching declare it? Doth not the carelessness of their 
private endeavours discover it? Doth not the continued neglect 
of those things wherein the interest of Christ consisteth reveal it 
—the churches’ purity, and reformation, and unity? ... Of all 
men on earth, there are few that are in so sad a condition as such 
ministers. 

Beloved hearers, the office that God hath called us to is by 
declaring the glory of his grace to help, under Christ, to the 
saving of men’s souls. I hope you think not that I came hither 
to-day on any other errand. The Lord knows, 1 had not set 
foot out of doors but in hope to succeed in this work... . Were 
it but possible for one of us to see the whole of this business as 
the all-seeing God doth; to see at one view both heaven and 
hell, which men are so near, and see what most men in. the world 
are minding and what they are doing every day, it would be the 
saddest sight that could be imagined. Oh, how should we marve! 
at their madness and lament their delusion ! 

The Folly and Danger of making light of Christ. 

‘A most forcible and pathetic appeal.’—-Dr. CHaLMERs, 
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[§ 2. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH OF WILLIAM IL. ] 


109 Samuel Butler, 1612-1680. (//undbook, pars. 109, 175, 327.) 


Is remarkable for humeur and droll rhymes, Pervading his Mudibras 18 
a spirit of practical wisdom that is often instructive, In his Gentane 
Remains (1759) he is serious ; noting the opinions and follies of his age. 


Sir Tudtbrus and his Accomplishments, 


When civil dudgeon first grew hich, 
And men fell out, they knew not why, 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears; ... 


When gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 
By long-eared rout, to battle sounded, 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick ; 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a-colonelling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of kuighthood, 
That never bowed his stubborn knee 
To anything but chivalry, 
Nor put up blow but that which laid 
Right worshipful on shoulder blade. .. . 


We grant, altho’ he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it ; 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Unless on holidays or sv, 
As men their best apparel do. 
Besides, ’tis known he could speak Greek, 
As naturally as pigs squeak. 

¢ That Latin was no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle : 
Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted ; 
But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word. . « « 
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He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic. 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side: 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument,—a man’s no horse; 
He’d prove a buzzard—is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be—an owl ; 
A calf—an alderman ; a goose—a justice ; 
And rooks—committee-men and trustees. 
He’d run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination. 
All this by syllogism, true 
In mood and figure, he would do. 

For rhetoric—he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope ; 
And when he happen’d to break off 
Yl’ the middle of his speech or cough, 
He had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by ; 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You’d think he talked like other folk ; 
For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools, 
But, when he pleased to show’t, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich; 
A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect. 
[t was a parti-colour’d dress 
Jf patched and piebald languages : 
Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
As fustian heretofore on satin : 
It had an odd promiscuous tone, 
As if he had talked three parts in one; 
Which made some think when he did gabble 
They had heard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 
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Modern Warfare Satirszed. 


Tis true, our modern way of war 
Is grown more politic by far, 
But not so resolute and bold, 
Nor tied to honour as the old. 
For now they laugh at giving battle, 
Unless it be to herds of cattle, 
Or fighting convoys of provision, 
The whole design o’ th’ expedition ; 
And not with downright blows to rout 
The enemy, but eat them out. ... 


There’s now no fear of wounds nor maiming ; 
Ali dangers are reduced to famine: 

And feats of arms, to plot, design, 

Surprise, and stratagem, and mine; .. 


For ’tis not now, who's stout and bold ? 
But who bears hunger best and cold ? 
And he’s approved the most deserving 
Who longest can hold out at starving: 
And he that routs most pigs and cows is 
The formidablest man of prowess. 


The Weakness and Misery of Mar. 


Who would believe that wicked earth, 
Where nature only brings us forth 
To be found guilty and forgiven, 
Should be a nursery for heaven ; 
When all we can expect to do 
Will not pay half the debt we owe, 
And yet more desperately dare, 

As if that wretched trifle were 

Too much for the eternal powers, 
Our great and mighty creditors, 

Not only slight what they enjoin, 
But pay it in adulterate coin ? 

We only in their mercy trust, 

To be more wicked and unjust ; 

All our devotions, vows, and prayera, 
Are our own interest, not theirs: 
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Our offerings when we come t’ adore, 

But begging presents, nothing more* 

The purest business of our zeal 

Is but to err by meaning well, 

And make that meaning do more harm, 
Than our worst deeds that are less warm: 
For the most wretched and perverse 

Does not believe himself he errs. . . . 


That wealth, that bounteous Fortune sends, 
As presents to her dearest friends, 
Is oft laid out upon the purchase 
Of two yards long in parish churches ; 
And those two happy men that bought it, 
Had lived, and happier too, without it. 
For what does vast wealth bring, but cheat, 
Law, luxury, disease, and debt, 
Pain, pleasure, discontent, and sport, 
An easy-troubled life, and short? 
Genuine Remains. Satires. 


Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes, 
And other ammunitions of despair, 

Were ever able to despatch by fear 


In Rome no temple was so low 
As that of Honour, built to show 
How humble honour ought to be, 
Though there ’twas all authority. 
Id. Miscellaneous Thoughts. 


Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun, 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery, 
And prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks, 
Hudibras, pt. i., canto i., 1. 195-209. 
s 2 
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Whatever sceptic could enquire for, 
For every why he had a wherefore, 
Hudidras, pt. i., canto i., 1, 13%. 


Nor do I know what is become 
Of him, more than the Pope of Rome. 
Ib., pt. i., canto iii, 1. 263. 
For what is worth in anything, 
But so much money as ’twill bring ? 
Tb., pt. ii., canto i, 1, 465. 


Now, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
Ib., pt. ii., canto ii., 1. 29. 


As men of inward light are wont 
To turn their optics in upon’t. 
Ib., pt. iii., canto i., L 48. 


Honour is like that glassy bubble, 
That finds philosophers such trouble ; 
Whose least part crack’d the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack’d to find out why. 

Tb. 


t10. Sir John Denham, 1615-1668. (J/undbook, pars. 107, 134.) 


The Thames. 
My eye, descending from the Hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 
Thames! the most lov’d of all the Ocean’s sons, 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs, 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity... . 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
‘he mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil ; 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; . 
First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confin’d 
But free and common as the sea or wind; 
When he, to boast or to disperse his stores, 
Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 
Visits the world, and in his flying tow’rs 
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Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours: 
Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it wants, 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities, plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place, is strange, 
While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 
Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing, full. 

From Cooper's Hill. 


111, John Owen, 1616-1683. (Handbook, pars. 383, 385.) 


Sometimes called the prince of theologians: a voluminous writer, very 
full and exhaustive, 

The Self-evidencing Power of Scripture. 

There are two things to be considered in the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, which to me secm not only to persuade but to convince the 
understanding of unprejudiced men of its divine original. 

Its universal suitableness, upon its first clear discovery, to all 
the entanclements and perplexities of the souls of men, in reference 
to their relation to and dependence on God. Now there are 
three things that every one of mankind, not naturally brutish, 
are perplexed with in relation to God—How they may worship 
him as they ought: How they may be reconciled and at peace 
with him, or have an atonement for that guilt of which they 
are naturally sensible: What is the nature of true blessedness, 
and how they may attain to it. 

That all mankind is perplexed and entangled about these con- 
siderations—that all men ever were so, without exception, more 
or less, and continue so to be to this day—that of themselves 
they miserably grope in the dark, and are never able to come to 
any satisfaction, neither as to what is present nor as to what is 
to come, I would manifest from the state, office, and condition 
of conscience, and the indelible innate ideas and presumptions 
about them, that are in the hearts of all by nature. ‘he whole 
history of all religion which hath been in the world, with the 
design of all ancient and present philosophy, do manifest this 
truth. 

That surely then which shall administer to every one of them 
universally, satisfaction as to all these things, to quiet their 
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spirits, to cut off all necessity of further inquiries, give them that 
wherewith they will be satisfied, unless they will cast off that 
relation and dependence on God which they seek to settle— 
surely, I say, this must be from the all-seeing, all-satisfying 
truth, and from none else. Now this is done by the doctrine of 
the Scripture, with such a glorious uncontrollable conviction that 
every one to whom it is revealed, the eyes of whose understand- 
ing are not blinded by the God of this world, must needs cry out 
I found that which in vain I sought elsewhere in my foolish 
imagination. 

Take an instance in the business of the atonement, recon- 
ciliation, and acceptance with God. What strange, horrible 
fruits have men’s contrivances produced on this occasion? What 
have they not invented ? What have they not suffered and yet 
continued in dread and bondage all their days? Now, with 
what a glorious soul-appeasing light doth the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion and atonement by the blood of Christ, the Son of God, come 
in upon such men! This first astonisheth, then conquereth, 
then ravisheth, and satiateth the soul. This is what they looked 
for, were sick for, and knew it not. This is the design of the 
Apostle’s discourse in the first three chapters of the Romans. 
Let any man read that discourse from chap. i. 18 and onward, 
and he will see what glory and beauty, what ample satisfaction 
this doctrine breaks out. 

It is no otherwise as to present worship or future blessedness. 
This meets with men in all their wanderings, stops them in their 
disquisitions, convinces them of their darkness, uncertainty, false- 
ness of all their reasonings about these things, and that with such 
an evidence and light, as at once subdues them, captivates their 
understanding, and quiets their souls... . 

2. Another consideration of like efficacy may be taken from a 
brief view of the whole Scripture, with the design of it. The 
consent of parts, or harmony of Scripture in itself, and every part 
of it with each other, and with the whole, is commonly pleaded 
as an evidence of its divine original. Thus much certainly it 
doth evince, beyond all possible contradiction, that the whole 
proceedeth from one and the same principle—hath the same 
author, and he wise, discerning, able to comprehend the whole 
compass of what he intended to deliver and reveal. Otherwise, 
that oneness of spirit, design, and aim, in unspeakable diversity 
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of means of its delivery, that absolute eorrespondency of it to 
itself and unlikeness to anything else could not have been 
attained. Now it is certain that this principle must be chiey 
in its kind—either good or evil. If the Scripture be what it de- 
clares itself to be, it is then unquestionably the ‘word of the 
living God,’ truth itself; for that it professeth to be from begin- 
ning to end; to which profession all that it reveals has an un- 
questionable tendency to his glory alone. If it be not so, it must 
be acknowledged that the author of it had a blasphemous design 
to hold forth himself to be God when he is not so; a malicious 
design to deceive the sons of men and to make them believe that 
they worship and honour God and obey him when they do not; 
and thus draw them into everlasting destruction—and that to 
compass those ends of blasphemy, atheism and malice, he hath 
laid out, in a long course of time, all the industry and wisdom 
that a creature could be made partaker of. Now he that should 
do this must be the devil and none else; no other creature can 
possibly arrive at that height of obstinacy of evil. Now, cer- 
tainly, whilst God is pleased to continue to us anything by which 
we are distinguished from the brutes that perish; whilst there is 
a sense of the difference between good and evil abiding amongst 
men, it cannot fall upon the understanding of any man, that that 
doctrine which is so holy and pure, so absolutely leading to the 
utmost improvement of whatever is good, just, commendable, and 
praisewcrthy, so suitable to all the light of God, of good and evil 
that remains in us, could proceed from any one everlastingly 
hardened in evil, and that in the pursuit of the most wicked 
design, that that wicked one could possibly be engaged in; 
namely, to enthrone himself and maliciously to cheat and ruin 
the souls of men; so that upon necessity, the Scripture can own 
no author but Him, whose it is, even the living Ged. 

On the Divine Original, etc., of the Holy Scriptures, ch. vi. 

‘ A clear and irresistible demonstration.’—Dk, CHALMERS, 


The Love of God. 


The righteousness of God was most eminently glorified in the 
reconciliation wrought by Christ, when he made atonement for 
us in his blood. All after-actings of God toward us are indeed 
full of love; but they are all streams from this fountain, or rivers 


from this ocean. 
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112. Ralph Cudworth, 1617-1688. (Handbook, pars. 337, 343.) 
One of the earliest to answer Hobbes, and to maintain the eternal dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 


Morality Eternal and Immutable. 


As the vulgar general look no higher for the original of moral 
good and evil, just and unjust, than the codes and pandects, the 
tables and laws of their country and religion; so there have not 
wanted pretended philosophers in all ages who have asserted 
nothing to be good and evil, just and unjust, naturally and immu- 
tably ; but that all these things were positive, arbitrary, and fac- 
titious only, Such Plato mentions in his Tenth Book De Legibus, 
and again in his Zhecetetus. And Aristotle more than once takes 
notice of this opinion in his ethicks. Things honest and just which 
politicks are conversant about have so great a variety and uncer- 
tainty in them, that they seem to be only by law and not by nature. 
(Eth. Nic. lib. i. chap. 1.) After naming the various advocates of 
these views, he adds— 

Wherefore since there are so many both philosophers and theo- 
logers that seemingly and verbally acknowledge such things as 
moral yood and evil, just and unjust; that contend notwithstand- 
ing that these are not by nature but by institution, and that there 
is nothing naturally or immutably just or unjust ; I shall from 
hence fetch the rise of this ethical discourse or inquiry concerning 
things good and evil, just and unjust, laudable and shameful, de- 
monstrating in the first place that if there be anything at all good or 
evil, just or unjust, there must of necessity be something naturally 
and immutably good and just. And from thence I shall proceed 
afterwards to show what this natural, immutable, and eternal jus- 
tice is, with the branches and species of it. 

A Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, 
bk. i., cap. i. Lond. 1731. 


113. Abraham Cowley, 1618-1667. (JJandbook, pars. 103,142, 327.) 
As a poet, he is one of the founders (with Donne) of the so called meta- 
physical or fantastic school; fond of remote imagery, and affected thought ; 
as a prose-writer, he is remarkable for purity and elegance. 
Hymn to Light, 


First-born of chaos, who so fair didst come 
From the old negro’s darksome womb/ 
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Which when it saw the lovely child, 
The melancholy mass put on kind looks and smiled: 


Thou tide of glory, which no rest doth know, 
But ever ebb and ever flow ! 
Thou golden shower of a true Jove 
Who does on thee descend and heaven to earth make love! ... 


Say from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly ? 
Swiftness and power by birth are thine : 
From thy great sire they came, thy sire the Word Divine. . . 


A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin-lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 
Four stanzas out of twenty-stz. 


Life and Fame. 


Oh Life! thou Nothing’s younger brother! 
So like, that one might take one for the other 
What’s somebody or nobody ? 

In all the cobwebs of the schoolmen’s trade 

We no such nice distinction woven see, 
As ’tis ‘to be’ or ‘ not to be.’ 

Dream of a shadow! a reflection made 

From the false glories of the gay reflected bow 
Is a more solid thing than thou. 

Vain weak-built isthmus, which dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities ! 
Yet canst nor wind nor wave sustain, 

But broken and o’erwhelmed, the endless oceans meet again. 


And with what rare inventions do we strive 
Ourselves then to survive ! 
Wise subtle arts and such as well befit 
That Nothing, man’s no wit— 
Some with vast costly tombs would purchase it, 
And by the proofs of death pretend to live. 
‘Here lies the great ’—false Marble! where ? 
Nothing but small and sordid dust lies there. 
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Some build enormous mountain-palaces, 
The fools and architects to please ; 
A lasting life in well-hewn stone they rear: 
So he, who on the Egyptian shore * 
Was slain so many hundred years before, 
Lives sfill (oh life! most happy and most dear] 
Oh life! that epicures envy to hear !) 
Lives in the dropping ruins of his amphitheatre. 


His father-in-law a higher place does claim» 
In the seraphick entity of Fame ; 
He, since that toy his death, 
Does fill all mouths, and breathes in all men’s breath. 
"Tis true the two immortal syllables remain ; 
But oh, ye learned men! explain 
What essence, what existence this, 
What substance, what subsistence, what hypostasis 
In six poor letters is! 
In those alone does the great Cxsar live, 
"Tis all the conquered world could give. 
We poets madder yet than all, 
With a refined fantastick vanity, 
Think we not only have but give eternity. 
Fain would I see that prodigal 
Who his to-morrow would bestow 
For all old Homer’s life, e’er since he died, till now! 
CowLey’s Pindarique Odes. 


The Vision of Oliver Cromwell, 


I was interrupted by a strange and terrible apparition ; for 
there appeared to me (arising out of the earth as I conceived) the 
figure of a man taller than a giant, or indeed than the shadow of 
any giant in the evening. His body was naked, but that naked- 
ness adorned, or rather deformed, all over with several figures, 
after the manner of the ancient Britons, painted upon it; and I 
perceived that most of them were the representation of the late 
battles in our civil wars, and (if I be not much mistaken) it was 
the battle of Naseby that was drawn upon his breast. His eyes 


® Pompey the Great. 
» Uasar whose daughter Julia was married to Pompey. 
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were like burning brass ; and there were three crowns of the same 
metal (as I guessed), and that looked as red-hot, too, upon his 
head. He held in his right hand a sword that was yet bloody, 
and nevertheless the motto of it was Pax queritur bello; and in 
his left hand a thick book, upon the back of which was written in 
letters of gold, Acts, Ordinances, Protestations, Covenants, En- 
gagements, Declarations, Remonstrances, etc. 

Though this sudden, unusual, and dreadful object might have 
quelled a greater courage than mine, yet, so it pleased God (for 
there is nothing bolder than a man in a vision), that I was not at 
all daunted, but asked him resolutely and briefly ‘ What art thou ?” 
And he said, ‘I am called the north-west principality, His High- 
ness, the Protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the dominions belonging thereunto, for I am that 
angel to whom the Almighty has committed the government of 
those three kingdoms, which thou seest from this place” And I 
answered and said, ‘ If it be so, sir, it seems to me that for 
almost these twenty years past your Highness has been absent 
from your charge: for not only if any angel, but if any wise and 
honest man had since that time been our governor, we should not 
have wandered thus long in these laborious and endless labyrinths 
of confusion ; but either not have entered at all into them, or, at 
least, have returned back ere we had absolutely lost our way ; but, 
instead of your highness, we have had since such a protector as 
was his predecessor Richard 111. to the king, his nephew; for he 
presently slew the Commonwealth which he pretended to protect, 
aud set up himself in the place of it; a little less guilty, indeed, 
in one respect, because the other slew an innocent, and this man 
did but murder a murderer. Such a protector we have had as 
we would have been glad to have changed for an enemy, and 
rather received a constant Turk than this every month’s apostate ; 
such a protector as man is to his flocks which he shears, and 
sells, or devours himself; and I would fain know what the wolf, 
which he protects him from, could do more? Such a protector’ 
—and, as I was proceeding, methought, his highness seemed to 
put on a displeased and threatening countenance, as men use to 
do when their dearest friends happen to be traduced in their com- 
pany; which gave me the first rise of jealousy against him ; for 
I did not believe that Cromwell, among all his foreign correspond- 
ence, had ever held any with angels. However, I was not hard- 
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ened enough yet to venture a quarrel with him then; and there- 
fore (as if I had spoken to the protector himself in Whitehall) I 
desired him, ‘ that his highness would please to pardon me, if | 
had unwittingly spoken anything to the disparagement of a p»rson 
whose relations to his highness I had not the honour to know. 
At which he told me, ‘ that he had no other concernment for his 
late highness than as he took him to be the greatest man that 
ever was of the English nation, if not (said he) of the whole 
world ; which gives me a just title to the defence of his reputation, 
since I now account myself, as it were, a naturalized English 
angel, by having had so long the management of the affairs of 
that country. And pray, countryman, said he, very kindly, and 
very flatteringly, ‘for I would not have you fall into the general 
error of the world, that detests and decries so extraordinary a 
virtue; what can be more extraordinary than that a person of 
mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes, nor of mind, which have often, raised men to the 
highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in, so improbable a design, as the destruction 
of one of the most ancient and most solidly founded monarchies 
upon the carth? that he should have the power or boldness to 
put his prince and master to an open and infamous death; to 
banish that numerous and strongly allicd family; to do all this 
ander the name and wages of a parliament ; to trample upon them, 
too, as he pleased, and spurn them out of doors when he grew 
weary of them; to raise up a new and unheard-of monster out of 
their ashes ; to stifle that in its very infancy ; and set up himself 
above all things that ever were called sovereign in England; to 
oppress all his enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards by 
artifice; to serve all parties patiently for awhile, and to command 
them victoriously at last; to overrun each corner of the three 
nations, and to overcome with equal facility both the riches of the 
south and the poverty of the north; to be feared and courted by 
all foreign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of the earth ; 
to call together parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter 
them again with the breath of his mouth; to be humbly and 
daily petitioned, that he would please to be hired, at the rate of 
two millions a-year, to be the master of those who had hired him 
kefore to be their servant; to have the estates and lives of three 
kingdoms as much at his disposal, as was the little inheritance of 
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his father, and to be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ; 
and lastly (for there is no end of all the particulars of his glory), 
to bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; to die with 
peace at home and triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings, and 
with more than regal solemnity ; and to leave a name behind him 
not to be extinguished but with the whole world ; which, as it is 
now too little for his praises, so might have been, too, for his 
conquests, if the short line of his human life could have been 
stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs? 
From A Discourse concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell. 


There is not so great a lie to be found in any poet as the vulgar 
conceit of men, that lying is essential to good poetry. 
CowLEy’s Works, Preface, 1681. 


Poet and saint! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven: 
The hard and rarest union that can be 
Next that of Godhead and Humanitie. 
On the Death of Mr. Crashaw. 


Poverty wants some, Luxury many, Avarice all things. 
On Avarice. 


I never had any other idea so strong and so like to covetous- 
ness as that one which I have had always, that I might be master 


at last of a small house and large garden. 
To J, Evelyn, Esq. 


I'he liberty of a people consists in being governed by laws 
which they have made themselves; the liberty of a private man 
in being master of hisown time and actions, as far as may consist 


with the laws of God and of his country. 
Of Liberty. 


Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last 
The barren wilderness he past, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land, 
And, from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and shewed us it. 
Ode to the Royal Society. 
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The Seat of God's Glory. 


Nothing is there to come and nothing past 
But an eternal now does always last. 


The Davideis.« 


David's Love for Saul’s Daughter. 


Awake, awake my lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 
In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire ; 
Though so exalted she, 
And I so lowly he, 
Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony! 


Hark! how the strings awake! 
And, though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves, with awful fear, 
A kind of numerous trembling make: 
Now all thy forces try, 
Now all thy charms apply, 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 
Ibid. 


114. Sir Richard Lovelace, 1618-1658. (Handbook, par. 148.) 
To Althea from Prison. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage : 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
Out of four stanzas 


® Cowley is fond of fllustrations from § most admirable and exalted pieces of 
Scripture. His principle is that ‘all  poesie or are the best materials for it.’. 
the books of the Bible are either already 
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115. Joseph Beaumont, D.D., 1615-1699. (Handbook, par. 171.) 


Bad Times. 
Why slander we the times ? 
What crimes 
Have days and years that we 
Thus charge them with iniquity ? 
If we would rightly scan, 
It’s not the times are bad, but man. 


If thy desire it be 
To see 
The times prove good, be thou 
But such thyself, and surely know 
That all thy days to thee 
Shall spite of mischief happy be. 
Two stanzas out of three. Original Poems, Camb, 1749, p. 48. 


Content. 
Divine Content ! 
O could the world resent, 
How much of bliss doth lye 
Wrapp’d up in thy 
Delicious name ; and at 
How low a rate 
Thou might’st be bought; no trade would driven be 
To purchase any wealth, but only Thee! 
Ib., p. 56 
Vicissitude. 
Vicissitude, how doth thy constant change 
Cheer up the World which else would droop and faint. 
Thou no strange thing wilt suffer to be strange, 
Whilst with all companies thou dost acquaint ; 
For thy Chamzleon’s skin is made to fit 
All sorts of colours that can meet with it. 
All things at first were Night; then Day burst forth, 
But Night soon stole upon Dayes back again, 
Yet in the Morning crept behinde the earth, 
And suffered Light, her full twelve Houres to reign ; 
Thus have all ages onely been the Play 
Of interwoven checker’d Night and Day. 
Psyche ; or, Love's Mysterie, 1648, Canto xiv., stanzas 1 and 3. 
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116, Andrew Marvel, 1620-1678. (Hundbook, par. 169.) 


Is characterised as a prose-writer chiefly by his wit—excelling as he 
does in all its varieties, sarcasm, broad humour, and in light or grave 
raillery. His style is very different from the long involved sentences 
of his friend Milton, though without the ease and naturalness of Addison. 
‘From the king down to the tradesman,’ Burnet says, ‘his books were 
read with great pleasure;’ and both the laughers and the friends ot 
freedom were on his side. 


Character of Parker. 


This gentleman, as I have heard, after he had read Don Quixote 
and the Bible, besides such school-books as were necessary for his 
age, was sent early to the university ; and there studied hard, and 
in a short time became a competent rhetorician and no jll dis- 
putant. He had learned how to erect a thesis, and to defend it 
pro and con with a serviceable distinction. . . And so think- 
ing himself now ripe and qualified for the greatest. undertakings 
and highest fortune, he therefore exchanged the narrowness of the 
university for the town, but coming out of the confinement of the 
square cap and the quadrangle into the open air, the world began 
to turn round with him, which he imagined, though it were only 
his own giddiness, to be nothing less than the quadrature of the 
circle. This accident occurring so happily to increase the good 
opinion which he naturally had of himself, he thenceforward ap- 
plied to gain a like reputation with others. He followed the town 
life, haunted the best companies ; and to polish himself from any 
pedantic roughness, he read and saw the plays with much care, 
and more proficiency than most of the auditory. Butall this while 
he forget not the main chance; but hearing of a vacancy with a 
nobleman, he clapped in, and easily obtained to be his chaplain : 
from that day you may take the date of his preferments and his 
ruin ; for having soon wrought himself dextrously into his patron’s 
favour, by short graces and sermons, and a mimical way of droll- 
ing upon the Puritans, which he knew would take both at chapel 
and at table, he gained a great authority likewise with the 
domestics. ‘They all listened to him as an oracle; and they 
allowed him, by common consent, to have not only all the 
divinity, but more wit too than all the rest of the family put 


together. 
Rehearsal Transprosed, i., p. 62. 
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MARVEL; SIDNEY, 
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His lines on the Emigrants in the Bermudas are full of tenderness. 


Where the remote Bermudas ride, 
In ocean’s bosom unespied, 

Fyrom a small boat that rowed along, 
The list’ ning winds received this song. 


‘ What should we do but sing His 
praise 

That led us through the watery 
maze? ... 

And in these rocks for us did frame 

A temple where to sound his name. 


‘ O let our voice his praise exalt 

Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 

Which thence perhaps rebounding 
may 

Echo beyond the Mexique bay.’ 


Thus sang they in the English boat 

A holy and a cheerful note, 

And all the way to guide their 
chime, 

With falling oars they kept the time. 


Out of ten stanzas, 


117. Algernon Sidney, 1621-1684. (Handbook, var. 338.) 


Executed in 1684. His execution shocked public feelmg at the time, 
and his works contain ‘few opinions which an Englishman would now 
shrink from upholding.’ 


Influence of Government on the Character of a People. 


Men are valiant and industrious when they fight for themselves 
and their country. They prove excellent in all the arts of war and 
peace, when they are bred up in virtuous exercises, and taught by 
their fathers and masters to rejoice in the honours gained by 
them. They love their country when the good of every particular 
man is comprehended in the public prosperity, and the success of 
their achievements is improved to the general advantage. They 
undertake hazards and labour for the government, when it is 
justly administered ; when innocence is safe, and virtue honoured ; 
when no man is distinguished from the vulgar, but such as have 
distinguished themselves by the bravery of their actions; when 
no honour is thought too great for those who do it eminently, 
unless it be such as cannot be communicated to others of equal 
merit. ‘They do not spare their persons, purses, or friends, when 
the public powers are employed for the public benefit, and imprint 
the like affections in their children from their infancy. The dis- 
cipline of obedience, in which the Romans’ were bred, taught 
them to command : and few were admitted to the magistracies of 
inferior rank, till they had given such proofs of their virtue as 
wight deserve the supreme. Cincinnatus, Camillus, Papirius, 
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Fabius Maximus, were not made dictators that they might learn 
the dutics of the office, but because they were judged to be of 
such wisdom, valour, integrity, and experience, that they might 
be safely trusted with the highest powers; and, whilst the law 
reigned, not one was advanced to that honour who did not fully 
answer what was expected from him. By these means the city 
was so replenished with men fit for the greatest employments, that 
even in its infancy, when three hundred and six of the Fabii were 
killed in one day, the city did lament the loss, but was not so 
weakened to give any advantage to their enemies : and when every 
one of those who had been eminent before the second Punic war, 
Fabius Maximus only excepted, had perished in it, others arose in 
their places, who surpassed them in number, and were equal to 
them in virtue. The city was a perpetual spring of such men, 
as long as liberty lasted; but that was 1.0 sooner overthrown, 
than virtue was torn up by the roots: the people became base 
and sordid ; the small remains of the nobility slothful and effemi- 
nate; and, their Italian assvciates becoming like to them, the 
empire, whilst it stood, was only sustained by the strength of 
foreigners. The Grecian virtue had the same fate, and expired 
with liberty. . . . Itis absurd to impute this to the change 
of times; for time changes nothing: and nothing was changed 
in those times, but the government, and that changed all things. 
This is not accidental, but according to the rules given to nature 
by God, imposing upon all things a necessity of perpetually fol- 
lowing their causes. Iruits are always of the same nature with 
the seeds and roots from which they come, and trees are known 
by the fruits they bear. As a man begets a man, and a beast a 
beast, that society of men which constitutes a government upon 
the foundation of justice, virtue, and the common good, will 
always have men to promote those ends; and that which intends 
the advancement of one man’s desires and vanity will abound in 
those that will foment them. 

. Discourses concerning Government. Cap. ii, sec. 28. 


118. David Clarkson, 1622-1686. (Handbook, par. 382, 384.) 


Fellow and tutor of Clare Hall, Rector of Mortlake, and afterwards 
colleague and successor of Dr. Owen in London. His sermons are of great 
though unequal value; and his Practical Divinity of the Papists 
displays great candour and research. 
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Godly Sorrow. 


Sorrow for sin, the more it is for sin as it is against God, the 
more ingenuous, the more evangelical, the more genuine act of 
saving repentance. The more it is for sin, as sin is prejudicial to 
us, the less ingenuous, the less evangelical, and a less evident, 
a less comfortable, sign of repentance unto life. There are two 
sure characters of ingenuous gospel sorrow: when it proceeds 
from a sense of God’s love to us, and when it proceeds from our 
love to God, when we mourn for offending him, because we love 
him. Now, these are not, or not so visible, in any sorrow for 
sin as that which mourns for sin as it is against God. The other 
springs rather from self-love, when we bewail sin because it is 
against us, hurtful, dangerous, damnable. This was not the 
temper of David’s sorrow: it was of a more evangelical strain. 
Against Thee have 1 sinned (Ps. li. 4). Why David had sinned 
avainst himself, not only against God. He had sinned axainst 
his friend, azainst his own body, soul, estate, family, and involved 
all these in great dangers, exposed all to grievous sufferings. It 
is true David knew it, but he takes no notice of it. That which 
grieved him, afflicted him, was that his sin was against God ; and 
his sorrow so much respects this, as though he had sinned against 
Ged alone. This is the genuine temper of godly sorrow. 

Of Repentance, Works, i. p. 32. 


119. William Bates, 1625-1699. (landbook, par. 382.) 


The < silver-tongued ;’ one of the most gentle men, and among the most. 
eloquent writers of his sage. His best known works are, The Four Lust 
Things, and a treatise on Spiritual Perfection, The folio volume (1710) 
which contains his works has been frequently reprinted. 


Examples of Spiritual Perfection, 


The gospel proposes the most animating examples of perfection. 
We are commanded to be perfect as our Heavenly Father ix 
perfect. There are some attributes of God, which are objects, not 
of our imitation, but of our highest veneration. Such are his 
eternity, immensity, omnipotence, immutability. There are other 
attributes, his moral perfections, which are imitable—holiness, 
goodness, justice, truth. These are fully declared in his law, 
and visible in his providence. This command, as was before 
explained, is to be understood, not of an equality, but of a resem- 
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blance. God is essentially, transcendently, and unchangeably 
holy, the original of holiness in intelligent creatures. There is 
a zreater disproportion between the holiness of God and that of 
angels, though it be unspotted, than between the celerity of the 
sun in the heavens and the slow motion of the shadow upon the 
dial regulated by it. It should be our utmost aim, our most 
earnest endeavour, to imitate the divine perfection. ‘Then is 
the soul godlike, when its principal powers, the understanding 
and the will, are influenced by God. 

The heathen deities were distinguished by their vices—intem- 
perance, impurity, and cruelty; and under such patronage their 
idolaters sinned boldly. The true God commands us to ‘be 
holy, as he is holy;’ ‘to be followers of Him as dear children.’ 
Love produces desires and endeavours of likeness. 

The life of Christ is a globe of precepts, a model of perfection, 
set before us for our imitation. In some respects this is more 
proportionable to us; for in him were united the perfections of 
God with the infirmities of a man. He was ‘holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.’ His purity was absolute, 
aud every grace in the most divine degree was expressed in his 
actions. His life and death were a compound miracle of obedi- 
ence to God and love to men. Whatever his Father ordered 
him to undertake, or undergo, he entirely consented to; he will- 
ingly took on him the form of a servant; it was not put upon 
him by compulsion. In his life, humility towards men, infinite 
descents below him, self-denial, zcal for the honour of God, 
ardent desires for the salvation and welfare of men, were as 
visible as the flame discovers fire. In his sufferings obedience 
and sacrifice were united. The willingness of his spirit was 
victorious over the repugnance of the natural will in the garden. 
‘Not my will, but thine be done,’ was his unalterable choice. His 
patience was insuperable to all injuries. He was betrayed by 
a disciple for a vile price, and a murderer was preferred before 
him. He was scorned as a false prophet, as a feigned king, and 
as a deceitful saviour. He was spit on, scourged, crowned 
with thorns, and crucified; and in the height of his sufferings 
never expressed a spark of anger against his enemies, nor the 
least degree of impatience. Now consider, it was one principal 
reason of his obedience to instruct and oblige us to conform to 
his pattern, the certain and constant rule of our duty, We may 
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not securely follow the best saints, who sometimes, through igno- 
rance and infirmity, deviate from the narrow way; but our 
Saviour is ‘the way, the truth, and the life.” What he said, 
after his washing the disciples’ feet (an action wherein there was 
such an admirable mixture of humility and love, that it is uot 
possible to conceive which excelled, for they were both in the 
highest perfection), ‘I have given you an example, that as 1 
have done to you, so do ye,’ is applicable to all the kinds of 
virtues and graces exhibited in his practice. He instructs us to 
do by his doings, and to suffer by his sufferings. ‘He suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that we may follow his steps,’ 
He levels the way by going before us. Those duties that are 
very harsh to sensible nature he instructs us in by his preaching 
and by his passion, How can we decline them, when performed 
by him in whom the glorious Deity was personally united to the 
tender humanity? His life was a continual lecture of mortifi- 
cation. It is the observation of the natural historian, that the 
tender providence of nature is admirable, in preparing medicines 
for us in beautiful fragrant flowers; that we might not refuse 
the remedy, as more distasteful than our diseases, But how 
astonishing is the love of God, who sent his Son for our redemp- 
tion from eternal death; and in his example has sweetened those 
remedies which are requisite for the cure of our distempered 
passions! ‘Taking up the cross, and submitting to poverty and 
persecution, are made tolerable, by considering that in enduring 
them we follow our Redeemer. Can any motive more engage 
and encourage our obedience than the persuasive pattern and 
commanding example of our Sovereign and Saviour? Can we 
be averse from our duty, when our lawgiver teaches us obedience 
by his own practice? Can any invitation be more attractive 
than to do that from love to him which he did for love to us 
and our salvation? . , . The Scripture has lighted up excellent 
examples of holiness in the lives of the saints upon earth, for our 
direction and imitation, There is a great advantage in looking 
on examples; they are more instructive than naked precepts, 
and more clearly convey the knowledge of our duty. A work 
done in our sight by another directs us better in the practice of it; 
it is more acceptable, and of more powerful efficacy to reform us, 
than counsel and admonition by words. A reproof, if spoken 
with an imperious air wherein vanity has a visible ascendant, is 
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heard with distaste, and often with disdain; but an excellent 
example is a silent reproof, not directed immediately to irregular 
persons, but discovering what ought to be done, and leaving the 
application to themselves, so that the impression is more quick 
and penetrating than that of words. In difficult precepts, no 
argument is more effectual than examples; for the possibility 
of performance is confirmed by instances, and the pretence of 
infirmity is taken away. The command binds us to duty. 
Iixamples encourage us to performance. The pattern of the 
angels, who are pure spirits, is not so influential upon us as 
the pattern of the saints, which is more correspondent and pro- 
portionate to our present state; as the light of the stars, which 
are so vastly distant, is not so useful in managing our affairs as 
the light of a candle that is near us. The saints are verily allied 
to us; they were clothed with the same frail garment of flesh, 
they had like passions, and were in the same contagious world ; 
yet they were holy and heavenly in their affections and actions. 
‘They lived in civil conversation with men, and spiritual com- 
munion with God. This takes away the pretence of infirmity ; 
for we have the same word of grace, and Spirit of grace, to 
strengthen us. 

Spiritual Perfeotion, chap, xi. 


120. Robert Boyle, 1626-1691. (Jiandbook, par. 328.) 


One of the most active of the disciples of Bacou, and a man of devout 
and reverent spirit. His literary works were nearly all produced under 
unfavourable circumstances, so that they scarcely do justice to his genius. 


Texts should be Studied in their Connexion. 


Another thing which keeps men from discerning the reasonings, 
and consequently oftentimes the reasonablencss and true sense 
of Scripture texts is, the shyness of divines to let the context and 
the speaker’s scope regulate their choice amongst all the various, 
though not equally obvious, significations of ambiguous words 
and phrases. It is not that, as far as I have observed, men 
almost of all religions are not wont to make bold with, and per- 
haps for a need to strain or wrest, phrases and words of Scripture, 
when the giving them less usual notions may fit them to serve 
their turns; but the mischief is that they decline only to make 
the texts they quote symphonize with their tenets, not with their 
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neighbouring texts. It were methinks impartialler, if the fre- 
quenter meaning of an expression be to be waved, as oftentimes 
it must, for one less current, to do this to make the Scripture 
coherent or discursive: and then, for our opinions, rather to 
conform them to the sense of the Scripture than wrest the words 
of Scripture to them. But perhaps this impartiality would 
silence too many of our clamorous controversies, by showing 
some to be groundless and others undeterminable, to be likely to 
take place in the heated spirits of men; some of whom I fear, 
whilst their feuds and fierceness last, would be willinger to have 
the texts of Scripture loose stones, which they may more easily 
throw at their adversaries, than built up into a structure, wherein 
they must lose that convenience (it being difficult to pluck stones 
of a building), though reason herself were the architect. 

On the Style of Scripture. The third objection, par. 8. 


Above reason—not necessarily against tt. 


It seems to me that there are some things that reason by its 
own light cannot discover; and others that when proposed it 
cannot comprehend. . . . Of the first, there are divers truths in 
the Christian religion that reason left to itself would never have 
been able to find out, nor perhaps to have so much as dreamed 
of... . Of the sccond, there are truths delivered by revelation, 
that not only would they never have been found by mere natural 
reason: but they are so abstruse that when they are proposed as 
clearly as proper and unambiguous expressions can propose them 
in, they do nevertheless surpass our dim and bounded reason, on 
one or other of those three accounts that are mentioned in a 
dialogue about things transcending reason; namely, either as not 
clearly conceivable by our understanding, such as the infiniteness 
and perfections of the divine nature; or as inexplicable by us, 
such as the manner how God can create a rational soul, or how 
this, being an immaterial substance, it can act upon a human 
body and be acted on by it; or as unsymmetrical or unsociable, 
that is, such as we see not how to reconcile with other things, 
which are manifestly true, or are by us acknowledged to be true ; 
such are the divine prescience of future contingents, and the 
liberty that belongs to man’s will, at least in divers cases. 


Reflections upon a Theological Distinction, 
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121. Lucy Hutchinson, 1620-1659. (Handbook, par. 354.) 


Character of Colonel Hutchinson, 


To number his virtues is to give the epitome of his life, which 
was nothing else but a progress from one degree of virtue to 
another, till in a short time he arrived to that height which many 
longer lives could never reach; and, had I but the power of rightly 
disposing and relating them, his single example would be more 
instructive than all the rules of the best moralists, for his prac- 
tice was of .a more divine extraction, drawn from the word of God, 
and wrought up by the assistance of his Spirit; therefore, in the 
head of all his virtues, I shall set that which was the head and 
spring of them all, his Christianity—for this alone is the true 
royal blood that runs through the whole body of virtue, and 
every pretender to that glorious family, who hath no tincture of 
it, is an impostor and a spurious brat. This is that sacred foun- 
tain which baptizeth all the gentle virtues that so immortalize 
the names of Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and all the old philoso- 
phers; herein they are regenerated, and take a new name and 
nature; digged up in the wilderness of nature, and, dipped in 
this living spring, they are planted, and flourish, in the Paradise 
of God. 

By Christianity I intend that universal habit of grace which is 
wrought in a soul by the regenerating Spirit of God, whereby 
the whole creature is resigned up into the divine will and love, 
and all its actions designed to the obedicnce and glory of its 
Maker. As soon as he had improved his natural understanding 
with the acquisition of learning, the first studies he exercised 
himself in were principles of religion, and the first knowledge 
he laboured for was a knowledge of God, which, by a diligent 
examination of the Scripture and the several doctrines of great 
men pretending that ground, he at length obtained. Afterward, 
when he had Jaid a sure and orthodox foundation in the doctrine 
of the free grace of God given us by Jesus Christ, he began to 
survey the superstructures, and to discover much of the hay and 
stubble of man’s inventions in God’s worship which his Spirit 
burnt up in the day of their trial. His faith being established in 
the truth, he was full of love to God and all his saints. He 
hated persecution for religion, and was always a champion for all 
religious people against all their great oppressors. He detested 
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all scoff at any practice of worship though such a one as he was 
not persuaded of, Whatever he practised in religion was neither 
for faction nor advantage, but contrary to it, and purely for con- 
science’ sake, As he hated outsides in religion, so could he 
worse endure those apostasies and those denials of the Lord and 
base compliances with his adversaries, which timorous men prac- 
tise under the name of prudent and just condescensions to avoid 
persecution. 

Christianity being in him as the fountain of all his virtues, 
and diffusing itself into every stream, that of his prudence falls 
into the next mention. He from a child was wise, and sought to 
by many, that might have been his fathers, for counsel, which he 
could excellently give to himself and others; and, whatever cross 
event in any of his affairs may give occasion to fools to overlook 
the wisdom of the design, yet he had as great a foresight, as 
strong a judgment, as clear an apprehension of men and things 
as no man more. He had rather a firm impression than a great 
memory, yet he was forgetful of nothing but injuries. His own 
integrity made him eredulous of other men’s, till reason and 
experience convinced him, and as unapt to believe cautions which 
could not be received without entertaining ill opinions of men, 
yet he had wisdom enough never to commit himself to a traitor, 
though he was once wickedly betrayed by friends whom necessity 
and not mistake forced him to trust. He was as ready to hear 
as to give council, ard never pertinacious in his will when his 
reason was convinced. ‘There was no opinion which he was most 
settled in, either concerning divine or human things, but he would 
patiently and impartially have it debated. In matters of faith 
his reason always submitted to the word of God, and what he 
could not comprehend he would believe because it was written ; 
but, in all other things, the greatest names in the world could 
never lead him without reason; he would deliberate when there 
was time, but never lost an opportunity of anything that was to 
be done, by tedious dispute. He would hear as well as speak, 
and yet never spoke impertinently or unseasonably. He very 
well understood himself, his own advantages, natural parts, gifts, 
and acquirements, yet so as neither to glory of them to others, 
nor overvalue himself, for them, for he had an excellent virtuous 
modesty, which shut out all vanity of mind, and yet admitted 
that true understanding of himself which was requisite for the 
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best improvement of all his talents; he no less understood and 
was more heediul to remark his defects, imperfections, and dis- 
advantages, but that too only to excite his circumspection con- 
cerning them, not to damp his spirit in any noble enterprise. 
He had a noble spirit of government, both in civil, military, 
and oecumenical administrations, which forced even from unwill- 
ing subjects a love and reverence of him, and endeared him to 
the souls of those rejoiced to be governed by him. He had a 
native majesty that struck an awe of him into the hearts of men, 
and a sweet greatness that commanded love. He had a clear 
discerning of men’s spirits, and knew how to give every one their 
just weight; he contemned none that were not wicked, in 
whatever low degree of nature or fortune they were otherwise ; 
wherever he saw wisdom, learning, or other virtues in men, he 
honoured them highly, and admired then. to their full rate, but 
never gave himself blindly up to the conduct of the greatest 
master. Love itself, which was as powerful in his as in any 
soul, rather quickened than blinded the eyes of his judgment in 
discerning the imperfections of those that were most dear to him. 
His soul ever reigned as king in the internal throne, and never 
was captive to his sense; religion and reason, its two favoured 
councillors, took order that all the passions, kept within their 
own just bounds, there did him good service and furthered the 
public weal. He found such felicity in that proportion of wisdom 
that he enjoyed, as he was a great lover of that which advanced 
it, learning and the arts, which he not only honoured in others, 
but had by his industry arrived to be a far greater scholar than 
is absolutely requisite for a gentleman. He had many excellent 
attainments, but he no less evidenced his wisdom in knowing 
how to rank and use them, than in gaining them, He was as 
excellent in justice as in wisdom—the greatest advantage, nor the 
vreatest danger, nor the dearest interest or friend in the world 
could not prevail on him to prevent justice even to an enemy. 
He never professed the thing he intended not, nor promised what 
he believed out of his own power, nor failed the performance ot 
anything that was in his power to fulfil. 

I cannot say whether he were more truly magnanimous or less 
proud ; he never disclaimed the meanest person nor flattered the 
greatest; he had a loving and sweet courtesy to the poorest, and 
would often.employ many spare hours with the commonest 
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soldiers and poorest labourers, but still so ordering his familiarity 
as it never raised them to a contempt, but entertained still at the 
same time a reverence with love of him; he ever preserved him- 
self in his own rank, neither being proud of it so as to despise 
any inferior, nor letting fall that just decorum which his honour 
obliged him to keep up. He was as far from envy of superiors 
as from contemning them that were under him: he was above 
the ambition of vain titles, and so well contented with the even 
cround of a gentleman, that no invitation could have prevailed 
upon him to advance one step that way; he loved substantial 
not airy honour: as he was above seeking or delighting in empty 
titles for himself, so he neither denied nor envied any man’s due 
precedency, but pitied those that took a glory in that which had 
no foundation of virtue. He was as free from avarice as from 
ambition and pride. Never had any man a more contented and 
thankful heart for the estate that God had given, but it was 
@ very narrow compass for the exercise of his great heart. He 
.oved hospitality as much as he hated riot: he could contentedly 
pe without things beyond his reach, though he took very much 
zleasure in all those noble delights that exceeded not his faculties. 
28 those things that were of mere pleasure, he loved not to aim 
at that he could not attain: he would rather wear clothes abso- 
lutely plain, than pretending to gallantry, and would rather 
choose to have none than mean jewels or pictures, and such 
other things as were not of absolute necessity : he would rather 
give nothing than a base reward or present; and, upon that score, 
lived very much retired, though his nature was very sociable, 
and delighted in going into and receiving company, because his 
fortune would not allow him to do it in such a noble manner as 
suited with his mind. He was so truly magnanimous, that 
prosperity could never lift him up in the least, nor give him any 
tincture of pride or vain glory, nor diminish a general affability, 
courtesy, and civility, that he had always to all persons. When 
he was most exalted, he was most merciful and compassionate to 
those that were humbled. At the same time that he vanquished 
any enemy, he cast away all his ill will to him, and entertained 
thoughts of love and kindness as soon as he ceased to be ina 
posture of opposition. He was as far from meanness as from pride, 
as truly generous as humble, and showed his noble spirit more 
in adversity than in his prosperous condition: he vanquished 
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all the spite of his enemies by his manly sufiering, and all 
the contempts they could cast upon him were their, not his, 
shame. Address to her Children, Life, p. 6. Lond., 1806. 


122, John Flavel, 1627~1691. (Handbook, par. 383.) 


A man whose memory is still cherished at Dartmouth, where he laboured ; 
and whose Mystery of Providence, Fountain of Life, and Husbandry 
Spiritualized, hold their place among popular religious treatises, rich in 
ingenious thought and in apt illustrations from nature and daily life. 


Signs of the Maturity of Grace. 


r. When the corn is near ripe, it bows the head and stoops lower 
than when it was green. When the people of God are near ripe 
for heaven, they grow more humble and self-denying than in the 
days of their first profession. The longer a saint grows in this 
world, the better he is still acquainted with his own heart and 
his obligations to God; both which are very humbling things. 
Paul had one foot in heaven when he called himself the chicfest 
of sinners and least of saints. A Christian in the progress of his 
knowledge and grace is like a vessel cast into the sca; the more 
it fills the deeper it sinks. ‘Those that went to study at Athens 
(saith Plutarch) at first coming seemed to themselves to be wise 
men; afterwards, only lovers of wisdom; and after that only 
rhetoricians, such as could speak of wisdom, but knew little of it; 
and last of all, idiots (¢. e. uninitiated) in their own apprehensions ; 
still with the increase of learning laying aside their pride and 
arrogancy. 

2. When harvest is nigh, the grain is more solid and pithy 
than ever it was before; green corn is soft and spony, but ripe 
corn is substantial and weighty: so it is with Christians; the 
affections of a young Christian, perhaps, are more fervent and 
sprightly, but those of a grown Christian are more judicious and 
solid; their love to Christ abounds more and more in all judge- 
ment (Phil. i. 9). The limbs of a child are more active and 
pliable; but as he grows up to a perfect state, the parts are more 
consolidated and firmly knit. The fingers of the old musician 
are not so nimble, but he hath a more judicious ear in music than 
his youth. 

3. When corn is dead ripe, it’s apt to fall of its own accord to 
the ground and there shed; whereby it dotli, as it were, antici- 
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pate the harvestman, and call upon him to put in the sickle. 
Not unlike to which are the lookings and longings, the groanings 
and hastenings of ready Christians to their expected glory; they 
hasten to the coming of the Lord; or as Montanus more fitly 
renders it, they hasten the coming of the Lord; ¢.¢. they are 
urgent and instant in their desires and cries, to hasten his 
coming; their desires sally forth to meet the Lord, they willingly 
take death by the hand; as the corn bends to the earth, so do 
these souls to heaven. This shews harvest to be near. 


123. John Bunyan, 1628-1688. (Handbook, pars. 399, 514.) 


Author of the finest allegory in any language— Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, 
of the Holy War, and of Grace Abounding, an autobiography. 


Christian at the Cross, 


Now I saw in my dream, that the highway up which Christian 
was to go, was fenced on either side with a wall, and that wali 
was called Salvation. Up this way, therefore, did burdened 
Christian run, but not without great difficulty, because of the 
load on his back. He ran thus till he came at a place somewhat 
ascending ; and upon that place stood a cross, and a little below, 
in the bottom, a sepulchre. So I saw in my dream, that just as 
Christian came up with the cross, his burden loosed from off his 
shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began to tumble; and 
su continued to do, till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, 
where it fell in, and I saw it no more. 

Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and said, with a merry 
heart, ‘He hath given me rest by Ilis sorrow, and life by His 
death.” Then he stood still awhile to look and wonder ; for it was 
very surprising to him that the sight of the cross should thus 
ease him of his burden. He looked therefore, and looked again, 
even till the springs that were in his head sent the waters down 
his cheeks. Now, as he stood looking and weeping, behold 
three shining ones came to him, and saluted him with ‘ Peace be 
to thee;’ so the first said to him, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee ;’ 
the second stripped him of his rags and clothed him with change 
of raiment; the third also ‘set a mark on his forehead,’ and 
gave him a roll, with a seal upon it, which he bid him look on 
as he ran, and that he should give it in at the celestial gate; so 
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they went their way. Then Christian gave three leaps for joy, 
and went on singing,— 


Thus far did I come laden with my sin; 

Nor could aught ease the grief that I was in, 

Till I came hither: what a place is this | 

Must here be the beginning of my bliss ? 

Must here the burden fal] from off my back ? 
Must here the strings that bound it to me crack ? 
Bless'd Cross! bless’d Sepulchre! bless’d rather be 
The Man that there was put to shame for me! 


I saw then, in my dream, that he went on thus, even until he 
came at a bottom, where he saw, a little out of the way, three 
men fast asleep with fetters upon their heels. The name of the 
one was Simple, another Sloth, the third Presumption. Christian 
then seeing them lie in this case went to them, if peradventure 
he might awake them; and cried, ‘ You are like them that sleep 
on the top of the mast; for the Dead Sea is under you, a gulph 
that hath no bottom; awake, therefore, and come away; be 
willing, also, and I will help you off with your irons.’ He also 
told them, ‘if he that goeth about like a roaring lion comes by, 
you will certainly become a prey to his teeth.’ With that they 
looked upon him, and began to answer him in this sort: Simple 
said, ‘I see no danger ;’ Sloth said, ‘ Yct a little more sleep;’ 
and Presumption said, ‘Every vat must stand upon its own 
bottom.’ And so they laid down to sleep again, and Christian 
went on his way. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Several books of the seventeenth century imply great familiarity on the 
part of the writer and the readers with military life, The most remark- 
able is the Holy War of Bunyan. It is as an allegory more elaborate than 
the Pilyrim, though it has never been so popular. 


The Town of Mansoul. 


Now there is in this gallant country of Universe «a fair and 
delicate town, a corporation called Mansoul; a town for its 
building so curious, for its situation so commodious, for its privi- 
leges so advantageous—I mean with reference to its original — 
that I may say of it, as was said before of the continent in which 
it is placed, there is not its equal under the whole heaven, 

The situation of this town is just between the two worlds, and 
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the first founder and builder of it, so far as by the best and most 
authentic records I can gather, was one Shaddei; and he built 
it for his own delight. He made it mirror and glory of all he 
had made, even the top-piece above anything else that he did in 
that country; yea, so goodly a town was Mansoul, when first 
built, that it is said by some, the gods at the setting up thereof 
came down to see it, and sang for joy. And as he made it goodly 
to behold, so also mighty, to have dominion over all the country 
round about; yea, all was commanded to acknowledge Mansoul 
for their metropolitan, all was enjoined to do homage to it; ay, 
the town itself had positive commission and power from her king 
to demand service of all, and also to subdue any that anywise 
denied to do it. 

There was reared up in the midst of this town a most famous 
and stately palace: for strength it might be called a castle; for 
pleasantness, a paradise ; for largeness, a place so copious as to 
contain all the world. This place the king, Shaddai, intended 
but for himself alone, and not another with him; partly because 
of his own delights, and partly because he would not that the 
terror of strangers chould be upon the town. ‘This place Shaddai 
made also a garrison of, but committed the keeping of it only to 
the men of the town. 

The wall of the town was well built; yea, so fast and firm was 
it Knit and compact together, that had it not been for the towns- 
men themselves they could not have been shaken or broken for 
ever, 

For here lay the excellent wisdom of him that built Mansoul, 
that the walls could never be broken down nor hurt by the most 
mighty adverse [potentates, unless the townsmen gave consent 
thereto. 

This famous town of Mansoul had five gates in at which to 
come, out at which to go; and these were made likewise answer- 
able to the walls, to wit, impregnable, and such as could never 
be opened nor forced but by the will and leave of those within. 
The names of the gates were these—Ear-gate, Eye-gate, Mouth- 
gate, Nose-gate, and Feel-gate. 

Other things there were that belonged to the town of Mansoul, 
which, if you adjoin to these, will yet give further demonstra- 
tion of all the glory and strength of the place. It had always a 
sufficiency of provision within its walls: it had the best. most 
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wholesome, and excellent law that then was cxtant in the world. 
There was not a rascal, rogue, or traitorous person then within 
its walls; they were all true men. And to all these it had 
always (so long as it had the goodness to keep true to Shaddai 
the king) his countenance, his protection, and it was his delight. 


124, Sir William Temple, 1628-1698. (Handbook, par. 373.) 


The author of several brief essays, all of which display shrewdness, and 
have been commended for the elegance and musicalness of their style. His 
Essay on Learning gave rise to a famous controversy, He was defended 
by Swift and answered by Bentley and Cotton. 


Character of the English, 


There is a sort of variety amongst us which arises from our 
climate, and the dispositions it naturally produces. We are not 
only more unlike one another than any nation I know, but we 
are more unlike ourselves too at several times, and owe to our 
very air some ill qualities as well as good. We may allow some 
distempers incident to our climate, since so much health, vigour, 
and length of life have been generally ascribed to it; for, among 
the Greek and Roman authors themselves, we shall find the 
Britons observed to live the longest, and the Egyptians the 
shortest of any nations that were known in those ages. Besides, 
I think none will dispute the native courage of our men and 
beauty of our women, which may be elsewhere as great in par- 
ticulars, but nowhere so in general; they may be (what is said of 
diseases) as acute in other places, but with us they are epidemical. 
For my own part, who have conversed much with men of other 
nations, and such as have been both in great employments and 
esteem, I can say very impartially, that I have not observed 
among any so much true genius as among the English; nowhere 
more sharpness of wit, more pleasantness of humour, more range 
of fancy, more penetration of thought, or depth of reflection, 
among the better sort; nowhere more goodness of nature and of 
meaning, nor more plainness of sense and of life, than among the 
common sort of country people; nor more blunt courage and 
honesty than among our seamen. 

But with all this, our country must be confessed to be, what a 
great foreign physician called it, the region of spleen; which 
may arise a good deal from the sreat uncertainty and many 
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sudden changes of our weather in all seasons of the year. And 
how much these affect the heads and hearts, especially of the 
finest tempers, is hard to be believed by men whose thoughts are 
not turned to such speculations. This makes us unequal in our 
humours, inconstant in our passions, uncertain in our ends, and 
even in our desires. Besides, our different opinions in religion, 
and the factions they have raised or animated for fifty years past, 
have had an ill effect upon our manners and customs, inducing 
more avarice, ambition, disguise, with the usual consequences of 
them, than were before in our constitution. From all this it 
may happen, that there is nowhere more true zeal in the many 
different forms of devotion, and yet nowhere more knavery under 
the shows and pretences, ‘lhere are nowhere so many disputes 
upon religion, so Many reasoners upon government, sO many re- 
finers in politics, so many curious inquisitives, so many pre- 
tenders to business and state employments, greater porers upon 
books, nor plodders ‘after wealth; and yet nowhere more aban- 
doned libertines, more refined luxurists, extravagant debauchees, 
conceited gallants, more dabblers in poetry, as well as politics, in 
philosophy, and in chemistry. I have had several servants far 
gone in divinity, others in poetry; and have known in the 
families of some friends a keeper deep in the Rosicrucian* princi- 
ples, and a laundress firm in those of Epicurus. Zssay on Poetry. 


Comparison of Ancient and Modern Learning. 


Whoever converses much among the old books will be some- 
thing hard to please among the new; yet these must have their 
part too in the leisure of an idle man, and have many of them 
their beauties as well as their defaults... . Two pieces that 
have lately pleased me are, one in English upon the Antediluvian 
World ; and another, in French, upon the Plurality of Worlds ; 
one writ by a divine, and the other by a gentleman, but both 
very finely in their several kinds, and upon their several sub- 
jects, which would have made very poor work in common hands. 
I was so pleased with the last (I-mean the fashion of it rather 
than the matter, which is old and beaten) that I enquired for 
what else I could of the same hand, till I met with a small piece 
concerning poesy, which gave me the same exception to hoth 

® A secret society, supposed to be so called from Rosencreutz, the founder of the 


sort. 
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these authors, whom I should otherwise have been very partial 
to. For the first could not end his learned treatise without a 
panegyrick of modern learning and knowledge in comparison of 
the ancient: and the other falls so grossly into the censure of the 
old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not read 
either of those strains without some indignation, which no quality 
among men is so apt to raise in me as sufficiency, the worst 
composition out of the pride and ignorance of mankind. 

The force of all that I have met with on this subject, either in 
talk or in writing, is, first, as to knowledge, that we must have 
more than the ancients, because we have the advantage both of 
theirs and of our own, which is commonly illustrated by the 
similitude of a dwarf standing upon a giant’s shoulders, and 
secing more and farther than he. 

Next, as to wit or genius, that, nature being still the same, 
these must be much at a rate in all aces, at least in the same 
climates, as the growth and size of plants and animals commonly 
are; and if both these are allowed, they think the cause is gained. 
But I cannot tell why we should conclude that the ancient 
writers had not as much advantage from the knowledge of others 
that were ancient to them, as we have from those that are ancient 
to us. The invention of printing has not perhaps multiplied 
books, but only the copies of them ; and if we believe there were 
six hundred thousand in the library of Ptolemy, we shall hardly 
pretend to equal it by any of ours—not, perhaps, by all put 
together ; I mean so many originals, that have lived any time, 
aud thereby given testimony of their having been thought worth 
preserving. For the scribblers are infinite, that, like mushrooms 
or flies, are born and die in small circles of time; whereas books, 
like proverbs, receive their chief value from the stamp and esteem 
of ages through which they have passed. Besides the account 
of this library at Alexandria, and others very voluminous in 
the lesser Asia and Rome, we have frequent mention of ancient 
writers in many of those books, which we now call ancient, both 
philosophers and historians, . . . But if any should so very rashly 
and presumptuously conclude, that there were few books before 
those we have either extant or upon record, yet that cannot 
argue there was no knowledge or learning before those periods 
of time, whereof they give us the short account. Books may be 
helps to learning and knowledge, and make it more common and 
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diffused ; but I doubt whether they are necessary ones or no, or 
much advance any other science, beyond the particular records 
of actions or registers of time; and these perhaps might be as 
long preserved without them, by the care and exactness of tra- 
dition in the long successions of certain races of men, with whom 
they are intrusted. Soin Mexico and Peru, before the least use or 
mention of letters, there was remaining among them the know- 
ledge of what had passed in those mighty nations and governments 
for many ages. Whereas in Ireland, that is said to have flou- 
rished in books and learning before they had much progress in 
Gaul or Brittany, there are now hardly any traces left of what 
passed there before the conquest made of that country by the 
English in Henry the Second’s time. A strange but plain demon- 
stration how knowledge and ignorance, as well as civility and 
barbarism, may succeed each other in the several countries of the 
world; how much better the records of time may be kept by 
tradition in one country than by writing in another; and how 
much we owe to those learned languages of Greek and Latin, 
without which, for aught I know, the world in all these western 
parts would hardly be known to have been above five or six 
hundred years old, nor any certainty remain of what passed in it 
before that time... . 

I have long thought that the different abilities of men, which 
we call wisdom or prudence, for the conduct of public affairs or 
private life, grow directly out of that little grain of intellect or 
good sense which they bring with them into the world ; and that 
the defect of it in men comes from some want in their conception 
or birth. . . . And though this may be improved or impaired in 
some degree by accidents of education, of study, and of con- 
versation and business, yet it cannot go beyond the reach of its 
native force, no more than life can go beyond the period to which 
it was destined, by the strength or weakness of the seminal 
virtue. 

If these speculations should be true, then I know not what 
advantages we can pretend to modern knowledge, by any we 
receive from the ancients: nay, ’tis possible men may lose rather 
than gain by them: may lessen the force and growth of their 
own genius, by constraining and forming it upon that of others: 
may have less knowledge of their own, for contenting himself 
with that of those before them. Soa man that only translates 

Ua 
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shall never be a poet, nor a painter that always copies, nor & 
swimmer that swims always with bladders. So people that trust 
wholly to others’ charity, and without industry of their own, will 
be always poor. Besides, who can tell whether learning may not 
even weaken invention in a man that has great advantages from 
nature and birth; whether the weight and number of so many 
other men’s thoughts and notions may not suppress his own, or 
hinder the motion aud agitation of them, from which all inven- 
tion arises ; as heaping on wood, or too many sticks, or too close 
together, suppresses, and sometimes quite extinguishes a little 
spark, that would otherwise have grown up to a noble flame. 
The strength of mind, as well as of body, grows more from the 
warmth of exercise than of clothes; nay, too much of this 
foreign heat rather makes men faint, and their constitutions 
tender, or weaker than they would be without them. Let it 
come about how it will, if we are dwarfs, we are still so, though 
we stand upon a giant’s shoulders; and even so placed, yet we 
see less than he, if We are naturally short-sighted, or if we do not 
look as much about us, or if we are dazzled with the height, 
which often happens from weakness either of heart or brain. 
Essay on Ancient and Modern Learning. 


I shall conclude with a saying of Alphonsus (sirnamed the 
Wise), king of Aragon ;—That among so many things as are by 
men possessed or pursued in the course of their lives, all the rest 
are baubles, besides old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old 
friends to converse with, and old books to read. 

Works, i, p. 168, 


Temple’s knowledge of life entitles his aphorisms to attention. 


A shattered reputation is never again entire. 

Youth is most inclined to the better passions: Love, Ambition, 
Joy; age to the worst: Avarice, Jealousy, Revenge. 

The wisest men are easiest to bear advice, and the least apt to 
give it. 

Man is a thinking being, whether he will or no: all he can do 
is to turn his thoughts the best way. 

Nothing is so unreasonable or insufferable in conversation, as 
sufficiency. 

Nothing keeps a man from knowledge and wisdom like think- 
ing he has both. 
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In conversation, the first ingredient is truth, the next good 
sense, the third good humour, and the fourth wit. 

Flattery like poison requires the finest infusion. 

Good breeding is doing nothing needlessly one thinks will 
either hurt or displease others. 

The only way for a rich man to be healthy is—Exercise and 
abstinence, to live as if he were poor: which are esteemed the 
worst parts of poverty. 

Miscellanea. Works, pt. iii., vol. i., p. 308. 


125. John Ray, 1628-1705. (Handbook, par. 329.) 


The founder of true classification in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
His volume on the Wisdom of God manifested in Creation was the fore- 
runner of Derham’s Physico-Theology, and of Paley’s Natural Theology. 


God, the Author of Civilisation. 


Methinks by all the provision which he has made for the use 
and service of man, the Almighty interpretatively speaks to him 
in this manner, I have now placed thee in a spacious and well 
furnished world, I have endued thee with an ability of under- 
standing what is beautiful and proportionable, and have made 
that which is so agreeable and delightful to thee; I have pro- 
vided thee with materials whereon to exercise and employ thy 
heart and strength; I have given thee an excellent instrument, 
the hand, accommodated to make use of them all; I have dis- 
tinguished the earth into hills and valleys, and plains, and 
meadows, and woods; all these parts capable of culture and 
improvement by thy industry ; I have committed to thee for thy 
assistance in the labours of ploughing and carrying, and drawing, 
and travel, the laborious ox, the patient ass, and the strong and 
serviceable horse; I have created a multitude of seeds for thee to 
make choice out of them of what is most pleasant to thy taste, 
and of most wholesome and plentiful nourishment; I have also 
made great variety of trees, bearing fruit both for food and 
physic, those, too, capable of being meliorated and improved by 
transportation, stercoration, incision, pruning, watering, and other 
arts and devices. ‘Till and manure thy fields, sow them with 
thy seeds, extirpate noxious and unprofitable herbs, guard them 
from the invasions and spoils of beasts, clear and fence in thy 
meadows and pastures; dress and prune thy vines, and so rank 
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and dispose them as is most suitable to the climate; plant thee 
orchards, with all sorts of fruit trees, in such order as may be 
mest beautiful to the eye, and most comprehensive of plants ; 
gardens for culinary herbs, and all kinds of salading; for delectable 
flowers to gratify the eye with their agreeable colours and figures, 
and thy scent with their fragrant odours; for odoriferous and 
evergreen shrubs and suffrutices ; for exotic and medicinal plants 
of all sorts, and dispose them in their comely order, as may Le 
both pleasant to behold and commodious for access. I have fur- 
nished thee with all materials for building, as stone, and timber, 
and slate, and lime, and clay, and earth, whereof to make bricks 
and tiles. Deck and bespangle the country with houses and 
villages convenient for thy habitation, provided with outhouses 
and stables for the harbouring and shelter of thy cattle, with 
barns and granaries for the reception and custody, and storing up 
thy corn and fruits. JI have made thee a sociable creature, 
Za@ov sroXerixov, for the improvement of thy understanding by 
conference, and communication of observations and experiments ; 
for mutual help, and assistance, and defence; build thee large 
towns and cities, with straight and well paved streets, and ele- 
gant rows of houses, adorned with magnificent temples for thy 
honour and worship, with beautiful palaces for thy princes and 
grandees, with stately halls for public meetings of the citizens 
and their several companies, and the sessions of the courts of judi- 
cature, besides public porticos and aqueducts. J have implanted 
in thy nature a desire of seeing strange and foreign, and finding 
out unknown countries, for the improvement and advance of thy 
knowledge in geography, by observing the bays, and creeks, and 
havens, and promontories, the outlets of rivers, the situation of 
the maritime towns and cities, the longitude and latitude, etc., 
of those places: in politics, by noting their government, their 
manners, laws, and customs, their diet and medicine, their trade 
and manufactures, their houses and buildings, their exercises and 
sports, etc. In physiology, or natural history, by searching out 
their natural rarities, the productions both of land and water, 
what species of animals, plants, and minerals, of fruits and drugs 
are to be found there, what commodities for bartering and per- 
mutation, whereby thou mayest be enabled to make large addi- 
tions to natural history, to advance those other sciences, and to 
henefit and enrich thy country by increase of its trade and 
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merchandise. I have given thee timber and iron to build the 
hulls of ships; tall trees for masts, flax and hemp for sails, cables 
and cordage for rigging. I have armed thee with courage and 
hardness to attempt the seas, and traverse the spacious plains 
of that liquid element; I have assisted thee with a compass to 
direct thy course when thou shalt be out of all view of land, and 
have nothing in view but sky and water. Go thither for the 
purposes forementioned, and bring home what may be useful and 
beneficial to thy country in general, or thyself in particular. 

[ persuade myself that the bountiful and gracious Author of 
man’s being-and faculties, and all things else, delights in the 
beauty of his creation, and is well pleased with the industry of 
man in adorning the earth with beautiful cities and castles, with 
pleasant villages and country houses; with regular gardens and 
orchards, and plantations of all sorts of shrubs, and herbs, and 
fruits for meat, medicine, or moderate delight: with shady woods 
and groves, and walks set with rows of elegant trees; with pas- 
tures clothed with flocks, and valleys covered over with corn, and 
meadows burdened with grass, and whatever else differenceth 
a civil and well cultivated region from a barren and desolate 
wilderness, 

If a country thus planted and adomed, thus polished and 
civilized, thus improved to the height by all manner of culture 
for the support and sustenance and convenient entertainment of 
innumerable multitudes of people, be not to be preferred before 
a barbarous and inhospitable Scythia, without houses, without 
plantations, without corn fields or vineyards, where the roving 
hordes of the savage and truculent inhabitants transfer them- 
selves from place to place in waggons, as they can find pasture 
and forage for their cattle, and live upon milk, and flesh roasted 
in the sun at the pommels of their saddles; or a rude and 
unpolished America, peopled with slothful and naked Indians, 
instead of well built houses living in pitiful huts and cabins, 
made of poles set endwise; then surely the brute beast’s condition 
and manner of living, to which what we have mentioned doth 
nearly approach, is to be esteemed better than man’s, and wit 
and reason was in vain bestowed on him. 


Wisdom of God. Lond., 1691. Twelfth edition, 1759. 
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The Grammarians have a rule that in dividing words by 
syllables wherever there is a consonant or two before a vowel, 
the syllable must begin with the consonant, Against this rule 
I would put in two exceptions. 1. In compound words I would 
have the preposition (prefix) to be separated from the radical 
word—Ab-use, not a-buse; Dis-turb, not di-sturb. 2. In words 
formed from verbs by a syllabical adjection (suffix) I think it 
proper that the syllable that is added should in spelling and 
dividing the word be separated from the radical verb, as lov-cd, 
not lo-ved, etc. This I think most rational and convenient. 

A Collection of English Words not generally Used. 
Lond., 1691, p. 163. 


126. Isaac Barrow, 1630-1677. (JJundbook, par. 391.) 


Author of a Zreatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, Expositions of the Creed 
and Lord's Prayer, and Sermons. His style is remarkable for clearness 
and force ; his sermons for fulness and good sense, 


Government of the Tongue. 


From hence, that the use of speech is itself a great ingredient 
into our practice, and hath a very general influence upon what- 
ever we do, may be inferred, that whoever governeth it well, 
cannot also but well order his whole life. The extent of specch 
must needs be vast, since it is nearly commensurate to thought 
itself, which it ever closely traceth, widely ranging through all 
the immense variety of objects; so that men almost as often 
speak incogitantly, as they think silently. Speech is indeed the 
rudder that steereth human affairs, the spring that setteth the 
wheels of action on going; the hands work, the feet walk, all the 
members and all the senses act by its direction and impulse; 
yea, most thoughts are begotten, and most affections stirred up 
thereby; it is itself most of our employment, and what we do 
beside it is, however, guided and moved by it. It is the pro- 
fession and trade of many, it is the practice of all men, to be in 
a manner continually talking. The chief and most considerable 
sort of men manage all their concernments merely by words; by 
them princes rule their subjects, generals command their armies, 
senators deliberate and debate about the great matters of state; 
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by them advocates plead causes, and judges decide them ; divines 
perform their offices, and minister their instructions; merchants 
strike up their bargains, and drive on all their traffic. What- 
ever almost great or small is done in the oourt or in the hall, in 
the church or at the exchange, in the school or in the shop, it is 
the tongue alone that doeth it: it is the force of this little 
machine that turneth all the human world about. It is indeed 
the use of this strange organ which rendereth human life, beyond 
the simple life of other creatures, so exceedingly various and 
compounded ; which creates such a multiplicity of business, and 
which transacts it; while by it we communicate our secret con- 
ceptions, transfusing them into others; while therewith we instruct 
and advise one another ;, while we consult about what is to be 
done; contest about right, dispute about truth ; while the whole 
business of conversation, of commerce, of government, and admi- 
nistration of justice, of learning, and of religion, is managed 
thereby ; yea, while it stoppeth the gaps of time, and filleth up 
the wide intervals of business, our recreations and divertise- 
ments (the which do constitute a great portion of our life) 
mainly consisting therein, so that, in comparison thereof, the 
execution of what we determine, and all other action, do take up 
small room; and even all that usually dependeth upon foregoing 
speech, which persuadeth, or counselleth, or commandeth it. 
Whence the province of speech being so very large, it being so 
universally concerned, either immediately as the matter, or by 
consequence as the source of our actions, he that constantly 
governeth it well may justly be esteemed to live very excellently. 

To govern the tongue well is a matter of exceeding difficulty, 
requiring not only hearty goodness, but great judgment and art, 
together with much vigilance and circumspection : whence the 
doing it argues a high pitch of virtue. For since the tongue is 
a very loose aud versatile engine, which the least breath of 
thought doth stir and set on going any way, it cannot but need 
much attention to keep it either in a steady rest or in a right 
motion. Since numberless swarms of things roving in the fancy 
do thence incessantly obtrude themselves upon the tongue, very 
inuch application of mind and great judgmen* are requisite to 
select out of them those few which are good and fit, rejecting all 
that is bad and improper to be spoken. Since continually tempta- 
tions occur provoking or alluring to miscarriage in this kind 
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(for, beside internal propensions and commotions of soul, every 
object we behold, every company we are engaged in, every acci- 
dent befalling us, doth suggest somewhat inviting thereto; the 
condition of our neighbour moving us, if high, to flatter; if low, 
to insult: our own fortune prompting, if prosperous, to boast ; 
if cross, to murmur: any action drawing from us, if it pleaseth 
us, fond admiration; if it disliketh, harsh censure: since, I say, 
we are thus at every turn obnoxious to speak amiss), it must be 
matter of huge skill and caution, of mighty industry and reso- 
lution, to decline it. We, for that purpose, need to imitate that 
carnest and watchful care of the holy Psalmist, which he thus 
expresseth :—‘ I have,’ saith he, ‘purposed that my mouth 
shall not offend;’ and I said, saith he again, ‘I will take heed 
to my ways, that I sin not with my tonguc; I will keep my 
mouth with a bridle while the wicked is before me.’ And thus 
to maintain a constant guard over his heart and ways, thus, in 
consequence thereof, to curb and rule his speech well, must 


assuredly be the mark of a very good person, 
Sermons, No, xiii. 


What is Wit? 


To the question what the thing we speak of is, or what this 
facetiousness doth import? I might reply as Democritus did to 
him that asked the definition of a man, “l'is that which we all see 
and know: any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance 
than I can inform him by description. It is indeed a thing so 
versatile and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many 
postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended by several 
eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear 
and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or 
to define the figure of a fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat 
allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale: sometimes it playeth in 
words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the affinity of their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in 
a dress of humorous expression: sometimes it lurketh under an 
odd similitude: somet.uee it is lodged in a sly question, in a 
smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd imitation, in 
cunningly diverting, or cleverly retorting an. objection: some- 
times it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in 
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a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible recon- 
ciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, 
a mimical look or gesture passeth for it: sometimes an affected 
simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being: 
sometimes it riseth from a lucky hitting upon what is strange: 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose : 
often it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one 
can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inex- 
plicable, being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and 
windings of Tanguage. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out 
of the simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth 
things by), which, by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit 
or expression, doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 


wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. 
Sermons, No, xiv. 
Facetiousness. 


1. Such facetiousness is not absolutely unreasonable or unlawful, 
which ministereth harmless divertisement and delight to conver- 
sation (harmless I say, that is, not intrenching upon piety, not 
infringing charity or justice, not disturbing peace). For Chris- 
tianity is not so tetrical, so harsh, so heinous, as to bar us con- 
tinually from innocent, much less from wholesome and useful 
pleasure, such as human life doth need or require. And if 
jocular discourse may serve to good purposes of this kind; if it 
may be apt to raise our drooping spirits, to allay our irksome 
cares, to whet our blunted industry, to recreate our minds; if it 
may breed alacrity or maintain good humour among us; if it 
may conduce to sweeten conversation and endear society, then is 
it not inconvenient or unprofitable. 

2. Facetiousness is allowable, when it is the most proper in- 
strument of exposing things apparently base and vile to due 
contempt. . . . When to impugnthem with downright reason, 
or to check them by serious discourse, would signify nothing; 
then representing them in a shape strangely ugly to the fancy, 
and thereby raising derision at them, may effectually discounte- 
nance them. Thus did the prophet Elias. By which one preg- 
nant instance it appeareth that reasoning pleasantly-abusive in 
some cases may be useful. The Holy Scripture doth not, indeed 
use it frequently (it not suiting the divine simplicity and stately 
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gravity thereof to do so); yet its condescension thereto at any 
time sufficiently doth authorise a cautious use thereof. When 
plain declarations will not enlighten people to discern the truth 
and weight of things, and blunt arguments will not penetrate 
to convince or persuade them to their duty ; then doth reason 
freely resign its place to wit, allowing it to undertake its work of 
ustruction and reproof. 

3. Facetious discourse, particularly, may be commodious for 
reproving some vices and reclaiming seme persons. Many who 
will not stand a direct reproof, and cannot abide to be plainly 
admonished of their fault, will yet endure to ‘be pleasantly 
rubbed, and will patiently bear a jocund wipe; though they 
abominate all language purely bitter or sour, yet they can relish 
discourse having in it a pleasant tartness: you must not chide 
them as their master, but you may gibe with them as their com- 
panion: if you do that, they will take you for pragmatical and 
haughty; this they may interpret friendship and freedom, 
Most men are of that temper. They scorn to be formally advised 
or taught; but they may perhaps be slily laughed and lured into 
a better mind. Sermons, No, xiv. 


Glorying in the Cross, 


The willing susception and the cheerful sustenance of the cross 
is indeed the express condition and the peculiar characteristic of 
our Christianity... . The cross, as the instrument of our peace 
with God, was wrought as the stage whereon our Lord did act the 
last part of his marvellous obedience, consummating our re- 
demption, as the field wherein the Captain of our salvation did 
achieve his noble victories and erect his glorious trophies over 
all the enemies thereof, was well assumed to be the badge of our 
profession, the ensign of our spiritual warfare, the pledge of our 
constant adherence to our crucified Saviour, in relation to whom 
our chief hope is grounded, our great joy and sole glory doth 
consist; for ‘God forbid’ (saith St. Paul) ‘that I should glory, 
save in the cross of Christ.’ 

Let it be to the Jews a scandal (or offensive to their fancy, 
prepossessed with expectations of a Messias flourishing in secular 
pomp and prosperity), let it be folly to the Greek (or seem 
absurd to men puffed up and corrupted in mind with fleshly 
notions and maxims of worldly craft, disposing them to value 
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nothing which is not grateful to present sense or fancy), that God 
should put his own beloved Son into so very sad and despicable 
a condition; that salvation from death and misery should be pro- 
cured by so miserable a death ; that eternal joy, glory, and happi- 
ness, should issue from these fountains of sorrow and shame ; that 
@ person in external semblance devoted to so opprobrious a usage. 
should be the Lord and Redeemer of mankind, the King and 
Judge of all the world: let, I say, this doctrine be scandalous 
and “distasteful to some persons attainted with prejudice; let it 
be strange and incredible to others blinded with self-conceit ; let 
all the inconsiderate, all the proud, all the profane part of man- 
kind, openly with their mouth, or closely in heart, slight and 
reject it; to us it is a faithful and most credible proposition 
worthy of all acceptation that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners in this way of suffering for them: to us, who dis- 
cern by a clearer light, and are endowed with a purer sense, 
kindled by the Divine Spirit; from whence we may, with com- 
fortable satisfaction of mind, apprehend and taste that God could 
not in a higher measure or fitter manner illustrate his glorious 
attributes of goodness and justice, his infinite grace and mercy 
toward his poor creatures, his holy displeasure against wicked- 
ness, his impartial severity in punishing iniquity and impiety, 
or in vindicating his own sacred authority, than by thus ordering 
his only Son, clothed with our nature, to suffer for us; that else 
true virtue and goodness could not otherwise be taught, be ex- 
emplified, be commended and expressed, with greater advan- 
tage. 

Since thereby indeed a charity and humanity so unparalleled 
(far transcending theirs who have been celebrated for devoting 
their lives out of love to their country or kindness to their 
fricnds), @ meekness so incomparable, a resolution so invincible, 
a patience so heroical, were manifested for the instruction and 
direction of men; since never were the vices and the vanities of 
the world (so prejudicial to the welfare of mankind) so remark- 
ably discountenanced; since never any suffering could pretend 
to so worthy and beneficial effects, the expiation of the world’s 
sins and reconciliation of mankind to God, the which no other 
performance, no other sacrifice, did ever aim to procure; since, 
in fine, no virtue had ever so glorious rewards as sovereign dig- 
nity to him that exercised it, and eternal happiness to those thet 
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imitate it; since, I say, there be such excellent uses and fruits of 
the cross borne by our Saviour; we can have no reason to be 
offended at it or ashamed of it; but wrth all reason heartily 
should approve and humbly adore the decp wisdom of God, 
tozether with all other his glorious attributes displayed therein. 
‘l'o whom therefore, as is most due, let us devoutly render all 
glory and praise. Sermons, No. xxxii. 


127. John Tillotson, 1630-1694. (/landbook, pars. 392, 394.) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. His sermons are remarkable for unaffected 
clearness, and practical good sense. For his influence on the style of ser- 
nonising, see Handbook. 


Imprudence of Atheism. 


Atheism is imprudent, because it is unsafe in the issue. The 
atheist contends against the religious man that there is no God; 
but upon strange inequality and odds, for he ventures his eternal 
interest ; whercas the religious man ventures only the loss of his 
lusts, which it is much better for him to be without, or at the 
utmost of some temporal convenience; and all this while is 
inwardly more contented and happy, aud usually more healthful, 
and perhaps meets with more respect, and faithfuller friends, 
and lives in a more secure and flourishing condition, and more 
free from the evils and punishments of this world, than the 
atheistical person does; however, it is not much that he ventures ; 
and after this life, if there be no God, is as well as he; but if 
there be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as unspeakable 
and eternal happiness is better than extreme and endless misery. 
So that, if the arguments for and against a God were equal, and 
it were an even question whether there were one or not, yet the 
hazard and danger are so infinitely unequal, that in point of pru- 
dence and interest every man were obliged to incline to the 
affirmative ; and whatever doubts he might have about it, to 
choose the safest side of the question, and to make that the prin- 
ciple to live by. For he that acts wisely, and is a thoroughly 
prudent man, will be provided against all events, and will take 
care to secure the main chance, whatever happens; but the 
atheist, in case things should fall out contrary to his belief and 
expectation, hath made no provision for this case. If contrary 
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to his confidence, it should prove in the issue that there is a God, 
the man is lost and undone for ever. If the atheist, when he 
dies, should find that his soul remains after his body, and has 
only quitted its lodging, how will this man be amazed and 
blanked, when, contrary to his expectation, he shall find himself 
in a new and strange place, amidst a world of spirits, entered 
upon an everlasting and unchangeable state! How sadly will 
the man be disappointed when he finds all things otherwise than 
he had stated and determined them in this world! When he 
comes to appear before that God whom he hath denied, and 
against whom he hath spoken as despiteful things as he could, 
who can imagine the pale and guilty looks of this man, and how 
he will shiver and tremble for the fear of the Lord, and for the 
glory of His Majesty ? How will he be surprised, with terrors 
on every side, to find himself thus unexpectedly and irrevocably 
plunged into a state of ruin and desperation! And thus things 
may happen for all this man’s confidence now. For our belief 
or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature of the thing. We 
cannot fancy things into being, or make them vanish into nothing 
by the stubborn confidence of our imaginations. Things are as 
sullen as we are, and will be what they are whatever we think 
of them. And if there be a God, a man cannot by an obstinate 
disbelief of Him make Him cease to be, any more than a man 


can put out the sun by winking. 
Sermons. 


On Diligence in our Calling. 


We must be diligent in our particular calling and charge, in 
that province and station which God hath appointed us, what- 
ever it be; whether it consists in the labour of our hands or in 
the improvement of our minds, in order to the gaining of know- 
ledge for our own pleasure and satisfaction, and for the use and 
benefit of others; whether it lie in the skill of government, and 
the administration of public justice; or in the management of 
a great estate, of an honourable rank and quality above others, 
to the best advantage, for the honour of God, and the benefit 
and advantage of men, so as, by the influence of our power and 
estate, and by the authority of our exampte, to contribute all we 
can to the welfare and happiness of others. 

For it is a great mistake to think any man is without a calling, 
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and that God does not expect that every one of us should employ 
himself in doing good in one kind or other. Some persons, in- 
deed, by the privilege of their birth and quality, are above a 
common trade and profession, but they are not hereby either 
exempted or excused from all business, because they are so plen- 
tifully provided for themselves; nay, on the contrary, they have 
so much the greater obligation, having the liberty and leisure te 
attend the good of others; the higher our character and station is, 
we have the better opportunities of being publicly useful and 
beneficial; and the heavier will our account be if we neglect 
these opportunities. Those who are in a low and private condi- 
tion can only shine to a few, but they that are advanced a great 
height above others may, like the heavenly bodies, dispense a 
general light and influence, and scatter happiness and blessings 
among all that are below them. 

And as they are capable of doing more good than others, so 
with more ease and effect; that which persons of an infericr rank 
can hardly bring others to, by all the importunity of counsel and 
persuasion, as, namely, to the practice of any virtue, and the 
quitting and abandoning of any vice, a prince and a great man 
that is good himself may easily gain them to, without ever speak- 
ing a word to them, by the silent authority and powerful allure- 
ment of his example. So that though every man have not a 
particular profession, yet the highest among men have some 
employment allotted to them by God, suitable to their condition, 
a province which He expects they should administer and adorn 
with great care. 

The great business of the lower part of mankind is to provide 
for themselves the necessaries of life; and it is well if they 
can do it with all their care and diligence. But those who are of 
a higher rank, their proper business and employment is to dis- 
pense good to others; which, surcly, is a much happier condition 
and employment, according to that admirable saying of our 
Saviour mentioned by St. Paul, ‘It is a more blessed thing to give 
than to receive.’ ‘I'hose of meaner condition can only be men to 
one another; and it were well if they would be so: but he that 
is highly ratsed and advanced above others hath the happy oppor- 
tunity in his hands, if he have but the heart to make use of it, to 
be a kind of god to men. 

Let no man then of what birth, or rank, or quality soever, 
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think it beneath him to serve God, and to be useful to the benefit 
and advantage of men. Let us remember the Son of God, a 
person of the highest quality and extraction that ever was, who 
spent Himself wholly in this blessed work of doing good; toiled 
and laboured in it as if it had been for His life; submitted to all 
the circumstances of meanness, to all the degrees of contempt, to 
all kind of hardship and sufferings, for the benefit and salvation 
of men,—sweat drops of blood, and at last poured it forth in full 
streams, to save us from eternal misery and ruin. And is any of 
us better than the ‘Son of God, the heir of all things, and the 
elder brother of us all?’ Shall any of us after this think our- 
selves too good to be employed in that work which God Himself 
disdained not to do when He appeared in the likeness and nature 
of men? If we would esteem things rightly and according to 
reason, the true privilege and advantage of greatness is, to be 
able to do more gvood than others; and in this the majesty and 
felicity of God Himself doth chiefly consist, in His ready and for- 
ward inclination, and in His infinite power and ahility to do 
good. The creation of the world was a great and glorious design ; 
but this God only calls His work. But to preserve and support 
the creatures which He hath made; to bless them and todo them 
good; to govern them by wise laws, and to conduct them to 
that happiness which he designed for them, this is His rest, His 
perpetual Sabbath, His great delight and satisfaction to all 
eternity. ‘To do good is our duty and our business; but it is 
likewise the greatest pleasure and recreation, that which re- 
fresheth the heart of God and man. 
Sermon before King Charles. Works, Sermon ccxii, 


128. John Howe, 1630-1705. (J/andbook, par. 386.) 
One of the profoundest theologians of any age. The following extract 
has been greatly admired. 
The Temple in Ruins. 


That God hath withdrawn himself, and left this his temple 
desolate, we have many sad and plain proofs before us. The 
stately ruins are visible to every eye, that bear in their front 
(yet extant) this doleful inscription— Here God once dwelt.’ 
Enough appears of the admirable frame and structure of the soul 
of man, to show the divine presence did some time reside in it; 
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more than enough of vicious deformity, to proclaim he is now 
retired and gone. The lamps are extinct, the altar overturned ; 
the light and love are now vanished, which did the one shine 
with so heavenly brightness, the other burn with so pious fervour ; 
the golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown away as a useless 
thing, to make room for the throne of the prince of darkness; 
the sacred incense, which sent rolling up in clouds its rich per- 
fumes, is exchanged for a poisonous, hellish vapour, and here is, 
‘instead of a swect savour, a stench.’ The comely order of this 
house is turned all into confusion; ‘the beauties of holiness’ 
into noisome impurities; the ‘house of prayer into a den of 
thieves,’ and that of the worst and most horrid kind; for every 
lust is a thief, and every theft sacrilege: continual rapine and 
robbery are committed upon holy things. The noble powers 
which were designed and dedicated to divine contemplation and 
delight, are alienated to the service of the most despicable idols, 
and employed unto vilest intuitions and embraces; to behold 
and admire lying vanitics to indulge and cherish lust and wicked- 
ness. What! have net the enemies done wickedly in the sanc- 
tuary ? How have they broken down the carved work thereof, 
and that too with axes and hammers, the noise whereof was not 
to be heard in building, much less in the demolishing this sacred 
frame! Look upon the fragment of that curious sculpture which 
once adorned the palace of that great king; the relics of common 
notions; the lively prints of some undefaced truth ; the fair ideas 
of things ; the yet legible precepts that relate to practice. Behold! 
with what accuracy the broken pieces show these to have been 
engraven by the finger of God, and how they now lie torn and 
scattered, one in this dark corner, another in that, buried in heaps 
of dirt and rubbish! There is not now a system, an entire table 
of coherent truths to be found, or a frame of holiness, but some 
shivered parcels. And if any, with great toil and labour, apply 
themselves to draw out here one piece, and there another, and 
set them together, they serve rather to show how exquisite the 
divine workmanship was in the original composition, than for 
present use to the excellent purposes for which the whole was 
first designed. Some pieces agree, and own one another; but 
how soon are our inquiries and endeavours nonplussed and super- 
seded! How many attempts have been made, since that fearful 
fall and ruin of this fabric, to compose again the truths of so 
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many several kinds into their distinct orders, and make up frames 
of science, or useful knowledge; and after so many ages, nothing 
is finished in any one kind! Sometimes truths are misplaced, 
and what belongs to one kind is transferred to another, where it 
will not fitly match : sometimes falschood inserted, which shatters 
or disturbs the whole frame, And what is with much fruitless 
pains done by one hand, is dashed in pieces by another; and it 
is the work of a following age to sweep away the fine-spun cob- 
webs of a former. And those truths which are of greatest use, 
though not most out of sight, are least regarded: their tendency 
and design are overlooked; or they are so loosened and torn off, 
that they cannot be wrought in, so as to take hold of the soul, 
but hover as faint, ineffectual notions that signify nothing. Its 
very fundamental powers are shaken and disjointed, and their order 
towards one another confounded and broken: so that what is 
judged considerable is not considered, what is recommended as 
eligible and lovely is not loved and chosen. Yea, the truth which 
is after godliness is not so much disbelicved, as hated, held in 
unrighteousness ; and shines as too feeble a light in that malignant 
darkness which eomprehends it not. You come, amidst all this 
confusion, as into the ruined palace of some grcat prince, in which 
you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, there the shattered 
pieces of some curious imagery, and all lying neglected and use- 
less among heaps of dirt. He that invitcs you to take a view of 
the soul of man, gives you but such another prospect, and doth 
but say to you, ‘ Behold the desolation;’ all things rude and 
waste. So that should there be any pretence to the divine pre- 
sence, it might be said, ‘If God be here, why is it thus? The 
faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, the impurity, the decayed 
state, in all respects, of this temple, too plainly show the great 
Inhabitant is gone. The Living Temple, pl. ii. chap. iv. 


Dedicatory Letter to IIon. Robert Boyle, 


The veneration I have long had for your name could not 
permit me to apprehend less obligation than that of a law, in 
your recommending to me this subject: for within the whole 
eompass of intellectual employment and affairs, none but who 
are so unhappy as not at all to know you, would dispute your 
right to prescribe and give law. And taking a nearer view of 
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the province you have assigned me, I must esteem it alike both 
disingenuous and undutiful, wholly to have refused it. Jor the 
less you could think it possible to me to perform in it, the more 
I might perceive of kindness allaying the authority of the im- 
position; and have the apprehension the more obvious to me 
that you rather designed in it mine own advantage, than that you 
reckoned the cause could receive any by my undertaking it. 

The doubt I well know was mentioned by you as other men’s, 
and not your own; whose clear mind, and diligent enquiry, leave 
you little liable to be encumbered with greater difficulties. 
Wherefore that I so soon divert from you, and no more allow 
these papers to express any regard unto you, till the shutting of 
the discourse, is only a seeming disrespect or indecorum, put In 
the stead of a real one. For after you have given them the 
countenance, as to be let it understood you gave the first 
rise and occasion to the business and design of them, I had 
little reason to slur that stamp put upon them, by adding to their 
(enough other) faults, that of making them guilty of so great a 
misdcameanour and impertinency, as to continue a discourse of 
this length, to one that hath so little leisure or occasion to attend 
to anything that can be said by them. 

On the Reconcilableness of God’s Prescience, etc. 


129. John Dryden, 1631-1700. (Handbook, pars. 107, 179, 
271, 404.) 
The carliest English critic of any great authority, and the founder of 
a school of poetry. Dr, Johnson praises his remarks on Shakespeare as a 
perpetual model of encomiastic criticism ; ‘exact without minuteness, and 
lofty without exaggeration.’ His Annus Mirabilis, commemorating the 
Dutch War and the Fire of London, was the first piece that exhibited his 
poetic genius. The most vigorous satire in our language is his Absalom 
and Achitophel, 
Chaucer. 


As he is the father of English poetry, soI hold him in the 
same degree of veneration as the Greciars held Homer, or the 
Romans Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of good sense: learned 
in all sciences ; and, therefore, speaks properly on all subjects: as 
he knew what to say, so he knows also when to leave off; a con- 
tinence which is practised by few writers. and scarcely by any of 
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the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace. Chaucer followed 
nature everywhere ; but was never so bold as to go beyond her, 

The verse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonions to us; but it 
is like the eloquence of one whom '‘l'acitus commends, it was 
suited to the ears of his time; they who lived with him, and some 
time after him, thought it musical; and it continues so even in 
our judsiment, if compared with the numbers of Lidgate and 
Gower, lis contemporaries: there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch 
tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, though not perfect. It 
is true, I cannot go so far as he who published the last edition of 
him; fur he would make us believe the fault is in our ears,* and 
that there were really ten syllables in a verse where we find but 
nine; but this opinion is not worth confuting ; it is so gross and 
obvious an error, that common sense, which is a rule in every- 
thing but matters of faith and revelation, must convince the 
reader, that equality of numbers in every verse, which we call 
heroic, was either not known or not always practised in Chaucer’s 
age. It were an easy matter to produce some thousands of his 
verses which are lame for want of half a foot, and sometimes a 
whole one, and which no pronunciation can make otherwise. We 
can only say, that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and that 
nothing is brought to perfection at the first. We must be children 
before we grow men. There was an Ennius, and in process of 
time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; even 
alter Chaucer, there was a Spencer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, 
before Waller and Denham were in being; aud our numbers were 
in their nonage till these last appeared. 

Chaucer must have been a man of a most wonderful compre- 
hensive nature, because, as it has been truly observed of him, he 
has taken into the compass of his ‘ Cauterbury Tales’ the various 
manners and humours (as we now call them) of the whole English 
nation in his age. Nota single character has escaped him. All 
his pilgrims are severally distinguished from each other; and, not 
only in their inclinations, but in their physiognomies and persons. 
Baptista Porta» could not have described their natures better than 
by the marks which the poet gives them. The matter and 
manner of their tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their 


® The reader will find the metrical b A famous Neapolitan philosopher 
system of Claucer discussed in almust of the sixteenth century, much distin» 
every edition of that puet’s works. guished for the study of physiognomy. 
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different educations, humours, and callings, that each of them 
would be improper in any other mouth. Even the grave and 
scrious characters are distinguished by their several sorts of 
gravity; their discourses are such as belong to their age, their 
calling, and their breeding; such as are becoming of them, and 
them only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some are vir- 
tuous ; some are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and 
some are learned. Even the ribaldry of the lower characters is 
different: the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are several men, 
and distinguished from each other, as much as the mincing Lady 
Prioress, and the broad-speaking, gape-toothed Wife of Bath. 
But cnough of this: there is such a variety of game springing up 
before me, that I am distracted in my choice, and know not 
which to fullow. It is sufficient to say, according to the proverb, 
that ‘here is God’s plenty.’ We have our forefathers and great- 
vrandames all before us,as they were in Chaucer’s days; their 
general characters are still remaining in mankind, and even in 
England, though they are called by other names than those 
of Monks, and Friars, and Canons, and Lady Abbesses, and Nuns; 
for mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost out of nature, 
though everything is altered. 


Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

Shakspere was the man who, of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
pocts, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and he drew them not 
laboriously, but luckily. When he describes anything, you more 
than see it—you feel it too. Those who accuse him to have 
wantcd learning give him the greater commendation. He was 
naturally learned; he needed not the spectacles of books to read. 
nature; he looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say 
he is everywhere alike; were he so, I should do him injury to 
compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many times 
flat and insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his 
scrious swelling into bombast. But he is always great when some 
great occasion is presented to him; no man can say he ever ha' 
a fit subject for his wit, and dia not then raise himself as hig] 
above the rest of poets, 

* As the tail cypress towers above the shrubs,’ 4 


® Dryden here quotes the well-known line of Virgil, Eclogue 1.— 
Quantum lenta solent inter viburmma cupressi. 
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The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton say, that there 
was no subject of which any poet ever writ, but he would pro 
duce it much better done in Shakspere; and however others are 
now® generally preferred before him, yet the age wherein he 
lived, which had contemporaries with him, Fletcher and Jonson, 
never equalled them to him in their esteem. And in the last 
king’s» court, when Ben’s reputation was at highest, Sir John 
Suckling, and with him the greater part of the courtiers, set our 
Shakspere far above him. 

As for Jonson, if we look upon him while he was himself (for 
his last plays were but his dotages), I think him the most learned 
and judicious writer which any theatre ever had. He was a most 
severe judge of himself, as well as others. One cannot say he 
wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal of it. In his works 
you find little to retrench or alter. Wit and language, and 
humour also in some measure, we had before him; but some- 
thing of art was wanting to the drama till he came. He managed 
his strength to more advantage than any who preceded him. 
You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, or endea- 
vouring to move the passions; his genius was too sullen and 
saturnine to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came 
afler those who had performed both to such a height. Humour 
was his proper sphere; and in that he delighted most to represent 
mechanic people. He was deeply conversant in the ancients, 
both Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly from them; there 
is scarce a poet or historian among the Roman authors of 
those times whom he has not translated in ‘Sejanus’ and 
‘Catiline.’© But he has done his robberies so openly, that one 
may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. LHe invades authors 
like a monarch; and what would be theft in other poets is only 
victory in him. With the spoils of these writers he so repre- 
sented Nome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if 
one of their poets had written either of his tragedies, we had seen 
less of it than in him. Jf there was any fault in his lanzuage, 
’twas that he weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his come- 
dies especially: perhaps, too, he did a little too much Romanize 
our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as 


@ In the degenerate ages after the © Two of Jonson’s most famous trae 
Restoration. gedies; they are crammed with transla 
b Charles 1, tions from the Latin. 
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much Latin as he found them; wherein, though he learnedly fol- 
lowed their language, he did not enough comply with the idiom 
of ours. If I would compare him with Shakspere, I must acknow- 
ledge him the more correct poet, but Shakspere the greater wit. 
Shakspere was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets: 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing ; I admire 
him, but 1 love Shakspere. 


London after the Fire. ; 


Methinks already from this chymic flame,® 
I see a city of more precious mould : 

Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 
With silver pav’d, and all divine with gold. 


Already labouring with a mighty fate, 
She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow 
And seems to have renew’d her charter’s date, 
Which Heaven will to the death of Time allow. 


More great than human now, and more august, 
Now deified she from her fires does rise : 

Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 
And opening into larger parts she flies. 


Before, she like some shepherdess did show, 
Who sat to bathe her by a river's side; 

Not answering to her fame, but rude and low, 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modern pride. 


Now, like a maiden queen she will behold, 
From her high turrets, hourly suitors come ; 
The East with incense, and the West with gold, 
Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. 


The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train, 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. 


® The great fire, b Mexico, 
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Ode to the Memory of Mrs, Anne Killigrew.* 
Perhaps the noblest in our language, though the stanzas are vot equal 


Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose palms, new pluck’d from Paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Rich with immortal green, above the rest : 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 
Thou roll’st above us in thy wandering race, 
Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 
Mov’st with the heaven-majestic pace ; 
Or, call’d to more superior bliss, 
Thou tread’st, with seraphims, the vast abyss : 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 
Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 
Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 
Hear, then, a mortal muse thy praise rehearse, 
In no ignoble verse ; 
But such as thine own voice did practise here, 
When thy first-fruits of poesy were given ; 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there : 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heaven. 


If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into a tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was form’d at first with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty: poets roll, 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore: 


® Niece cf ‘Tom’ Killigrew, one of Her father, Dr. Killigrew, was Master of 
the wite of the court of Charies mu. the Savoy. 
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much Latin as he found them; whuvrein, though he learnedly fol- 
lowed their language, he did not enough comply with the idiom 
of ours. If I would compare him with Shakspere, I must acknow- 
ledge him the more correct poet, but Shakspere the greater wit. 
Shakspere was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets: 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing; I admire 
him, but I love Shakspere. 


London after the Fire. ‘ 


Methinks already from this chymic flame,* 
I see a city of more precious mould : 

Rich as the town” which gives the Indies name, 
With silver pav’d, and all divine with gold. 


Already labouring with a mighty fate, 
She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow 
And seems to have renew’d her charter’s date, 
Which Heaven will to the death of Time allow. 


More great than human now, and more august, 
Now deified she from her fires does rise : 

Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 
And opening into larger parts she flies. 


Before, she like some shepherdess did show, 
Who sat to bathe her by a river's side ; 

Not answering to her fame, but rude and low, 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modern pride. 


Now, like a maiden queen she will behold, 
From her high turrets, hourly suitors come ; 
The East with incense, and the West with gold, 
Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. 


The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train, 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. 


® The great fire, b Mexica 


Ode to the Memory of Mrs, Anne Killigrew.* 
Perhaps the noblest in our language, though the stanzas are rot, equal 


Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose palms, new pluck’d from Paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Rich with immortal green, above the rest : 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 
Thou roll’st above us in thy wandering race, 
Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 
Mov’st with the heaven-majestic pace ; 
Or, call’d to more superior bliss, 
Thou tread’st, with seraphims, the vast abyss: 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 
Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 
Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 
Hear, then, a mortal muse thy praise rehearse, 
In no ignoble verse ; 
But such as thine own voice did practise here, 
When thy first-fruits of poesy were given ; 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there : 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heaven. 


If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into a tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was form’d at first with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty: poets roll, 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore: 


® Niece cf ‘Tom’ Killigrew, one of Her father, Dr. Killigrew, was Master of 
the wita of the court of Charles 11. the Savoy. 
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Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind. 
Return to fill or mend the choir of thy celestial kind. . . 


O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy ? 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love! ... 


On Milton, 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d ; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she join’d the other two. 


The Plan of Redemption. 


Dar’st thou, poor worm, offend Infinity ? 
And must the terms of peace be given by thee ? 
Then thou art Justice in the last appeal ; 
Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel : 
And, like a king remote and weak, must take 
What satisfaction thou art pleased to make. 

But if there be a power too just and strong, 
To wink at crimes, and bear unpunish’d wrong ; 
Look humbly upward, see his will disclose 
The forfeit first, and then the fine impose; 
A mulct thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not Eternal Wisdom found the way, 
And with celestial wealth supply’d thy store: 
His justice makes the fine, his mercy quits the score. 
See God descending in thy human frame ; 
Th’ offended suffering in th’ offender's name: 
All thy misdeeds to him imputed see, 
And all his righteousness devolv’d on thee. 

Religto Lawi. 
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Alexander’s Feast. 


Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son ; 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were plac’d around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound, 
(So should desert in arms be crown’d) : 
The lovely Fhais, by his side, 
Sate, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus, plac’d on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire... . 


Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the slain, 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he Heaven and Earth defied, 
Chane’d his hand, and check’d his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed: 
On the bare earth expos’d he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
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With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of Chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smil’d to see 
That love was in the next degree: 
“Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; _ 
Honour, but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destrcying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 

Think, O think it worth enjoying: 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee! 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So Love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. . . « 


Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 
Ode tn Honour of St, Cecilia's Day. 


Christian Restgnation under Human Reproach. 


Be vengeance wholly left to powers divine! ... 
If joys hereafter must be purchased here, 
With loss of all that mortals hold most dear, 
Then welcome infamy and public shame, 
And last, a long farewell to worldly fame ! 
lis said with ease, but, oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to human honour tied! 
Oh, sharp convulsive pangs of agonizing pride! 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise! 
And what thou didst, and dost, so dearly prize; 
That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacrifice ;— 
"Tis nothing thou hast given; then add thy tears 
For a long race of unrepenting years; 
Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give; 
Then add those may be years thou hast to live; 
Yet nothing still; then poor and naked come; 
Thy Father will receive his unthrift home, 
And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the mighty sum. 
Hind and Panther 


Vent Creator Spiritus, 


Creator Spirit, by whose aid 

The World’s foundations first were laid, 
Come, visit every pious mind; 

Come pour thy joys on human kind; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 

And make thy temples worthy Thee. 


O source of uncreated light, 

The Father’s promised Paraclete! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing. 


Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 

Rich in thy sevenfold energy ! 

Thou strength of His Almighty hand, 

Whose power does heaven and earth command : 
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Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 

Who dost the gifts of tongues dispense, 
And crown’st thy gifts with eloquence ! 
Refine and purge our earthly parts ; 

But, oh, inflame and fire our hearts! 

Our frailties help, our vice control, 

Submit the senses to the soul; 

And when rebellious they are grown, 

Then lay thine hand, and hold them down. 


Chase from our minds the infernal foe, , 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 
And lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive, 

And practise all that we believe: 

Give us Thyself, that we may see 

The Father, and the Son, by Thee. 


Immortal honour, endless fame, 
Attend the Almighty Father’s name! 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 

Who for lost man’s redemption died ! 
And equal adoration be, 

Eternal Paraclete, to Thee! 


The Bible. 


Whence but from heaven could men unskill’d in arts, 

In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how or why 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

Religio Latct. 





Errors like straws upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
All for Love, Prologue. 


Men are but children of a larger growth. 
Our appetites are apt to change as thuirs, 
And full as craving too and fullas vain... 
Ibid., act iv. sc. 4, 
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Your ignorance is the mother of your devotion to me. 
The Maiden Queen, act i. sc, 2. 


A man s0 various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (Zimri). 
7 Absalom and Achitophel, pt. i. 1. 545+ 


For every inch that is not fool, is rogue. 
Character of Shadwell (Og). Ibid., pt. ii. 1. 463. 


Beware the fury of a patient man. Ibid., pt. i. 1. 1005. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Character of Shaftesbury (Achitophel). Zdid., pt. i. 1. 163. 


By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they were so bred. 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man. 
find and Panther, pt. iii. 1. 389. 


Be careful still of the main chance. Persius, Sat. vi. 


Not means, but blunders round about a meaning. 
Mac Flecknoe. 


But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 
Ihe Tempest, Prologue. 


Who think too little, and who talk too much. 
Absalom and Achitophel, pt, i. 1. 534. 


He trudged along, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 
Cymon and Iphigenia, |. &4. 


And like another Helen, fired another Troy. 
Alexander's Feast, 1. 154. 
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130. Samuel Pepys, 1632-1703. (Handbook, par. 366.) 
Secretary of the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles 11. and James 1. 
His diary, published in 1825, is one of the most graphic, amusing records 
ever penned. The following has a sad interest as part of the narrative of 
the Great Plague, 


The Progress of the Great Plague of London. 


April 3oth. Great fears of the sickness here in the city, it 
being said that two or three houses are already shut up. God 
preserve us all ! 

May 7th. The hottest day that ever I felt in my life. This 
day, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two or 
three houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and ‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us,’ writ there; which was a sad sight to me, 
being the first of the kind that to my remembrance I ever saw. 

July r2th. A solemn fast-day fur the plague growing upon 
us. 

13th. Above 700 died of the plague this week. 

18th. I was much troubled this day to hear at Westminster, 
how the officers do bury the dead in the open Tuttle-fields, pre- 
tending want of room elsewhere. 

2oth. Walked to Redriffe, where I hear the sickness is, and 
indeed is scattered almost everywhere: there dying 1089 of the 
plague this week. My lady Carteret did this day give me a 
bottle of plague-water home with me. 

21st. Late in my chamber, setting some papers in order; the 
plague growing very raging, and my apprehensions of it great. 

26th. The king having dined, he came down, and I went in 
the barge with him, I sitting at the door. Down to Woolwich 
(and there I just saw, and kissed my wife, and saw some of her 
painting, which is very curious; and away again to the king), 
and back again with him in the barge, hearing him and the duke 
talk, and seeing and observing their manner of discourse. And 
God forgive me! though I admire them with all the duty pos- 
sible, yet the more a man considers and observes them, the less 
he finds of difference between them and other men, though 
(blessed be God!) they are both princes of great nobleness and 
spirits. The Duke of Monmouth is the most skittish, leaping 
gallant that ever I saw, always in action, vaulting or leaping, or 
clambering. Sad news of the deaths of so many in the parish 
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of the plague, forty last night. The bell always going. This 
day poor Robin Shaw at Blakewell’s died, and Blakewell himself 
now in Flanders, The king himself asked about Shaw, and 
being told he was dead, said he was very sorry for it. ‘The 
sickness is got into our parish this week, and is got, indeed, 
everywhere; so that I begin to think of setting things in order, 
which I pray God enable me to put both as to soul and body. 

28th. Set out with my lady Sandwich all alone with her with 
six horses to Dagenhams, going by water to the Ferry. Anda 
pleasant going, and a good discourse; and when there, very 
merry, and the young couple now well acquainted. But, Lord! 
to see in what fear all the people here do live. How they are 
afraid of us that come to them, insomuch that I am troubled at 
it, and wish myself away. But some cause they have; for the 
chaplain with whom but a week or two ago we were here mighty 
high disputing, is since fallen into a fever and dead, being gone 
hence to a friend’s a good way off. A sober and healthful man. 
These considerations make us all hasten the marriage, and resolve 
it upon Monday next. 

3oth. It was a sad noise to hear our bell do toll and ring so 
often to-day, either for deaths or burials; I think five or six 
times. 

31st. Thus I ended this month with the greatest joy that ever 
I did any in my life, because 1 have spent the greatest part of it 
with abufdance of joy, and honour, and pleasant journeys, and 
brave entertainments, and without cost of money; and at last 
live to see the business ended with great content on all sides. 
Thus we end this month, as I said, after the greatest glut of 
content that ever I had; only under some difficulty because of 
the plague, which grows mightily upon us, the last week being 
about 1700 or 1800 of the plague. 

Aug. roth. By and by to the office, where we sat all the 
morning ; in great trouble to see the bill this week rise so hizh, 
to above 4000 in all, and of them about 3000 of the plague. 
Home to draw over anew my will, which I had bound myself by 
oath to dispatch to-morrow night: the town growing so un- 
healthy that a man cannot depend upon living two days. 

12th. The people die so, that now it seems they are fain to 
carry the dead to be buried by day-light, the nights not sufficing 
to do itin. And my Lord Mayor commands people to be within 
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at nine at night all, as they say, that the sick may have liberty 
to go abroad for air. 

13th. It was dark before I could get home, and so land at 
Churchyard stairs, where, tomy great trouble, I met a dead 
corpse of the plague, in a narrow alley just bringing dcwn a 
little pair of stairs. But I thank God I was not much disturbed 
at it. However, I shall beware of being late abroad again. = 

Sept. 3rd (Lord’s day). Up, and put on my coloured silk suit, 
very fine, and my new periwig, bought a good while since, but 
durst not wear, because the plague was in Westminster when I 
bought it; and it is a wonder what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done, as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
hair, for fear of the infection, that it had been cut off the heads 
of people dead of the plague. My Lord Brouncker, Sir J. Minnis, 
and I, up to the vestry, at the desire of the justices of the peace, 
in order to be doing something for the keeping of the plague 
from growing; but, Lord! to consider the madness of people of 
the town, who will (because they are forbid) come in crowds 
along with the dead corpses to sce them buried ; but we agreed 
on some orders for the prevention thereof. Among other stories, 
one was very passionate, methought, of a complaint brought 
against a man in the town for taking a child from London from 
an infected house. Alderman Hooker told us it was the child 
of a very able citizen in Gracivus Street, a saddler, who had 
buried all the rest of his children of the plague, and himself and 
wife now being shut up, and in despair of escaping, did desire 
only to save the life of this little child; and so prevailed to have 
it received stark naked into the arms of a friend, who brought it 
(having put it into new clothes) to Greenwich; where, upon 
hearing the story, we did agree it should be permitted to be re- 
ceived and kept in the town. 

October 16th. I walked to the Tower; but, Lord! how empty 
the streets are and melancholy, so many poor sick people in the 
streets full of sores; and so many sad stories overheard as I 
walk, everybody talking of this dead, and that man sick, and so 
many in this place, and so many in that. And they tell me 
that, in Westminster, there is never a physician, and but one 
apothecary left, all being dead ; but that there are great hopes of 
a great decrease this week: God send it! 

agth. In the streets did overtake and almost run upon two 
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women crying and carrying a man’s coffin between them; I sup- 
pose the husband of one of them, which, methinks, is a sad thing. 

zoth. Great joy we have this week in the weekly bill, it being 
come to 544 in all, and but 333 of the plague, so that we are 
encouraged to get to London as soon as we can. 

Jan. 22nd. The first meeting of Gresham College since the 
plague. Dr. Goddard did fill us with talk, in defence of his 
and his fellow-physicians going out of town in the plague time; 
saying, that their particular patients were most gone out of 
town, and they left at liberty; and a great deal more, etc. 

3oth. This is the first time that I have been in the church 
since I left London for the plague, and it frighted me indeed to 
go through the church more than I thought it could have done, 
to see so many graves lie so high upon the churchyards, where 
people have been buried of the plague. I was much troubled at 
it, and do not think to go through it again a good while. 

Feb. 4th (Lord’s day). And my wife and I the first time 
together at church since the plague, and now only because of 
Mr. Mills his coming home to preach his first sermon, expecting 
a great excuse for his leaving the parish before anybody went, 
and now staying till all are come home: but he made but a very 
poor and short excuse, and a bad sermon. 


131. John Locke, 1632-1704. (Handbook, pars. 340, 346, 459.) 


The founder in England of experimental psychology; and the manly 
defender of religious and constitutional liberty, 


Of Ideas in general and their Original. 


1. Every mar being conscious to himself that he thinks, and 
that which his mind is applied about, whilst thinking, being the 
ideas that are there, it is past doubt that men have in their mind 
several ideas, such as are those expressed by the words, ‘ White- 
ness, hardness, sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, 
drunkenness,’ and others, It is in the first place, then, to be 
inquired, how he comes by them? I know it is a received doc- 
trine that men have native ideas and original characters stamped 
upon their minds in their very first being. This opinion I have 
at large examined already ; and I suppose what I have said in 
the foregoing book will be much more easily admitted when | 


have shown whence the understanding may get all the ideas it has, 
Y 2 
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and by what ways and degrees they may come into the mind ; 
for which I shall appeal to every one’s observation and expe- 
rience. 

2. Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be 
furnished? Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy 
and boundless fancy of man has painted on it with an almost 
endless variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason and 
knowledge? ‘To this I answer, in one word, from experience: 
in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately 
derives itself. Our observation, employed either about external 
sensible objects or about the internal operations of our minds, 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which supplies 
our understandings with all the materials of thinking. These, 
too, are the fountain of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we 
have, or can naturally have, do spring. 

3. First, Our senses, conversant about particular sensible 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
things, according to those various ways wherein those objects 
do affect them; and thus we come by those ideas we have of 
yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those 
which we call sensible qualities; which when I say the senses 
convey into the mind, 1 mean, they from external objects con- 
vey into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This 
great source of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon 
our senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I call 
sensation. 

4. Secondly, The other fountain, from which experience fur- 
nisheth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the 
operations of our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got; which operations, when the soul comes tg 
reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding with 
another set of ideas which could not be had from things without ; 
and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, 
knowing, willing, and all the different actings of our own minds ; 
which we, being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do 
from these receive into our understandings as distinct ideas, as 
we do from bodies affecting our senses, ‘This source of ideas 
every man has wholly within himself; and though it be not 
sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet it is 
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very like it, and might properly enough be called ‘internal 
sense.’ But as I call the other ‘sensation,’ so I call this ‘ reflec- 
tion ;’ the ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets by 
reflecting on its own operations within itself. By reflection, 
then, I would be understood to mean, that notice which the 
mind takes of its own operations and the manner of them, Ly 
reason whereof there come to be ideas of these operations in the 
understanding. ‘These two, I say, viz., external material things, 
as the objects of sensation, and the operations of our own minds 
within as the objects of reflection, are, to me, the only originals 
from whence “all our ideas take their beginnings. The term 
operations here, I use in a large sense, as comprehending not 
barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, but some sort of 
passions arising sometimes from them, such as is the satisfaction 
or uneasiness arising from any thought. 

5. The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of these 
two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sen- 
sible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they pro- 
duce in us; and the mind furnishes the understanding with ideas 
of its own operations, ‘These, when we have taken a full survey 
of them and their several modes, combinations, and relations, we 
shall find to contain all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we 
have nothing in our minds which did not come in one of these 
two ways. 

An Essay concerning Human Understanding, book ii. chap. i. 
Works, i. p. 32, 1759. 


The Duty of the Magistrate in reference to Toleration. 


In the last place let us now consider what is the magistrate’s 
duty in the business of toleration: which is certainly very con- 
siderable :— 

We have already proved that the care of souls does not belong 
to the magistrate; not a magisterial care I mean, if I may so call 
it, which consists in prescribing by laws, and compelling by 
punishments. Buta charitable care, which consists in teaching, 
admonishing, and persuading, cannot be denied unto any man. 
The care, therefore, of every man’s soul belongs unto himself, and 
is to be left unto himself, But what if he neglect the care of his 
soul? 1 answer, what if he neglect the care of his health, br of 
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his estate; which things are nearlier related to the government 
of the magistrate than the other? Will the magistrate provide 
by an cxpress law that such an one shall not become poor or 
sick ? Laws provide, as much as is possible, that the goods and 
health of subjects be not injured by the fraud or violence of 
others ; they do not guard them from the negligence or ill-hus- 
bandry of the possessors themselves. No man can be forced to 
be rich or healthful, whether he will or no. Nay, God himself 
will not save men against their wills. Let us suppose, however, 
that some prince were desirous to force his subjects to accumu- 
late riches or to preserve the health and strength of their bodies. 
Shall it be provided by law that they must consult none but 
Roman physicians, and shall every one be bound to live accord- 
ing to their prescriptions? What? shall no potion, no broth be 
taken, but what is prepared either in the Vatican, suppose, or in 
a Geneva shop? Or, to make these subjects rich, shall they all be 
obliged by law to become merchants or musicians? Or, shall every 
one turn victualler or smith because there are some that maintain 
their families plentifully and grow rich in those professions ? 

But it may be said, there are a thousand ways to wealth, but 
one only way to heaven. It is well said, indeed, especially by 
those that plead for compelling men into this or the other way; 
for if there were several ways that lead thither, there would not 
be so much as a pretence left for compulsion. But now, if I 
be marching on with my utmost vigour in that way which, 
according to the sacred geography, leads straight to Jerusalem, 
why am I beaten and ill-used by others, because, perhaps, I wear 
not buskins ; because my hair is not of the right cut; because, 
perhaps, I have not been dipt in the right fashion ; because IJ eat 
flesh upon the road, or some other food which agrees with my 
stomach ; because I avoid certain by-ways, which seem unto me 
to lead into briars and precipices; because, amongst the several 
paths that are in the same road, I chose that to walk in which 
secms to be the straightest and cleanest; because I avoid to ‘keep 
company with some travellers that are less grave, and others that 
are more sour than they ought to be; or, in fine, because I follow 
a guide that either is or is not clothed in white and crowned with 
a mitre? Certainly, if we consider right, we shall find that for 
the most part they are such frivolous things as these that, with- 
out fny prejudice to religion, to the salvation of souls, if not 
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accompanied with superstition or hypocrisy, might either be 
observed or remitted; I say, they are such like things as these, 
which breed implacable enmities among Christian brethren, who 
are all agreed in the substantial and truly fundamental part of 
religion. A Letter concerning Toleration (No.1). Works, ii, p. 250. 


Christ—the Teacher of Morality. 


Next to the knowledge of one God, Maker of all things, a clear 
knowledge of their duty, was wanting to mankind. This part of 
knowledge, «though cultivated with some care by some of the 
heathen philosophers, yet got little footing among the pcople. 
All men, indeed, under pain of displeasing the gods, were to fre- 
quent the temples: every one went to their sacrifices and ser- 
vices; but the priests made it not their business to teach them 
virtue. If they were diligent in their observations and cere- 
monies, punctual in their feasts and solemnities, and the tricks of 
religion, the holy tribe assured them the gods were pleased; and 
they looked no further... . 

We see how unsuccessful in this the attempts of philosophers 
were before our Saviour’s time. How short their several 
systems came of the perfection of a true and complete morulity 
is very visible. And if, since that, the Christian philosophers 
have much outdone them, yet we may observe that the first 
knowledge of the truths they have added are owing to reve- 
lation; though, as soon as they are heard and considered, they 
are found to be agreeable to reason, and such as can by no means 
be contradicted. Every one may observe a great many truths, 
which he receives at first from others, and readily consents to as 
consonant to reason, which he would have found it hard, and 
perhaps beyond his strength to have discovered himself. Native 
and original truth is not so easily wrought out of the mine as we 
who have it delivered ready dug and fashioned into our hands 
are apt to imagine. And how often, at fifty or threescore years 
old, are thinking men told what they wonder how they could 
miss thinking of ! which yet their own contemplations did not 
and possibly never would have helped them to. Experience 
shows that the knowledge of morality, by mere natural light, 
(how agreeable svever it be to it,) makes but a slow progress and 
little advance in the world. And the reason of it is not hard to be 
found in men’s necessities, passions, vices, and mistaken intcrests, 
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t. . a 
which turn their thoughts another way. Afiowey” : designing 
leadera, ag well as the following herd, find it not to ta. Purpose 

9 Ss 9 

to employ much of their meditations this way. Or, w., | ‘sted 
else was the cause, it is plain in fact, human reason, unass.°? 
failed men in its great and proper business of morality. It neve? 
from unquestionable principles, by clear deductions, made out an 
entire body of the duw of nature. And he that shall collect all 
the moral rules of the philosophers, and compare them with those 
contained in the New Testament, will find them to come short of 
the morality delivered by our Saviour and taught by-his apostles : 
a college made up for the most part of ignorant but inspired 
fishermen, 

Though yet, if any one should think, that, out of the sayings 
of the wise heathens before our Saviour’s time, there might be 
a collection made of all those rules of morality which are to be 
found in the Christian religion ; yet this would not at all hinder, 
but that the world nevertheless stood as much in need of our 
Saviour, and the morality delivered by him. Let it be granted 
(though not true) that all the moral precepts of the Gospel were 
known by somebody or other amongst mankind before. But 
where, or how, or of what use, is not considered. Suppose they 
may be picked up here and there—some from Solon and Bias in 
Greece, others from Tully in Italy, and, te complete the work, let 
Confucius, as far as China, be consulted, and Anacharsis, the 
Scythian, contribute his share. What will all this do to give 
the world a complete morality, that may be to mankind the un- 
questionable rule of life and manners? I will not here urge the 
impossibility of collecting from men so far distant from one 
another in time, and place, and languages. I will suppose there 
was a Stobzus in those times who had gathered the moral suy- 
angs from all the sages of the world. What would this amount 
to towards being a steady rule, a certain transcript of a law that 
we are under? Did the saying of Aristippus or Confucius give 
it an authority ? Was Zeno a lawgiver to mankind? If nct, 
what he or any other philosopher delivered, was but a sayirg of 
his. Mankind might hearken to it or reject it as they pleased, 
or as it suited their interest, passions, principles, or humours; 
they were under no obligation ; the opinion of this or that philo- 
gopher was of no authority ; and if it were, you must take all he 
said under the same character. All his dictates must go for law, 
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certain and true, or none of them. And then, if you will take 
any of the moral sayings of Epicurus (many whereof Seneca 
quotes with esteem and approbation) for precepts of the law of 
nature, you must take all the rest of his doctrine for such too, or 
else his authority ceases; and so no more is to be received 
from him, or any of the sages of old, for parts of the law ot 
nature, as carrying with it an obligation to be obeyed, but 
what they prove to be so, But such a body of ethscs, proved to 
be the law of nature, from principles of reason, and reaching all 
the duties of life, I think nobody will say the world had before 
our Saviour’s time. It is not enough that there were up and 
down scattered sayings of wise men conformable to right reason. 
The Jaw of nature was the law of convenience too; and it is no 
wonder that those men of parts, and studious of virtue (who had 
occasion to think on any particular part of it), should by medi- 
tation light on the right, even from the observable convenience 
and beauty of it, without making out its obligation from the true 
principles of the law of nature and foundations of morality. But 
these incoherent apophthegms of philosophers and wise men, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, and well intended by them, could 
never make a morality whereof the world could be convinced ; 
could never rise to the force of a law that mankind could with 
certainty depend on. Whatsoever should thus be universally 
useful as astandard to which men should conform their manners, 
must have its authority either from reason or revelation. It is 
not every writer of morals or compiler of it from others, that can 
thereby be erected into a lawgiver to mankind; and adictator of 
rules, which are therefore valid because they are to be found in his 
books under the authority of this or that philosopher. He that any 
one will pretend to sct up in this kind, and have his rules pass for 
authentic directions, must show that either he builds his doctrines 
upon principles of reason, self-evident in themselves, and that he 
deduces all the parts of it from thence, by clear and evident de- 
monstration ; or must show his commission from heaven, that he 
comes with authority from God to deliver his will and commands 
to the world. In the former way nobody that I knew before our 
Saviour’s time, ever did or went about to give us a morality. In 
the latter way, by revelation, we have from Christ, a full and suffi- 
cient rule for our direction, and conformable to that of our reason. 

Reasonabieness of Christianity. Works, ii. 5 76-8. 
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132. Robert South, 1633-1716. (lHandbook, pars. 392, 393.) 


The following specimen is from a sermon which was written when 
South was about thirty years of age, and for style was never surpassed by 
any composition of its author. 


Man created in God’s Image. 


God’s image is in short—that universal rectitude of all the 
faculties of the soul, by which they stand apt and disposed’ to 
their respective offices and operations. 

And first for its noblest faculty, the understanding was then 
sublime, clear, and aspiring, and as it were the soul’s upper 
region, lofty and serene, free from the vapours and disturbances 
of the inferior affections. It was the leading, controlling faculty ; 
all the passions wore the colours of reason ; it did not so much 
persuade as command ; it was not consul, but dictator. Discourse 
was then almost as quick as intuition ; it was nimble in proposing, 
firm in concluding; it could sooner determine than now it can 
dispute. Like the sun, it had both light and agility; it knew 
no rest but in motion; no quiet but in activity. It did not so 
properly apprehend as irradiate the object; not so much find as 
make things intelligible. It arbitrated upon the several reports 
of sense, and all the varicties of imagination ; not, like a drowsy 
judge, only hearing, but also directing their verdict. In short, 
it was vegete, quick, and lively; open as the day, untainted as 
the morning, full of the innocence and sprightliness of youth; it 
gave the soul a bright and full view into all things; and was not 
only a window, but itself a prospect. Now as there are two 
creat functions of the soul, contemplation and practice, so the 
understanding with relation to these, is divided into speculative 
and practick, in both of which the image of God was then 
apparent. 

For the understanding speculative, There are some general 
maxims and notions in the mind of man, which are the rules of dis- 
course, and the basis of all philosophy. Now it was Adam’s happi- 
ness in the state of innocence to have these clear and unsullied. He 
came into the world a philosopher, which sufficiently appeared by 
his writing the nature of things upon their names ; he could view 
essences in themselves, and read forms without the comment of 
their respective properties ; he could see consequente yet dormant 
in their principles, and effects yet unborn in the womb of their 
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causes; his understanding could almost pierce into future con- 
tingents, his conjectures improving even to prophecy, or the cer- 
tainties of prediction ; till his fall he was ignorant of nothing but 
sin; or at least it rested in the notion, without the smart of the 
experiment. Could any difficulty have been proposed, the reso- 
lution would have been as early as the proposal; it could not 
have had time to settle into doubt. Like a better Archimedes, 
the issue of all his inquiries was an ‘I have found it, I have 
found it !’—the offspring of his brain, without the sweat of his 
brow, Study was not then a duty, night-watchings were need- 
less ; the light of reason wanted not the assistance of a candle 
This is the doom of fallen man, to labour in the fire, to seek truth 
in thedeep, to exhaust his time, and to impair his health, and 
perhaps to spin out his days and himself into one pitiful contro- 
verted conclusion. There was then no poring, no struggling with 
memory, no straining for invention; his faculties were quick and 
expedite ; they answered without knocking, they were ready upon 
the first summons; there was freedom and firmness in all their 
operations. I confess it is as difficult for us, who date our igno- 
rance from our first being, and were still bred up with the same 
infirmities about us with which we were born, to raise our 
thoughts and imaginations to those intellectual perfections that 
attended our nature in the time of innocence, as it is for a peasant 
bred up in the obscurities of a cottage to fancy in his mind the 
unseen splendours of a court. But by rating positives by their 
privatives, and other acts of reason, by which discourse supplies 
the want of the reports of sense, we may collect the excellency 
of the understanding then by the glorious remainders of it now, 
and guess at the stateliness of the building by the magnificence 
of its ruins. All those arts, rarities and inventions which vulgar 
minds gaze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but 
reliques of an intellect defaced with sin and time. We admire 
it now only as antiquarians do a piece of old coin for the stamp 
it once bore, and not for those vanishing lineaments and disap- 
pearing draughts that remain upon it at present, And certainly 
that must needs have been glorious, the decays of which are se 
admirable. He that is comely when old and decrepit, surely was 
very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle was but the 
rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para- 
dise, 
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The image of God was no less resplendent in that which we 
call man’s practical understanding ; namely, that storehouse of 
the soul in which are treasured up the rules of action and the seeds 
of morality. . . .. . 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have these notions 
firm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his bosom, his law in 
his heart, and to have such a conscience as might be its own 
casuist. And certainly those actions must needs be regular, 
where there was an identity between the rule and the faculty. 
aa xh . Reason was his tutor and first principles his magna 
woralia. . . . » Justice then was neither blind to discern 
nor lame to execute. It was not subject to be imposed upon by 
a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite. It 
was not then as it is now where the conscience has only power 
to disapprove, and to protest against the exorbitances of passions ; 
and rather to wish than make them otherwise. The voice of con- 
science now is low and weak, chastising the passions as old Eli 
did his lustful domineering sons : ‘ Not so, my sons, not so.’ But the 
voice of conscience then, was not—This showld or this ought to 
be done ; but this must, this shall be done. It spoke like a levis- 
lator; the thing spoke was a law: and the manner of speaking 
it a new obligation. 

Pass we downward from man’s intellect and will— 

To the Passions—Anger, as unruly as it now is, yet then it 
veiled itself by the measures of reasun. There was no such thing 
as the transports of malice or the violences of revenge: no ren- 
dering evil for evil, when evil was truly a nonentity, and nowhere 
to be found. Anger then was like the sword of justice, keen but 
innocent and righteous. It did not act like fury and then call 
itself zeal. It always espoused God’s honour, and never kindled 
upon anything but in order to a sacrifice. It sparkled like the 
coal upon the altar, with the fervour of piety, the heats of devo- 
tion, the sallies and vibrations of a harmless activity. 

And next, for the lightsome passion of Joy. It was not that 
which now often usurps this name ; that trivial vanishing super- 
ficial thing, that only gilds the apprehension and plays upon the 
surface of the soul. It was not the mere crackling of thorns, a 
sudden blaze of the spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy, or a 
pleased appetite. Joy was then a masculine and a severe thing; 
the recreation of the judgement, the jubilee of the reason. It was 
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the result of a real good suitably applied. It commenced upon 
the solidities of truth and the substance of fruition. It did uct 
run out in voice, or undecent eruptions, but filled the soul, as God 
does the universe silently and without noise. It was refreshiny 
but composed ; like the pleasantness of youth tempered with the 
gravity of age; or the mirth of a festival, managed with the 
silence of contemplation. 

A Sermon preached at St. Paul's, 1662, Works, i. 44, etc. 


133. Thomas Burnet, 1635~1715. (Handbook, par. 332.) 


Author of the Zelluris Theoria Sacra (1680), which he published in 
England in 1684. It was intended as a contribution to geology, but it 
has no scientific value, The style, however, is highly imaginative and 
harmonious, 


All burnt up, 


Imagine all Nature now standing in a silent expectation to re- 
ceive its last doom; the tutelary and destroying angels to have 
their instructions; everything to be ready tor the fatal hour ; 
gnd then, after a little silence, all the host of heaven to raise their 
voice, and sing aloud: Let God arise; let his enemies be scat- 
tered ; as smoke is driven away, so drive them away; as wax 
melteth before the fire, so let the wicked perish at the presence otf 
God. And upon this, as upon a signal given, all the subluar: 
world breaks into flames, and all the treasures of fire are opene 
in heaven and in earth. 

Thus the conflagration begins. If one should now go about to 
represent the world on fire, with all the confusions tnat necessa- 
rily must be in nature and in mankind upon that occasion, it 
would seem to most men a romantic scene. Yet we are sure 
there must be such a scene. ‘The heavens will pass away with a 
noise, and the elements will melt with fervent heat, and all the 
works of the earth will be burnt up; and these things cannot 
come to pass without the greatest disorders imaginable, both in the 
minds of men and in external nature, and the saddest spectacles 
that eye can behold. We think it a great matter to see a single 
person burnt alive; here are millions shrieking in the flames at 
once. It is frightful to us to look upon a great city in flames, and 
to see the distractions and misery of the people; here is an uui- 
versal fire through all the cities of the earth, and an universal 
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massacre of their inhabitants. Whatsoever the prophets foretold 
of the desolations of Judea, Jerusalem, or Babylon, in the 
highest strains, is more than literally accomplished in this last 
and general calamity; and those only that are spectators of it can 
make its history. 

The disorders in nature and the inanimate world will be no 
less, nor less strange and unaccountable, than those in mankind. 
Every element, and every region, so far as the bounds of this fire 
extend, will be in a tumult and a fury, and the whole habitable 
world running into confusion. A world is sooner destroyed than 
made; and nature relapses hastily into that chaos state out of 
which she came by slow and leisurely motions: as an army ad- 
vances into the field by just and regular marches ; but, when it is 
broken and routed, it flies with precipitation, and one cannot de- 
scribe its posture. Fire is a barbarous enemy ; it gives no mercy ; 
there is nothing but fury, and rage, and ruin, and destruction 
wheresoever it prevails, as storm, or hurricane, though it be but 
the force of air, makes a strange havoc whcre it comes; but de 
vouring flames, or exhalations set on fire, have still a far greater 
violence, and carry more terror along with them. Thunder and 
earthquakes are the sons of fire; and we know nothing in nature 
more impetuous or more irresistibly destructive than these two. 
And, accordingly, in this last war of the elements, we may be 
sure they will bear their parts, and do great execution in the 
several regions of the world. Harthquakes and subterraneous 
eruptions will tear the body and bowels of the earth; and thun- 
ders and convulsive motions of the air rend the skies. The waters 
of the sca will boil and struggle with streams of sulphur that 
run into them ; which will make them fume, and smoke, and 
roar, beyond all storms and tempests; and these noises of the 
sea will be answered again from the land by falling rocks and 
mountains. ‘This is a small part of the disorders of the 
day. . .. 

But if we suppose the storm over, and that the fire hath got 
an entire victory over all other bodies, and hath subdued every 
thing to itself, the conflagration will end in a deluge of fire, or in 
a sea of fire, covering the whole globe of the earth; for when the 
exterior region of the earth is melted into a fluor, like molten 
glass or running metal, it will, according to the nature of other 
fluids, fill all vacuities and depressions, and fall into a regular 
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surface, at an equal distance everywhere from its ceatre. This 
sea of fire, like the first abyss, will cover the face of the whole 
earth, make a kind of second chaos, and leave a capacity for 
another world to rise from it. But that is not our present 
business. Let us only, it you please to take leave of this sub- 
ject, reflect upon this occasion, on the vanity and transient glory 
of all this habitable world; how, by the force of one element 
breaking loose upon the rest, all the varieties of nature, all the 
works of art, all the labours of men, are reduced to nothing; all 
that we admired and adored before as great and magnificent ig 
obliterated or banished; and another form and face of things, 
plain, simple, and everywhere the same, overspreads the whole 
earth. Where are now the great empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities? ‘Their pillars, trophies, and monuments of 
glory? Show me where they stood; read the inscription; tell 
me the victors name. What remains, what impressions, what 
difference or distinction do you see in this mass of fire? Rome 
itself, eternal Rome, the great city, the empress of the world, 
whose domination and superstition, ancient and modern, make a 
great part of the history of this earth, what is become of her 
now? She laid her fuundations deep, and her palaces were 
strong and sumptuous ; she glorified herselt and lived deliciously, 
and said in her heart, I sit a queen and shall see no sorrow. But 
her hour is come, she is wiped away from the face of the earth, 
and buried in perpetual oblivion. But it is not cities only, and 
works of men’s hands, but the everlasting hills and mountains 
and rocks of the earth are melted as wax belore the sun; and 
their place is nowhere found. Here stood the Alps, a prodigious 
range of stones, the luad of the earth, that covered many coun- 
tries, and reached their arms from the ocean to the Black Sea: 
this huge mass of stones is softened and dissolved, as a tender 
cloud into rain. Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas 
with his top above the clouds, There was frozen Caucasus, and 
‘aurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia. And yonder, 
towards the north, stood the Riphxan Hills, clothed in ice and 
snow. ll these are vanished, dropped away as the snow upon 
their heads, and swallowed up in a red gea of fire. Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints! Hallelujah, 


Sucred Theory of the Earth. Sook iii. last chap, 
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134. John Eathard, 1636-1697. 


A writer of great wit and humour, carefully studied by Swift. For 
shrewd sense, and a somewhat worldly anes he reminds a modern student 


of Sidney Smith. 
Better English: and fewer Quibbles, 


There are but two things wherein I count the clergy chiefly 
concerned (as to university improvements) that I shall venture at 
present to make inquiry into. 

And the first is this, whether or no it were not highly useful 
(especially for the clergy who are supposed to speak Envlish to 
the people) that English exercises were imposed upon lads, if not 
in publick schools, yet at least privately. Not, but I am abun- 
dantly satisfied that Latin is the all in all and the very cream 
of the Jest: as also, that oratory is the same in all languages. 

. But yet it seems somewhat beyond the reach of 
ordinary youth, so to apprehend those general laws as to make a 
just and allowable use of them in all languages, unless exercised 
particularly in them. Now we know the "language that the very 
learned part of this nation must trust to live by, unless it be to 
make a bond or prescribe a purge (which possibly may not oblige 
or work so well in any other language as Latin) is the English. 
; ‘ And yet for the most part an ordinary cheesemonger 
or plumb-seller that scarce ever heard of a university, will write 
much better sense and more to the purpose than these younz 
philosophers, who injudiciously hunting only for words, make 
themselves learnedly ridiculous. 

The second inquiry that may be made is this, whether or no 
punning, quibbling, and that which we call joquing and such 
other delicacies of wit might not be very conveniently omitted. 
For one may desire but to Know this one thing: in what profes- 
sion shall that sort of wit prove of advantage. As for law, where 
nothing but the most reaching subtilty and the closest arguing is 
allowed of, it is not to be imagined, that blending now and then 
a piece of dry verse and wreathing here and there an old Latin 
saying into a dismal jingle, should give title toan estate or clear 
out an obscure evidence. And as little can it be serviceable in 
physick, which is made up of severe reason and well tryed expe- 
rimnents. And as for divinity—he that has in youth allowed 
bimself this liberty of academick wit, by this means has so 
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thinned his judgement, becomes so prejudiced against sober sence 
and so altogether disposed to trifling, that so soon as he gets hold 
of a text he presently thinks he has catched one of his old school 
questions ; and so falls a-flinging it out of one hand into another, 
tossing it this way and that; lets it run a little upon the line, 
then Tanutus, High Jingo, Come again ; here catching at a word, 
there lie nibbling and sucking at an and, a by, a quis or a quid, 
a sic and a sicut ; and thus minces the text so small, that his 
parishioners until he rendevouze it again, can scarce tell what's 
become of it.’ 

Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy. Lond., 1712. 


135. Gilbert Burnet, 1643-1715. (flandbook, pars. 356, 384.) 


The author of the History of the Reformation in England (1679—1631); 
of an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles ; and of a History of his oun 
Times. He enjoyed the personal friendship of the Prince of Orange, and 
was made Bishop of Salisbury in 1689, 


On the proper Conduct of Princes. 


I have had the honour to be admitted to much free conversatiun 
with five of our sovereigns, King Charles 11., King James IL, 
King William 11., Queen Mary, and Queen Anne. King 
Charles’s behaviour was a thing never enough to be commended ; 
he was a perfectly well-bred man, easy of access, free in his dis- 
course, and sweet in his whole deportment; this was managed 
with great art, and it covered bad designs; it was of such use to 
him, that it may teach all succeeding princes of what advantage 
an easiness of access and an obliging behaviour may be; this pre- 
served him; it often disarmed those resentments which his ill- 
conduct in everything, both public and private, possessed all 
thinking people with very early, and all sorts of people at last ; 
and yet none could go to him, but they were in a great measure 
softened before they left him; it looked like a charm that could 
hardly be resisted ; yet there was no good nature under that, nor 
was there any truth in him. King James had great application 
to business, though without a right understanding; that applica- 
tion gave him a reputation, till he took care to throw it off ; if he 
had uot come after King Charles, he would have passed for a 
prince of a sweet temper, and easy of access. King William was 
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the reverse of all this; he was scarce accessible, and was always 
cold and silent; he minded affairs abroad so much, and was so set 
on the war, that he scarce thought of his government at home; 
this raised a general disgust, which was improved by men of ill 
designs, so that it perplexed all his affairs, and he could scarce 
support himself at home, whilst he was the admiration of all 
abroad. Queen Mary was affable, cheerful, and lively, spoke 
much, and yet under great reserves, minded business, and came 
to understand it well; she kept close to rules, chiefly to those set 
her by the king, and she charmed all that came near her. Queen 
Anne is easy of access, aud hears everything very gently ; but 
opens herself to so few, and is so cold and general in her answers, 
that people soon find that the chief application is to be made 
to her ministers and favourites, who, in their turns, have an 
entire credit and full power with hcr; she has laid down the 
splendour of a court too much, and eats privately ; so that, ex- 
cept on Sundays, and a few hours twice or thrice a-week at night 
in the drawing-room, she appears so little, that her court is as it 
were abandoned. But of all these princes’ conduct, and from 
their successes in their affairs, it is evident what ought to be the 
measures of a wise and good prince, who would govern the nation 
happily and gloriously. 

The first, the most essential, and most indispensable rule for a 
king is, to study the interest of the nation, to be ever in it, and 
to be always pursuing it: this will lay in for him such a degree 
of confidence, that he will be ever safe with his people when 
they feel they are safein him. No part of our story shows this 
more visibly than Queen Elizabeth’s reign, in which the true in- 
terest of the nation was constantly pursued ; and this was so well 
understood by all, that everything else was forgiven her and her 
ministers both. Sir Simon d’Ewe’s journal shows a treatment of 
Parliament that could not have been borne at any other time or 
under any other administration. This was the constant support of 
King William’s reign, and continues to support the present reign,® 
as it will support all who adhere steadily to it. 

A prince that would command the affections and purses of this 
nation, must not study to stretch his prerogative, or be uneasy 
under the restraints of law. As soon as this humour shows itself, 
he must expect that a jealousy of him, and an uneasy opposition 


® This was written in the reign of Queen Auae 
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to him, will follow through the whole course of his reign; 
whereas, if he governs well, parliaments will trust him as much 
as a wise prince would desire to be trusted, and will supply him 
in every war that is necessary, either for their own preservation 
or the preservation of those allies with whom mutual interests and 
leagues unite him; but though, soon after the Restoration, a 
slavish Parliament supported King Charles in the Dutch war, 
yet the nation must be strangely changed before anything of that 
sort can happen again. 

From Burnet’s O.cn Times, closing pars. 


Character of William of Orange. 


He hada thin and weak body, was brown-haired, and of a 
clear and delicate constitution. He had a Noman eagle nose, 
bright and sparkling eyes, a large front, and a countenance com- 
posed to gravity and authority. All his senses were critical and 
exquisite. He was always asthmatical; and the dregs of the 
small-pox falling on his lungs, he had a constant deep couch. 
His behaviour was solemn and svrious, seldom cheerful, and but 
with a few. He spoke little, and very slowly, and most com- 
monly with a disgusting dryness, which was his character at all 
times, except in a day of battle; for then he was all fire, though 
without passion. He was then everywhere, and looked to every- 
thing. He had no great advantage from his education. De Witt 
discourses were of great use to him; and he, being apprehensive 
of the observation of those who were looking narrowly into every- 
thing he said or did, had brought himself under a habitual caution 
that he could never shake off, though, in another sense, it 
proved as hurtful as it was then necessary to his affairs. He 
spoke Dutch, French, English, and German equally well; and he 
understood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian; so that he was well 
titted to command armies compused of several nations. He had a 
memory that amazed all about him, for it never failed him. He 
was an exact observer of menand things. His strength lay rather 
in a true discerning and sound judgment than in imagination or 
invention. His designs were always great and good; but it was 
thought he trusted too much to that, and that he did not descend 
enough to the humours of his people to make himself and his 
notions more acceptable to them. This, in a government that 
had so much of freedom in it as ours, was more necessary than 
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he was inclined to believe. His reservedness grew on him; so 
that it disgusted most of those who served him. But he had 
observed the errors of too much talking more than those of too 
cold a silence. He did not like contradiction, nor to have his 
actions censured; but he loved to employ and favour those who 
had the arts of complaisance; yet he did not love flatterers. His 
genius lay chiefly in war, in which his courage was more admired 
than his conduct. Great errors were often committed by him; 
but his heroical courage set things right, as it inflamed those who 
were about him. He was too lavish of money on some occasions, 
both in his buildinzs and to his favourites; but too sparing in 
rewarding services or in encouraging those who brought intelli- 
gence. He was apt to take ill impressions of people, and these 
stuck long with him; but he never carried them to indecent re- 
venges. He gave too much way to his own humour almost in 
everything, not excepting that which related to his own health. 
He knew all foreign affairs well, and understood the state of every 
court in Europe very particularly. He instructed his own minis- 
ters himself; but he did not apply enough to affairs at home. He 
believed the truth of the Christian religion very firmly, and he 
expressed a horror of atheism and blasphemy; and though there 
was much of both in his court, yet it was always denied to him 
aud kept out of his sight. He was most exemplarily decent and 
devout in the public exercises of the worship of God; only on 
week-days he came too seldom to them. THe was an attentive 
hearer of sermons, and was constant in his private prayers and in 
reading the Scriptures; and when he spoke of religious matters, 
which he did not often, it was with a becoming gravity. His 
indifference as to the forms of church government, and his being 
vealous for toleration, together with his cold behaviour towards 
the clergy, gave them generally very ill impressions of him. In 
his deportment towards all about him, he seemed to make little 
distinction between the good and the bad, and those who served 
well or those who served him ill. He .oved the Dutch, and was 
much loved among them; but the ill returns he met from the 
English nation, their jealousies of him, and their perverseness 
towards.him, had too much soured his mind, and had in a great 
measure alienated him from them, which he did not take care 
enough to conceal, though he saw the ill effects this had on his 
business. He grew, in his last years, too remiss and careless as to 
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all affairs, till the treacheries of France awakened him, and the 
dreadful conjunction of the monarchies gave so loud an alarm to 
all Europe; for a watching over that court, and a bestirring him- 
self against their practices, was the prevailing passion of his whole 
life. Few men had the art of concealing and governing passions 
more than he had; yet few men had stronger passions, which 
were seldom felt but by inferior servants, to whom he usually 
made such recompences for any sudden or indecent vents he might 
give his anger, that they were glad at every time that it broke 
upon them, He was too easy to the faults of those about him 
when they did not lie in his own way or cross any of his designs; 
and he was so apt to think that his ministers might grow inso- 
lent if they should find that they had much credit with him, that 
he seemed to have made it a maxim to let them often feel how 
little power they had even in small matters. His favourites had 
a more entire power; but he accustomed them only to inform him 
of things, but to be sparing in offering advice, except when it was 
asked. I had occasion to know him well, having observed him 
very carefully in a course of sixteen years, I had a large measure 
of his favour, and a free access to him all the while, though not 
at all times to the same degree. The freedom that I used with 
him was not always acceptable; but he saw that I served him 
faithfully, so that, after some intervals of coldness, he always re- 
turned to a good measure of confidence in me. I was in many 
great instances much obliged by him; but that was not my chief 
bias towards him. I considered him as a person raised up by 
God to resist the power of France, and the progress of tyranny 
and persecution. After all the abatements that may be allowed 
for his errors and faults, he ought still to be reckoned among the 
greatest princes that our history, or indeed that of any other 
country, can afford. Burnet's Oun Times, bk, vi. 


136. John Norris, of Bemerton, 1657-1711. (Handbook, pars. 
343, 461.) 
A platonist theologian: and a man of fine genius and spirit, 
Angels’ Visita, 
How fading are the joyes we dote upon, 
Like apparitions seen and gone : 
But those which soonest take their flight, 
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Are the most exquisite and strong, 
Like angels’ visits short and bright ; 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 


No pleasure certainly is so divine 
As when two souls in love combine: 
He has the substance of all bliss, 
To whom a vertuous friend is given ; 
So sweet harmonious friendship is, 
Add but eternity, you'll make it Heaven. 
Out of nine stanzas, The Parting Misoellanies, p. 14. 


A Divine Hymn on the Creation. 


No power can justly praise him but must be 
As great, as infinite as he ; 
He comprehends his boundless self alone: 
Created minds too shallow are and dim 
His works to fathom, much more him. 
Our praise at height will be 
Short by a whole infinity, 
Of his all glorious Deity: 
He cannot have the full and stands in need of none. 


How large thy empire, Love, how great thy sway! 
Omnipotence does thee obey. 
What complicated wonders in thee shine! 
He that t’ Infinity itself is great 
Has one way to be greater yet ; 
Love will the method show— 
Tis to impart; what is’t that thou 
O Sovereign Passion canst not do? 
Thou mak'st Divinity itself much more divine. 
Out of fourteen stanzas. Ib., p. 68. 


Our Conversation in Heaven. 


And now since it appears to be a thing of so much reason and 
becomingness, and of so great use and advantage to have our 
conversation in heaven, we think we should easily be persuaded 
to enter upon this heavenly dispensation of life. The region we 
now converse in is very incommodiously seated and of an une 
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wholesome complexion, such as does not agree with the constitution 
of the soul, where she is always sickly and out of order, full of 
weaknesses and indispositions : why then do we not change our 
abode, and remove our dwelling into our native country, whcre 
there is a purer air anda more healthy climate? When we hear 
or read a description of a very pleasant country, such as the 
Bermuda Islands, where the sky is serene and clear, the air 
temperate and healthy, the earth fruitful and entertaining, where 
there are walks of oranges and woods of cedar trees; though we 
have no probable prospect of our going to dwell there, yet we 
can’t chuse ‘but often think, and sometimes dream of it, and 
wish ourselves the happiness of so pleasant an abode. Why 
then do not our thoughts dwell more in heaven, where besides 
the far greater delightsomness of the place, we have a particular 
interest and concern to invite us thither? ’Tis the hope of 
arriving at heaven at last that supports our life upon earth. 
Practical Discourses, vol. ii, 131. Fifteenth edition, 1740. 


137. Matthew Henry, 1662-1704. (//andbook, par. 395.) 


The commentator ; his works abound in ingenuity and good sense. 


Esaw’s third Marriage. Gen. xxviii, 6-9. 

This passage concerning Esau comes in, in the midst of Jacob’s 
story, either, 

i, To show the influence of a good example. Esau, though 
the bigger man, begins to think Jacob the better man, and 
disdains not to take him for his pattern in this particular instance 
of marrying with a daughter of Abraham. ‘The elder children 
should give to the younger an example of tractableness and 
obedience: it is bad if they do not: but it mends the matter 
pretty well, if they take the example of it from them as Esau 
here did from Jacob ; or, 

ii. To show the folly of an after-wit: Esau did well, but he 
did it too late. He saw that the daughters of Canaan pleased not 
his father; and might he not have seen that long ago, if he had 
consulted his father’s judgement as much as he did his palate ? 
And how did he now mend the matter? Why truly, so as to make 
ill worse, 1. He married a daughter of Ishmael, the son of » bond- 
woman who was cast out, and was not to inherit with Isaac and 
his seed; thus joining with a family which God had rejected, 
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and seeking to strengthen his own pretensions by the aids of 
another pretender. 2. He took a third wife, while, for aught 
appears, his other two were neither dead nor divorced. 3. He 
did it only to please his father not to please God. Now Jacob 
was sent into a far country, Esau would be all in all at home, 
and he hoped so to humour his father, as to prevail with him to 
make a new will and entail the promise upon him, revoking 
the settlement lately made upon Jacob. And thus (1) He was 
wise when it was too late, like Israel that would venture when 
the decree was gone forth against them, Numb. xiv. 40, and 
the foolish virgins, Matt. xxv. 10. (2) He rested in a partial 
reformation and thought by pleasing his parents in one thing, to 
atone for all his other miscarriages, It is not said that when he 
saw how obedient Jacob was, and how willing to please his 
parents, he repented of his malicious design against him: No, it 
appeared afterwards that he persisted in that, and retained his 
malice. Note, Carnal hearts are apt to think themselves as good 
as they should be, because in some one particular instance they 
are not so bad as they have been. Thus Micah retains his idols, 
but thinks himself happy in having a Levite to be his priest. 


Gen. xxx. 37. It becomes a man to be master of his trade, 
to be not only industrious but ingenious in it. 


Gen. xlii. 17. With tnose who fear God we have reason to 
expect fair dealing. 

‘The child Samuel grew before the Lord.’ Serve God as 
well as you can, and he will help you to serve him better. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 24. Those know not what true religion is, all 
wh:ose care it is to make it cheap and easy to themselves. 

Job i. 17. When Satan has God’s permission to do mischiet 
he will not want mischievous men to be his instruments in 
doing it, 

Eccl. xii. rr, 1a. The great Selden subscribed to this truth, 


when he owned that in all the books he had read he never found 
that on which he could rest his soul but in Holy Scripture, and 


especially Titus ii. 11, 12. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


Tue first part of this period extends from the accession of Anne 
to the close of the first French Revolution—from Pope to Cowper, 
from Addison to Burke, from De Foe to Walter Scott. At the 
beginning of the last century the chief foreign influence was 
French ; towards the end that of German literature began to be 


felt. 


The present century is remarkable for the revival of a taste 
for our older literature, for critical study, and for immense 
activity in all departments. 


ConTEMPORARY AUTHORS, 


AMEBICAN, GERMAN. FRENCH. 
G. Arnold. . 1666-1714 Lours xiv. 1638-1"1§ 
Cot. Mather.. 1663-1728 Bos . . . 1635-1317 Montfaucon . 1655-1741 
Fontenelle 1657-1754 
Rollin. . 1661-19541 
Mosheim . . 1694-1755 LeSage . . 16681749 
Bodmer . . 16y81783 Mortesquien. 168-1755 
Jon. Edwards 1703-1758 Gottshed 300-1766 Voltaire .  . 1Og4g—-1"78 
B. Franklin . 1706-1790 Haller. . 708-1777 Buffon. . . 1707-1788 
J.Bellany . 1719-19 Rousseau. . 1712-1998 
Pres. Davies . 1924-1761 Kilopstock. "24-1803 Viderotw .  . 3913-3784 
Washington . 1732-1799 Kant. . "24-1804 Helvetius. . 171§-1771 
Wieland . 733-1813 mdi - 6 «EITG=1"80 
8. Hopkius 1721-1803 Adelung . 932-1806 D’Alembert . 1717-1783 
Herder. 744-1803 St. Pierre. . 1737-1814 
N. Emmons . 1745-1840 Goethe. 949-1832 Mignot . . 1930-1590 
Schiller 59-1805 Volney - 3757-1820 
Dwight . . 41752-1817 Kotzebue . qo1-1819 Mme. de Stael 1766-1819 
Werner. 768-1823 Chateaubriand 1768-1848 
Lathrop . . 1992-1820 A. W. Schlegel 1767-1845 Michaud . . 1767-1839 
L. Woods. . 17974-1854 F.Schlegel . 1772-1828 
Novalis . . 17972-1801 Beranger. . 1780-1859 
Story . . - 1779-1845 Tieck . . . 1773-1853 La Mennais . 1782-1854 
Channing. . 1780-1842 Grimm . . 1785-1863 Malan... eee 
W. Irving . 1583-1859 Neander . . 1789-1850 Thierry . . 1795-18 
Dana e s s | 8 a 
J. ¥F. Cooper . 1489-1851 Uhland . . 1787-1862 Jouffroy . . 1796-1842 
B ant . e 1 = 
Prescott et 1490-1859 Heine. . 1799-1856 Comte o 1998-1857 
Bancroft . . 1800- 
Wayland. . 1796-1865 


Longfellow = 


180)= 
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138. Daniel de Foe, 1661-1731. (Handbook, pars. 405, 515.) 
The Plague at Blackwall, 


Much about the same time I walked out into the fields towards 
Bow, for I had a great mind to see how things were managed in 
the river, and among the ships; and as I had some concern in 
shipping, I had a notion that it had been one of the best ways of 
securing one’s self from the infection, to have retired into a ship; 
and musing how to satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned 
away over the fields, from Bow to Bromley, and down to Black- 
wall, to the stairs that are there for landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank or sea-wall, as 
they call it, by himself. I walked awhile also about, seeing the 
houses all shut up ; at last I fell into scme talk, at a distance, with 
this poor man. First I asked him how peuple did there-abouts ? 
Alas! sir, says he, almost desolate; all dead or sick: here are 
very few families in this part, or in that village, pointing at 
Poplar, where half of them are not dead already, and the rest 
sick. Then pointing to one house, There they are all dead, saic 
he, and the house stands open ; nobody dares go into it. A poor 
thief, says he, ventured in to steal something, but he paid dear 
for his theft, for he was carried to the churchyard too, last night. 
Then he pointed to several other houses. ‘There, says he, they 
are all dead, the man and his wife and five children. There, 
says he, they are shut up; you see a watchman at the door, and 
so of other houses, Why, said I, what do you du here all alone? 
Why, says he, I am a poor desolate man ; it hath pleased God I 
am not yet visited, though my family is, and one of my children 
dead, How do you mean then, said I, that you are not visited ? 
Why, says he, that is my house, pvinting to a very little low 
boarded house, and there my wife and two poor children live, said 
he, if they may be said tolive; for my wife and one of the children 
ure visited, but Ido not come at them, And with that word I 
saw the tears run very plentifully down his face; and so they did 
down mine too, I assure you. 

But, said I, why do you not come at them? How oan you 
abandon your own flesh and blood? Oh, sir, says he, the Lord 
forbid ; I do not abandon them; I work for them as much as | 
am able; and, blessed be the Lord, I keep them from want. And 
with that I observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven with a coun- 
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tenance that presently told me I had happened on a man that 
was ho hypocrite, but aserious, religious, good man; and his 
ejaculation was an expression of thankfulness, that, in such a 
condition as he was in, he should be able to say his family did 
not want. Well, said I, honest man, that is a great mercy, as 
things go uow with the poor. But how do you live then, and 
how are you kept from the dreadful calamity that is now upon 
us all? Why, sir, says he, I am a waterman, and there is my 
boat, says he, and the boat serves me for a house; I work in it 
in the day, and I sleep in it in the night, and what I get I lay it 
down upon thaf stone, says he, showing me a broad stone on the 
other side of the street, a good way from his house; and then, 
says he, I halloo and call to them till I make them hear, and 
they come and fetch it. 

Well, friend, said I, but how can you get money as a water- 
man? Does anybody go by water these times? Yes, sir, says 
he, in the way 1 am employed there does. Do you see there, says 
he, five ships lie at anchor? pointing down the river a good way 
below the town; and do you see, says he, eight or ten ships lie 
at the chain there, and at anchor yonder? pointing above the 
town. All those ships have families on board, of their merchants 
and owners, and such like, who have locked themselves up, and 
live on board, close shut in, for fear of the infection ; and I tend 
on them to fetch things for them, carry letters, and do what is 
absolutely necessary, that they may not be obliged to come on 
shore; and every night I fasten my boat on board one of the 
ship’s boats, and there I sleep by myself; and blessed be God 1 
am preserved hitherto. . . . . I came only now to call my wife, 
and hear how my little family do, and give them a little money 
which I received last night. My wife has answered that she 
cannot come out yet; but in half an hour she hopes to come 
and I am waiting for her. Poor woman, says he, she is brought 
sadly down; she has had a swelling, and it is broke, and I hope 
she will recover, but I fear the child will die; but it is the Lord! 
Here he stopt, and wept very much. 

Well, honest friend, said I, thou hast a sure comforter, if thou 
hast brought thyself to be resigned to the will of God ; he is deal- 
ing with us all in judgement. 

Oh, sir, says he, it is infinite mercy if any of us are spared ; and 
who am I, to repine? The Great Plague in London 
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The True-Born Englishman. <A Satire.® 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there : 

And ’twill be found upon examination 

The latter has the largest congregation : 

For ever since he first debauch’d the mind, 

He made a perfect conquest of mankind. . .. 
Then let us boast of ancestors no more, 

Or deeds of heroes done in days of yore, 

In latent records of the ages past, 

Behind the rear of time, in long oblivion plac’d ; 
The fame of families is all a cheat, 

It’s personal virtue only makes us great; 





A hieroglyphic state-machine 
Condemned to punish Fancy iu, 
On the Pillory. 


139. Richard Bentley, 1662-1742. (/andbook, pars. 372, 462.) 
The Free Thinker—a taste of his Quality. 


Our author to give us a taste of his sufficiency sets out with this 
sentence: ‘ As none,’ says he, ‘ but artificial designing men or 
crack-brained enthusiasts, presume to be guides to others in 
matters of speculation; so none who think they ought to be 
guided in those matters make choice. of any but such for their 
guides.’ Now besides the falseness of the propositions, here is a 
small fionre in rhetoric called nonsense in the very lines of this 
sentence. For if none but designing and crack-brained men pre- 
sume to be guides to others, those others, that make use of guides, 
must needs have them and no other. Where then is the choice # 
or what power is there of choosing, when there’s no room for 
comparison or preference ? As none, says he, but priests presume 
to be guides, so none make choice of any other guides but priests, 
As no member of the body presumes to see but the eye, so no 
man makes choice of any other member to see with but the eye. 
Is not here now an admirable period, with exact propriety of 
word and thought? 


® Written in reply to Tutchin’s ‘ Foreigner,’ an abusive poem, intended to inflamg 
the cry against King William and the Dutch, 
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But to pardon the false connexion of his as and so, what are we 
to understand here by matters of speculation? Why all specula- 
tion without exception, every branch of mathematicsand all science 
whatever? for there is not one word preceding that restrains the 
sense to speculations in theology. So that by this man’s reason- 
ing we are to say thus: no man must take Euclid or Newton for his 
cuide in speculation; they were designing men or crack-brained 
enthusiasts, when they presumed to write mathematics and become 
guides to others. As for our author, though he owns all arts and 
sciences must be known, to know any one thoroughly ; ; yet if you 
will believe him, he renounces all guides and is his own master, 
self-taught. He is a great astronomer without Tycho or Kepler, 
and an “architect without Vitruvius. And yet this mighty pre- 
tender has not broached one doctrine in all his book which he hag 
not borrowed from others and which has not been dictated by 
blind guides ages ago. 

But we'll indulge the mana little more, and suppose he did not 
mean speculations at large, but only in matters of religion, And 
then the sentence will run thus: That none else presume to be 
guides to others in speculative points of religion but either artificial 
designing men or crack-brained enthusiasts, Now the man is 
in his true colours; and though he blundered in the expression, 
this was the thought he endeavoured at. And by this we must 
infer that Erasmus, Grotius, and Bochart, and other great men that 
have wrote commentaries on the Bible, and presumed to be guides 
to others, were either crack-brained fools or designing knaves. Aud 
yet what is strange, these very men, with more of your own nation, 
the Chillingworths, the Cudworths, the Tillotsons, are honoured ir 
uther parts of his book and recommended as free-thinkers. What 
inconsistence is this! . . . What he here prescribes to others we 
must take for his own method; he defies all guides and inter- 
preters; he disclaims all assistance; he'll decide upon all points 
freely and supremely by himself; without furniture, and without 
proper materials. And, to speak freely, one would guess, by his 
crude performance, that he’s as good as his word. 


Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free Thinking, by 
Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, 1743. § 1. 
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140. Matthew Prior, 1664-1721. (Handbook, par. 184.) 
A melodious versifier, displaying in his lighter pieces much wit and 
fancy. His Alma, or the progress of the mind, is a humorous philosophic 
poem in the style of Hudtbras, 
Charity. 
Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounced, or angels sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breast inspire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw 
When Moses gave them miracles and law: 
Yet, gracious Charity! indulgent guest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 
Those specches would send up unheeded prayer, 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal’s sound were better than my voice; 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 


Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bound and due restriction knows; 
To one fix’d purpose dedicates its power, 

And, finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees, 
Knowledge shall ‘fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting Charity’s more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 

In happy triumph shall for ever live, 


And endless guod diffuse, and endless praise receive. 
Paraphrase of 1 Cor. rv. 


The Stomach the Seat of the Soul, 


As in a watch’s fine machine, 
Though many artful springs are seen ; 
The added movements, which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their secondary power 
From that which simply points the hour. 
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For, though those gim-cracks were away, 

(Quare* would not swear, but Quare would say) 

However more reduc’d and plain, 

The watch would still a watch remain : 

But, if the horal-orbit ceases, 

The whole stands still, or breaks to pieces ; 

Is now no longer what it was, 

And you may e’en go sell the case. 

So, if unprejudic’d you scan 

The goings of this clockwork man, 

You fifid a hundred movements made 

By fine devices in his head ; 

But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 

That tells his being what’s o’clock. 

If you take off his rhetoric trigger, 

He talks no more in mode and figure ; 

Or, clog his mathematic-wheel, 

His buildings fall, his ship stands still ; 

Or, lastly, break his politic-weight, 

His voice no longer rules the state: 

Yet if these finer whims are gone, 

Your clock, though plain, would still go on; 

But spoil the engine of digestion, 

And you entirely change the question. 

Alma’s affairs no power can mend ; 

The jest, alas! is at an end: 

Soon ceases all the worldly bustle, 

And you consign the corpse to Russell.> 
Alma. 





No longer shall the bodice aptly laced 
From thy full bosom to thy slender waist 
That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 
Henry and Emeana, 





View not this spire by measure given 

To buildings raised by common hands, 
That fabric rises high to heaven, 

Whose basis on devotion stands, 


® A watcomaker. » An undertaker. 
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141. Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745. (Handbook, pars. 189, 408, 523.) 


A writer remarkable for strength and purity of style, vigour of irony, 
and intimate knowledge of the weaknesses of human nature. 


The Academy of Legado, 


In the school of political projectors I was but ill entertained ; 
the professors appearing, in my judgment, wholly out of their 
senses, which is a scene that never fails to make me melancholy. 
These unhappy people were proposing schemes for persuading 
monarchs to choose favourites upon the score of their wisdom, 
capacity, and virtue; of teaching ministers to consult the public 
good; of rewarding merit, great abilities, and eminent services ; 
of instructing princes to know their true interest, by placing it on 
the same foundation with that of their people; of choosing for 
employments persons qualified to exercise them; with many 
other wild, impossible chimeras, that never entered before into the 
heart of man to conceive ; and confirmed in me the old observa- 
tion, ‘That there is nothing so extravagant and irrational, which 
some philosophers have not maintained for truth.’ 

I heard a very warm debate between two professors, about the 
most commodious and effectual ways and means of raising money 
without grieving the subject. The first affirmed, ‘the justest 
method would be, to lay a certain tax upon vices and folly; and 
the sum fixed upon every man to be rated, after the fairest man- 
ner, by a jury of his neighbours.’ The second was of an opinion 
directly contrary: ‘ To tax those qualities of body and mind for 
which men chiefly value themsclves; the rate to be more or less 
according to the degrees of excelling, the decision whereof should 
be left entirely to their own breast.’ The highest tax was upon 
men who are the greatest favourites of the other sex. Wit, valour, 
and politeness were likewise proposed to be largely taxed, and 
collected in the same manner, by every person’s giving his own 
word for the quantum of what he possessed. But as to honour, 
justice, wisdom, and learning, they should not be taxed at all, 
because they are qualifications of so singular a kind, that no man 
will either allow them in his neighbour, or value them in himself, 

The women were proposed to be taxed according to their beauty 
and skill in dressing, wherein they had the same privilege with 
the men, to be determined by their own judgment. But con- 
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stancy, chastity, good sense, and good nature, were not rated, 
because they would not bear the charge of collecting. 

To keep senators in the interest of the crown, it was proposed 
that the members should raffle for employments ; every man 
first taking an oath, and giving security, that he would vote for 
the court, whether he won or not; after which the losers had, 
in their turn, the liberty of raffling upon the next vacancy. 
Thus, hope and expectation would be kept alive; none would 
complain of broken promises, but impute their disappointments 
wholly to fortune, whose shoulders are broader and stronger than 
those of a mihistry. Gulliver's Travels. 





He gave it for his opinion that whoever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of his mankind and do more essential service 
to his country than this whole race of politicians put together. 

Ib. 


Good Manners. 


Good-manners is the art of making those people easy with 
whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy 
is the best bred in the company. As the best law is founded 
upon reasons, so are the best manners. And as some lawyers have 
introduced unreasonable things into common law, so likewise 
many teachers have introduced absurd things into good manners. 

One principal part of this art is, to suit our behaviour to the 
three several degrees of men ; our superiors, our equals, and, those 
below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat or drink 
is a breach of manners; but a tradesman or a farmer must be 
thus treated, or else it will be difficult to persuade them that they 
are welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, want of sense, are the three great sources of 
ill-manners; without some one of these defects, no man will 
behave himself ill for want of experience, or of what in the lan- 
cuage of fools is called knowing the world. 

As the common forms of good manners were intended for reu- 
lating the conduct of those who have weak understandings, so they 
have been corrupted by the persons for whose use they were 
contrived. For these people have fallen into a needless and end 
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less way of multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insupportable to 
every body else. 

There is a pedantry in manners as in all arts and sciences, and 
sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the overrating of any 
kind of knowledge we pretend to, And if that kind of knowledge 
be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater. For which reason 
1 look upon fiddlers, heralds, masters of the ceremonies, etc., to be 
greater pedauts than Lipsius or the elder Scaliger. . . . 

A necessary part of good manners is a punctual observance of 
time at our own dwellings, or those of others, or at third places, 
whether upon matter of civility, business, or diversion... . ] 
have known more than one ambassador and secretary with a very 
moderate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices with good 
success and applause, by the mere force of exactness and regu- 
larity, 

The Inconvenience of abolishing Christianity in England. 

I am very sensible, what a weakness and presumption it is to 
reason against the general humour and dispusition of the world. 
I remember it was with great justice, and a due regard to the 
freedom both of the public and the press, forbidden upon severe 
penalties to write or discourse or lay wagers against the Union, 
even before it was confirmed by parliament; because that was 
looked upon as a design to oppose the current of the people; which, 
besides the folly of it, is a manifest breach of the fundamental law 
that makes this majority of opinion the voice of God. In like 
manner, and for the very same reasin, it may perhaps be neither 
safe nor prudent to argue against the abolishing of Christianity, 
at a juncture when all parties appear so unanimously determined 
upon the point; as we cannot but allow from their actions, 
their discourses and their writings. However, I know not how, 
whether from the affectation of singularity, or the perverseness 
of human nature; but so it unhappily fails out, that 1 cannot be 
entirely of this opinion. ... 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must therefore be so 
bold as to borrow a distinction from the writers on the other side, 
when they make a difference between nominal and real 7rini- 
tarians. I hope no reader imagines me so weak to stand up in 
defence of real Christianity, such as used in primitive umes (if we 
may believe the authors of those ages) to have an iutlueuce upon 
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men’s belief and actions. To offer at the restoring of that would 
indeed be a wild project. It would be to dig up foundations ; to 
destroy at one blow all the wit, and half the learning of the king- 
dom ; to break the entire frame and constitution of things—and 
would be full as absurd as the proposal of Horace, where he advises 
the Romans all in a body to leave their city, aud seek a new seat 
in some remote part of the world, by way of cure for the cor- 
ruption of their manners. Every candid reader therefore will 
easily understand my discourse to be intended only in defence 
of nominal Christianity ; the other having been for some time 
wholly laid aside by general consent, as utterly inconsistent with 
our present schemes of wealth and power. Works, i. 225. Edin. 1798. 





False happiness is like false moncy, it passes for a time as well 
as the true, and serves some ordinary occasions; but when it is 
brought to the touch, we find the lightness and alloy and feel the 
logs. 


Poets and Poetry. 


Brutes find out where their talents lie 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 
A founder’d Aorse will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr’d gate ; 
A dog by instinct turns aside, 
Who sees the ditch too deep and wide, 
But man we find the only creature ; 
Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 
Who, when she loudly cries, forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there; 
And, where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs. . . 
Hobbes clearly proves that every 
creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature. 
The greater for the smallest watch, 
But meddle seldom with their match. 
A whale of moderate size will draw 
A shoal of herrings down his maw ; 
A fox with geese his belly crams ; 
4 wolf destrovs a thousand lambs: 


But search among the rhyming race, 

The brave are worried by the bave. 

If on Parnassus’ top you sit, 

You rarely bite, are always bit. 

Each poet of inferior size 

On you shall rail and criticise, 

And strive to tear you limb from 
limb ; 

While others do as much for him. 
The vermin only tease and pinch 

Their foes superior by an inch. 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Ifath smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite 
"em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum, 

Thus every poet in his kind 

Is bit by him that comes behind : 

Who, though too little to be seen, 

Can tease, and gall, and give the 
spleen. Rihtpsody on Poetry. 
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142. A. A. Cooper, Lord Shaftesbury, 1671-1713. (J/andbook, 
pars. 446, 461.) 

The Morulists appeared in 1709, and in the same year his Sensus 
Communis, an Essay on Wit and Humour, in which he detends the use of 
ridicule as a test of truth. His collected works were published in 1716, 
in three volumes, under the title of Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, Tie Moralists was read with great admiration by 
Leibnitz and Monboddo. Butler seems to have owed to his writings many 
of the views he expresses on the tendency of virtue to promote happiness, 
and on the ‘ moral sense.’ The following passage is praised by Mackintosh, 
as ‘lofty in its sentiments, and a» most elegant and musicab in its diction.’ 


Platonic representation of the Scale of Beauty and Love. 


You shall find then, said I (taking a grave Air), that it is pos- 
sible for me to be serious, and that "tis probable ] am growing 80 
for good and all. Your Over-seriousness awhile since, at such 
an unseasunable time, may have driven me perhaps into a con- 
trary Extreme, by opposition to sour melancholy Humour. 
But | have now a better Idea of that Meluacholy you discover'd ; 
and notwithstanding the humorous ‘Turn you were pleased to give 
it, Tam persuaded it was a different Foundation from anv of those 
fantastical Causes | then assigned tuit. ‘Love, doubtless, is at the 
bottom; but.a nobler love than such as common Beauties inspire.’ 

Here in my turn [ bean to raise my Voice, and imitate the 
solemn way you had been teachings me. * Anowing as you are, 
continued I, well-Anaedig aud experienced in all the Degrees and 
Orders of Beauty, in all the mysterious Charins of the particular 
Forms, you rise to what is more geueral ; aud with a larger Heart 
and Mind more comprehensive, you generously seek that which is 
highest in the kind. Not captivated by the Lineaments of a fair 
Face, or the well-drawn Proportions of a Human Body, vou view 
the Life itself and embrace rather the Mind which adds the 
Lustre and renders chiefly amiable, 

‘Nor is the Enjoyment of such a single Beauty sufficient to 
satisty such an aspiring Soul. It seeks how to combine more 
Reautys, and by what Coalition of these to form a beautiful 
Neciety Tt views Communitys, Friendships, Relations, Dutys, 
and considers by what Harmony of particular Minds the general 
Harmony is composed and Commonweal established. 

‘Not aatisfy'd even with Public Good in one Community of Men, 
it frames itselfa nobler Object, and with enlarzed aleet: n se: ke 
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the Good of Mankind. It dwells with Pleasure amidst tha 
Reason and these Orders on which this fair correspondence and 
goodly Interest is establish’d. Laws, Constitutions, civil and 
religious Rites; whatever civilizes or polishes rude Mankind; the 
Sciences and Arts, Philosophy, Morals, Virtue: the flourishing 
State of Human Affairs, and the Perfection of human Nature; 
these are its delightful Prospects, and this the Charm of Beauty 
which attracts it... . And since all Hope of this were vain and 
idle if no universal Mind presided ; since without such a supreme 
Intelligence and providential Care, the distracted Universe must 
be condemnéd to suffer infinite Calamitys; "tis here the generous 
Mind labours to discover that healing Cause by which the Intcrest 
of the Whole is securely established, the Beauty of things and the 
universal Order happily sustained.’ 
The Moratists, pt. i., sec. 3. Charactertstics, vol. ii. 


Perhaps the reader may think there is some truth in Gray's criticism, 
who ascribes Shaftesbury’s popularity to the following causes: ‘that men 
are prone to believe what they do not understand ;’ that ‘they are prone to 
tuke a new road, even when that road leads nowhere ;’ and ‘that Shattesbury 
is reckoned a fine writer, and seems always to mean more than he says,’ 


143. Sir Richard Steele, 1671-1729. (//undbook, par. 406.) 


A model of easy and lively style; one of the originators of the Ji:dler 
and other periodical Essays. 


On tedious Story-Tellers, 

Boccalini,® in his § Parnassus,’ indicts a laconic writer for 
speaking that in three words which he might have said in two, 
and sentences hin for his punishment to read over all the works 
of Gruiceiardine.’ This Guicciardine is so very prolix and circume 
stantial in his writings, that I remember our countryman Dr. Donne, 
speaking of that majestic and concise manucr in which Moses has 
described the creation of the world, adds, ‘ that if such an author 
as Guicciardine were to have written on such a subject, the world 
itself would not have been able tu have contained the books that 
yave the history of its creation.’ 

I look upon a tedious talker, or what is generally known by the 

8 A satirical writer of modern Rome. wry is much admired notwithstanding 

® The bistunan of Florence; bis bis- It prolixity. 
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name of a sturyeteller, to be much more insufferable than even a 
prolix writer. An author may be tossed out of your hand, and 
thrown aside when he grows dull and tiresome, but such liberties 
are so far from being allowed towards your orators in common 
conversation, that Jhave known a challenge sent a person for 
going out of the room abruptly, and leaving a man of honour in 
the midst of a dissertation. This evil is at present so very com- 
mon and epidemical, that there is scarce a coffee-house in town 
that has not some speakers belonging to it, who utter their 
political essavs, and draw parallels out of Baker's ‘Chronicle’ to 
almost every part of her Majesty's reign. It was’ said of two 
ancient authors, whe had very different beauties in their style, 
‘that if you took a word from: one of them, vou only spoiled his 
eloguence ; but if vou took a word from the other, you spoiled his 
sense.” Dhave often applied the first: part of this criticism to 
several of these cofiec-house speakers whom | have at present in 
iv thotwshts, thous the claracter chat is given to the last of 
those authors is what P would recommend to the imitation of my 
loving countrvinen, Bat itis net only public places of resort, 
but private clubs and conversations over a bottle, that are infested 
with this loquacious kind of animal, especially with that species 
which J comprehend under the name of a story-teller. 7 would 
earnestly desire these gentlemen to consider, that ne point of wit 
gr mirth at the end of a sterv can atoue for the halt-hour that 
has been Jost beture they come at it. | would likewise lay it 
home to their serious consideration, Whether they think that every 
Man Ww the company has nota mghd tu speak as well as themselves ? 
and whether they do not think they are invading another man’s 
property, When they engross the time, which should be divided 
egtully aneng the company, to their own private use? ,.. 

My ingenions kinsman, Mr. Humphrey Wagstaff,® used to say, 
*The life of man is too short for a stery-teller.’ 

Methusalem might be half an hour in telling what o'clock it 
was; but as fur us postdiluvians, we ought to do everything in 
haste; and in our speeches, as well as actions, remember that our 
time is short. A man that talks for a quarter of an hour tozether 
jn oumpany, if 1 meet him frequently, takes up a great part of my 
span. A quarter of an hour may be reckoned the eight-and- 
fortieth part of a day, a day the three huudred and sixtieth part 


* Av allusiun perhaps to Swift 
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of a year, and a year the three score and tenth part of life. By 
this moral arithmetic, supposing a man to be in the talking world 
one-third part of the day, whocver gives another a quarter of an 
houtr’s hearing, makes him a sacrifice of more than the four hun- 
dred thousandth part of his conversable life. 

I would establish but one great general rule to be observed in 
all conversation, which is this, ‘That men should not talk to 
please themselves, but those that hear them.’ This would make 
them consider whether what they speak be worth hearing; whe- 
ther there be cither wit’ or sense in what they are about to say; 
and whethersit be adapted to the time when, the place where, and 
the person to whom, it is spoken. For the utter extirpation of 
these orators and story-tellers, which T look upon as very great 
pests of society, T have invented a watch which divides the 
mindte inte twelve parts, after the same manner that the ordinary 
watches are divided into hours; and will endeavour to get a 
patent, Which shall oblige every club or company to provide theme 
selves with one of these watches, that shall lie upon the table, as 
an hour-slass is often placed near the pulpit, to measure out the 
leneth of a discourse. 

I shall be willing to allow a man one round of my watch, that 
is, A Whole minnte to speak in; but if he exoeeds that time, it 
bhall be lawful for any of the company to look upon the watch, or 
to call him duwn to order, Provided, however, that if any one 
cau make it appear he is turned of threescore, he may take two, 
or, if he pleases, three rounds of the watch without giving offence. 
Provided, also, that this rule be not construed to extend to the 
tair sex, Who shall still be at liberty to talk by the ordinary watch 
that is now in use. [ would likewise carnestly recommend this 
little automaton, Which may easily be carried in the pocket with- 
out any imcunibranee, to all such as are troubled with this 
nitirmity of speech, that upon pulling out their watches, they 
Wav have frequent occasion to consider what they are doing, and 
/s that means cnt the thread of the story short, and hurry toa 
conclusion. Tatler, No, celxiv. 


Lady Elizabeth Hast inga. 
Though her mien carries much more invitation than command, 
¢o behold her is an immediate check to loose behaviour; to love 
her was a liberal education, Ii, No, xix. 
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name of a stury-teller, to be much more insufferable than even a 
prolix writer. An author may be tossed out of your hand, and 
thrown aside when he grows dull and tiresome, but such liberties 
are so far from being alluwed towards your orators in common 
conversation, that I have known a challenge sent a person for 
going out of the reom abruptly, and leaving a man of honour in 
the midst of a disscrtation. This evil is at present so very com- 
mon and epidemical, that there is scarce a coffee-house in town 
that has not some spcakers belonging to it, who utter their 
political essavs, and draw parallels out of Baker's ‘Chronicle’ to 
almost every part of her Majesty's reign, It was said of two 
ancient authors, who had very different beauties in their style, 
‘that if you took a word from one of them, you only spoiled his 
eloquence ; but if you took a word from the other, you spoiled his 
sense.” J have often apphed the first part of this criticism to 
several of these coflec-house speakers whom T have at present in 
wy thoushts, thoush the character ihat is given to the last of 
those authors is what ] would recommend to the imitation of my 
loving countrvimen, But it is net only public places of resort, 
but private clubs and conversations over a bottle, that are infested 
with this loquacious kind of animal, especially with that species 
which I] comprehend under the name of a story-teller. 1 would 
earnestly desire these gentlemen tu consider, that) nu point of wit 
or mirth at the end of a story cau atone for the hall-hour that 
has been Jost before they come at it. | would likewise lay it 
home to their serious consideration, Whether they think that every 
luau in the company las nota right to speak as well as themselves ? 
and whether they do not think they are invading another man’s 
property, When they engross the time, which should be divided 
equally among the company, to their own private use? , .. 

My ingenious kinsman, Mr. Humphrey Waystaff,® used to say, 
‘The life of man is too short for a stery-teller.’ 

Methusalem might be half an huur in telling what o'clock it 
was; but as for us postdiluvians, we ought to do everything in 
haste; and in our speeches, as well as actions, remember that our 
time is short. A man that talks for a quarter of an hour tozether 
iu company, if [ meet him frequently, takes up a great part of my 
span. <A quarter of an hour may be reckoned the eight-and- 
fortieth part of a day, a day the three huudred and sixtieth part 
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of a year, and a year the three score and tenth part of life. By 
this moral arithmetic, supposing a man to be in the talking world 
one-third part of the day, whoever gives another a quarter of an 
hout’s hearing, makes him a sacrifice of more than the four hun- 
dred thousandth part of his conversable life. 

I would establish but one great general rule to be observed in 
all conversation, which is this, ‘That men should not talk to 
please themselves, but those that hear them.’ This would make 
them consider whether what they speak be worth hearing; whe- 
ther there be cither wit or sense in what they are about to say ; 
aud whetherst be adapted to the time when, the place where, and 
the person to whom, it is spoken. For the utter extirpation of 
these orators and story-tellers, which I look upon as very great 
pests of society, TP have invented a watch which divides the 
minute into twelve parts, after the same manner that the ordinary 
witches are divided into hours; and will endeavour to get a 
petent, which shall oblige every club or company to provide them- 
selves with one of these watches, that shall lie upon the table, as 
an hour-glass is often placed near the pulpit, to measure out the 
lenvth of a discourse. 

I shall be willing to allow a man one round of my watch, that 
is, a whole minute to speak in; but if he exceeds that time, it 
bhall be lawful for any of the company to look upon the watch, or 
w call him duwn to order, Provided, however, that if any one 
can make it appear he is turned of threescore, he may take two, 
or, if he pleases, three rounds of the watch without giving offence. 
Provided, also, that this rule be not construed to extend to the 
lair sex, Who shall still be at liberty to talk by the ordinary watch 
that is now in use. I] would likewise carnestly recommend this 
little automaton, which may eaxily be carried in the pocket with- 
out any incunmbrance, to all such as are troubled with this 
iufirmity of speech, that upon pulling out their watches, they 
nav have frequent cecasion to consider what they are dving, and 
i. that means cut the thread of the story short, and hurry toa 
e nclusion. Tutler, No. eclxiv. 


Lady Elizaheth 


Though her mien carries much rnore invitation than command, 
to behold her is an immediate check to loose behaviour; to love 
her was a liberal education, I., No, xlix. 
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Adversity supportable only by Religion. 

To make our life one decent and consistent action, we should 
have one constant motive in living, and that motive, a confidence 
in God. Had the Apostle Paul breathed in any other cause 
instead of application to the Almighty, he must on many occa- 
sions have ran toa violent death. For the heathen virtue pre- 
scribes death before stripes or imprisonment; but whatever 
pompous look, elegant pens may have given to the illustrious 
distressed (as they would have us think the persons are, who, to 
evade miseries, have squandered their lives, and rushed to death 
for relief), if we look to the bottom of things, we shall easily 
observe that it is not a feverous scorn of chains, or delicate dis- 
taste of an useless being (which two pretences include all the 
varnish that is put upon self-murder) but it ever was and ever 
will be pride or cowardice that make life insupportable. . .. As 
fear gives a false idea of sufferings aud attempts, as above our 
strength, though they are not such, so vanity makes things 
despicable and beneath us, which are really for our honour: but 
if men would sincerely understand that they are but creatures, all 
the distinctions of great and little, high and low, would be easily 
swallowed up in the contemplation of the hopes we entertain in 
the place we shall have in his mercy who is the Author of all. 

The Christian Hero, p. 23. 


144. Joseph Addison, 1672-1719. (Handbook, pars. 186, 407.) 


One of the models of English style. His papers in the Spectator are best 
known, and are remarkable for polished humour and for pure and easy lan- 
guage, The Sir Roger de Coverley papers are unrivalled. Among his 
poems, the Campaign, commemorating the victory of Blenheim, his 
Letters from Italy, and some of his hymns, are most popular. Cato, 
though cold and formal, contains some magnificent passages, 


The Political Upholsterer. 


There lived some years since, within my neighbourhood, a very 
grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed a man of more than 
ordinary application to business. He was a very early riser, and 
was often abroad two or three hours before any of his neighbours, 
He had a particular carefulness in the knitting of his brows, and 
a kind of impaticnce in all his motions, that plainly discuvered 
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he was always intent on matters of importance. Upon my 
inyuiry into his life and conversation, I found him to be the 
greatest newsmonger in our quarter; that he rose before day te 
read the ‘ Postman,’ and that he would take two or three turns tc 
the other end of the town before his neighbours were up, to see if 
there were any Dutch mails come in. He had a wife and several 
children, but was much more inquisitive to know what passed in 
Poland than in his own family, and was in greater pain and 
anxiety of mind for king Augustus’s welfare than that of hig 
nearest relations. He looked extremely thin in a dearth of news, 
and never enjoyed himself in a westerly wind. This indefa- 
tigable kind of life was the ruin of his shop; for about the time 
that his favourite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke and 
disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my mind till, 
about three days ago, as I was walking in St. James’s Park, I 
heard-somebody at a distance hemming after me; and who should 
it be but my old neighbour the upholsterer ? I saw he was reduced 
to extreme poverty by certain shabby superfluities in his dress ; 
for, notwithstanding that it was a very sultry day for the time 
of the year, he wore a loose greatcoat and a muff, with a long 
campaign wig out of curl, to which he had added the ornament 
of a pair of black garters, buckled under the knee. Upon his 
coming up to me, I was going to inquire into his present circum- 
stances, but was prevente@, by his asking me, with a whisper, 
whether the last letters brought any accounts that one might rely 
upon from Bender? I told him none that I heard of, and asked 
him whether he had yet married his eldest daughter? He told 
me no. But pray, says he, tell me sincerely what are your 
thoughts of the king of Sweden? For though his wife and 
children were starving, I found his chief concern at present was 
for this great monarch. I told him that I looked upon him as 
one of the first heroes of the age. But pray, says he, do you 
think there is anything in the story of his wound? And find- 
ing me surprised at the question,—Nay, says he, I only propose 
it to you. I answered that I thought there was no reason to 
doubt of it. But why in the heel, says he, more than in any 
other part of the body? Because, said I, the bullet chanced to 
light there. 

-Tnis extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended but he began 
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to launch out into a long dissertation upon the affairs of the 
north ; and after having spent some time on them, he told me he 
was in a great perplexity how to reconcile the ‘Supplement’ with 
the English Post, and had been just now examining what the 
other papers say upon the same subject. The ‘ Daily Courant,’ 
says he, has these words:—We have advices from very good 
hands that a certain prince has some matters of great importance 
under consideration. Thisis very mysterious; but the ‘ Postboy’ 
leaves us more in the dark, for he tells us that there are private 
intimations of measures taken by a certain prince, which time 
will bring to light. Now, the ‘ Postman,’ says he, who uses to be 
very clear, refers to the same news in these words:—'hie late 
conduct of a certain prince affords great matters of speculation. 
This certain prince, says the upholsterer, whom they are all so 
cautious of naming, 1 take to be ——. Upon which, though 
there was nobody near us, he whispered something in my ear, 
which I did not hear or think worthy my while to make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, where were 
three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon the bench, 
These, I found, were all of them politicians, who used to sun 
themselves in that place every day about dinner-time, Observ- 
ing them to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend’s acquaint- 
ance, I sat down among them. The chief politician of the 
bench was a great asserter of paradoxes, He told us, with a 
seeming concern, that by some news he had lately read from 
Muscovy, it appeared to him that there was a storm gathering 
in the Black Sea, which might in time do hurt to the naval forces 
of this nation. ‘l'o this he added, that, for his part, he could not 
wish to see the Turk driven out of Enrope, which he believed 
could not but be prejudicial to our woollen manufacture, He 
then told us, that he looked upon those extraordinary revolutions 
which had lately happened in those parts of the world, to have 
risen from two persons who were not much talked of; and those, 
says he, are Prince Menzikoff and the Duchess of Mirandola. 
He backed his assertions with so many broken hints, and such 
a show of depth and wisdom, that we gave ourselves up to his 
Opinions. ... 

When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the 
upholsterer began to exert himself upon the present negociations 
of peace, in which he deposed princes, settled the bounds of : 
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kingdoms, and balanced the power of Europe with great justice 
and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was going 
away; but had not gone thirty yards before the uphbolsterer 
hemmed again after me. Upon his advancing towards me, with 
a whisper, I expected to hear some secret piece of news waich he 
had not thought fit to communicate on the bench; but, instead 
of that, he desired me in my ear to lend him half-a-crown. In 
compassion to s0 needy a statesman, and to dissipate the. confu- 
sion I found he was in, I told him, if he pleased, I would give 
him five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when the great 
Turk was driven out of Constantinople; which he very readily 
accepted, but not before he had laid down to me the impossibility 


of such an event, as the affairs of Europe now stand. 
The Tatler, No. 155. 


The Works of Creation. 


I was yesterday, about sunset, walking in the open fields, 
until the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused my- 
self with all the richness and variety of colours which appeared 
in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they faded 
away and went out, several stars and planets appeared one after 
another, until the whole firmament was in aglow, The blue- 
ness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and enlivened by 
the season of the year, and by the rays of all those luminaries 
that passed through it. ‘The galaxy appeared in its most beau- 
tiful white. To complete the scene, the full moon rose at length 
in that clouded majesty which Milton takes notice of, and opened 
to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more finely shaded, 
and disposed among softer lights, than that which the sun had 
before discovered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, and 
taking her progress among the constellations, a thought rose in 
me which I believe very often perplexes and disturbs men of 
serious and contemplative natures. David, himself, fell into it 
in that reflection: ‘When I consider the heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou regardest him?’ In the same manner, when I con- 
sidered that infinite host of stars, or, to speak more philoso- 
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phically, of suns, which were then shining upon me, with those 
innumerable sets of planets or worlds which were moving round 
their respective suns—when I still enlarged the idea, and sup- 
posed another heaven of suns and worlds rising still above this 
which we discovered, and these still enlightened by a superior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so great a distance 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former as the 
stars do to us—in short, while I pursued this thought, I could 
not but reflect on that little insignificant figure which I myself 
bore amidst the immensity of God’s works. 

Were the sun which enlightens this part of the creation, with 
all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, utterly 
extinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore, The space they possess 
is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that it would 
scarce make a blank in the creation, The chasm would be im- 
perceptible to an eye that could take in the whole compass of 
nature, and pass from one end of the creation to the other ; 4s it 
is possible there may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more exalted than ourselves. We 
see many stars by the help of glasses which we do not discover 
with our naked eyes; and the finer our telescopes are, the more 
still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries this thought so far, 
that he does not think it impossible there may be stars whose 
light has not yet travelled down to us since their first creation. 
There is no question but the universe has certain bounds set to 
it; but when we consider that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite space to exert 
itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it? 

Spectator, No. 565. 


The Mountain of Miseries. 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfor- 
tunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, those who now 
think themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share they 
are already possessed of before that which would fall to them by 
such a division. As I was ruminating upon this, and seated 
in my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep, when, on a sudden, 
methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
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mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw them 
together ina heap. There was a large plain appointed for this 
purpose. I took my stand in the centre of it, and saw, with a 
great deal of pleasure, the whole human species marching one 
after another, and throwing down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain that seemed to 
rise above the clouds. There was a certain lady, of a thin, 
airy shape, who was very active in this solemnity. She carried 
a magnifying glass in one of her hands, and was clothed ina 
loose flowing robe, embroidered with several figures of fiends and 
spectres, that discovered themselves in a thousand chimerical 
shapes as her garments hovered in the wind. There was some- 
thing wild and distracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. 
She led up every mortal to the appointed place, after having 
very officiously assisted him in making up his pack and laying 
it upon his shoulders. My heart melted within me to see my 
fellow-creatures groaning under their respective burdens, and to 
consider that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay 
beforo me. There were, however, several persons who gave me 
great diversion. Upon this occasion I observed one bringing in 
a fardel,* very carefully concealed under an old embroidered 
cloak, which, upon his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to 
be poverty. Isaw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped themselves of a 
tawny skin. There were very great heaps of red noses, large 
lips, and rusty teeth. But what most of all surprised me, was a 
remark I] made, that there was not a single vice or folly thrown 
into the whole heap, at which I wag very much astonished, 
having concluded within myself, that every one would take this 
opportunity of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties, 
I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who, I did 
not question, came laden with his crimes; but, upon searching 
into his bundle, I found that, instead of throwing his guilt from 
him, he had only laid down his memory. He was followed by 
another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty instead of 
his ignorance. When the whole race of mankind had thus cast 
their burdens, the phantom which had been so busy on this occasion, 
seeing me an idle spectator of what passed, approached towards 


® 4. ¢. a bundle. The reader will remember Hamlet's question, “Who wozld 
fardels bear?” etc. 
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me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when, of a sudden, she held 
her magnifying-glass full before my eyes. I no sooner saw my 
face in it than I was startled at the shortness of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. The immoderate 
breadth of the features made me very much out of humour with 
my own countenance, upon which I threw it from me like a 
mask. It happened very luckily that one who stood by me had 
just before thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was too 
long for him. It was indeed extended to’a most shameful 
length ; I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, as long 
as my whole face. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion of 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second pro- 
clamation, that every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
affliction, and return to his habitation with any such bundle as 
should be allotted to him. Upon this, Fancy began again to 
bestir herself, and, parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particular packet. ‘The 
hurry and confusion at this time were not to be expressed. A 
poor galley-slave who had thrown down his chains took up the 
gout instead, but made such wry faces that one might easily per- 
ceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. It was pleasant 
enough to see the several exchanges that were made—for sick- 
ness against poverty, hunger against want of appetite, and care 
against pain. I must not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with a long visage had no sooner tuken upon him my 
short face, than he made such a grotesque figure in it, that as I 
looked upon him I coul@ not forbear laughing at myself, inso- 
much that I put my own face out of countenance. The poor 
gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I found he was 
ashamed of what he had done; on the other side, I found that 1 
myself had no great reason to triumph, for, as I went to touch 
my forehead, I missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceedingly prominent, I 
gave it two or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand 
about my face, and aiming at some other part of it. I saw two 
other gentlemen by me who were in the same ridiculous circum- 
stances. These had made a foolish exchange between a pair of 
thick bandy legs and two long trap-sticks that had no calves to 
them. One of these looked like a man walking upon stilts, and 
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was 80 lifted up into the air above his ordinary height, that his 
head turned round with it, while the other made such awkward 
circles as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely knew how to 
move forward upon his new supporters. The heap was at last 
distributed among the two sexes, who madea most piteous sight 
as they wandered up and down under the pressure of their several 
burdens, The whole plain was filled with murmurs and com- 
plaints, groans and lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking com- 
passion on the poor mortals, ordered them a second time to lay 
down their logds, with a design to give every one his own again. 
They discharged themselves with a great deal of pleasure, after 
which, the phantom who had led them into such gross delusions 
was commanded to disappear. There was sent in her stead a 
goddess of a quite different figure; her motions were steady ani 
composed, and her aspect serious, but cheerful. She every now 
and then cast her eyes towards heaven and fixed them upon 
Jupiter. Her name was Patience. She had no sooner placed 
herself by the Mount of Sorrows than, what I thought very 
remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree that it did nut 
appear a third part so big as it was before. She afterwards re- 
turned every man his own proper calamity, and teaching him 
how to bear it in the most commodious manner, he marched off 
with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he had not been 
left to his own choice as to the kind of evils which fell to his lut. 
Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of this 
vision, I learnt from it never to repine at my own misfortuncs, 
or to envy the happiness of another, since it is impossible fur 
any man to form a right judgment of his neighbour's sufferings ; 
for which reason also I have determined never to think too 
lightly of another’s complaints, but to regard the sorrows of my 
fellow-creatures with sentiments of humanity and compassion. 
Spectator, Nos. 558, 559. 


See the ‘Vision of Mirza’ (Spect., No. 159) for another specimen of 
this style. 
The Traveller's Hymn. 


How are Thy servants blest, oh Lord | 
How sure is their defence! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 
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In foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by Thy care, 

Through burning climes I passed unhurt, 
And breathe the tainted aire ,.. 


In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodness I’ll adore, 

And praise Thee for Thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 


My life, if Thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to Thee. 
Out of ten stanzas. 


* Classic Ground.” 


Wheresoe’er I turn my ravished eyes, 
Gay gilded scenes in shining prospect rise ; 
Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung ; 
Renowned in verse each shady thicket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 
Letter from Italy—addressed to Lord Halifax, Second stanza, 


Cato’s Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul. 


It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well, 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 
— Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
"Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to man. 

Cato, act Vv. 8c. I. 


* The Italian malaria. Plato on the Soul, a drawn sword being 
® In the scene, be has in his hand un the table near him. 
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The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome. 

Cato, act i, sc. I. 
*Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius: we'll deserve it. 

Lb., act i. ec. 1. 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

Ib., act ii. sc. 2. 


The woman that deliberates is lost. 
° Ib., act iv. sc. 1. 


And pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform 
Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm. 


The Campaign. 


145. Isaac Watts, 1674-1748. 


Psalm ec. 


Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy : 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 
He can create and he destroy. 


His sovereign power,without ouraid, 
Made us of clay and formed us men; 
And when like wandering sheep we 
stray'd, 
Ele brought us to his fold again. 
We'll crowd thy gates with thank- 
ful songs, 
High as the heavens our voices 
raise ; 
And earth with her ten thousand 
tongues, 
Shall fill thy courts with sound- 
ing praise, 


Wide as the world is thy command, 
Vast as eternity thy love ; 
birm as a rock thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to 
move, 1719.8 


Character of Marlborough. 


(Handbook, par. 210.) 


God exalted. 


Eternal Power ! whose high abode, 

Becomes the grandeur of a God, 

Infinite length beyond the bounds, 

Where stars revolve their little 
rounds. ... 


Lord, what shall earth and ashes do! 
We would adore our Maker too: 
From sin and dust to thee we cry, 
The Great, the Holy, and the High! 


Earth from afar has heard thy fame, 

And worms have learnt to lisp thy 
name ; 

But Oh, the glories of thy mind 

Leave all our soaring thoughts 
behind, 


God is in heaven, and men belcw, 

Be short our tunes, our words be 
few ; 

A sacred reverence checks our songs, 

And praise sits silent: on our 
tongues. Lyrics, bk. i. 


® Varied by Charles Wesley, 1741. 
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Lord@’s-Day Evening. 


Lord, how delightful tis to see, 

A whole assembly worship thee ! 

At once they sing, at once they 
pray, (way. 

They hear of heaven and learn the 


I have been there and still would go, 
’Tis like a little heaven below ; 

Not all my pleasure and my play 
Shall tempt me to forget this day. 


Oh, write upon my memory, Lord, 
The texts and doctrines ot chy werd, 
That I may break thy laws no 
more, 
But love thee better than before, 
[ divine, 
With thoughts of Christ and things 
Fill up this foolish heart of mine ; 
That, hoping pardon thro’ his blood, 
I may lie down and rest with God. 
Divine Songs for Children, 


The Mind the Standard of the Man. 
Were I so tall to reach the pole 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 


Lyrics, True Greatness 


The Earnest Student. 
‘Infinite Truth, the life of my desires, 
Come from the sky, and join thyself to me: 
I’m tired with hearing, and this reading tires ; 
But never tired of telling thee, 
’Tis thy fair face alone my spirit burns to see. 


‘Speak to my soul, alone; no other hand 
Shall mark my path out with delusive art: 
All nature, silent in His presence stand ; 
Creatures, be dumb at his command, 
And leave his single voice to whisper to my heart. 
‘Retire, my soul, within thyself retire, 
Away from sense and every outward show: 
Now let my thoughts to loftier themes aspire ; 
My knowledge now on wheels of fire, 
May mount and spread above, surveying all below.’ 
The Lord grows lavish of His heavenly light, 
And pours whole floods on such a mind as this: 
Filed from the eyes, she gains @ piercing sight, 
She dives into the infinite, 
And sees unutterable things in that unknown abyss. 


Lyrics, bk. i, 
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Directions for Reading. 

If the books which you read are your own, mark with a pen o1 
pencil the most considerable things in them which you desire tc 
remember. Thus you may read that book the second time over 
with half the trouble, by your eye running over the paragraphs 
which your pencil has noted. It is but a very weak objection 
against this practice to say, ‘I shall spoil my book;’ for I per- 
suade myself that you did not buy it as a bookseller, to sell it 
again for gain, but as a scholar, to improve your mind by it; and 
if the mind, be improved, your advantage is abundant, though 
your book yields less money to your executors. Logic, p. 75. 


The Seal of the Gospel. 


The gospel of Christ is like a seal or signet, of such divine 
graving that no created power can counterfeit it; and when the 
Spirit of God has impressed this gospel on the soul, there are so 
many holy and happy lines drawn or impressed thereby—so 
many sacred signatures and divine features stamped on the mind 
—that give certain evidence both of a heavenly signet and a 
heavenly operator. Sermons, i. p. 39- 


146. John Arbuthnot, 1675-1735. (J/undbook, pars. 189, 523.) 
Education of Martin Scriblerus by his father Cornelius. 

Four years of young Martin’s life having passed away, Mrs. 
Scriblerus considered it was now time to instruct him in the fun- 
damentals of religion, and to that end took no small pains in 
teaching him his catechism. But Cornelius looked on this as a 
tedious way of instruction, and therefore employed his head to 
find out more pleasing methods, the better to induce him to be 
fond of learning. He would frequently carry him to the puppet- 
show of the creation of the world, where the child, with exceeding 
delight, gained a notion of the history of the Bible. His first 
rudiments in profane history were acquired by seeing of raree- 
shows, where he was brought acquainted with all the princes of 
Europe. In short, the old gentleman so contrived it, to make 
everything contribute to the improvement of his knowledge, even 
to his very dress. He invented for him a geographical suit of 
clothes, which might give him some hints of that science, and 
likewise some knowledge of the commerce of different nations. 
He had a French hat with an African feather, Holland shirts and 
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Flanders lace, English cloth, lined with Indian silk; his gloves 
were Italian, and his shoes were Spanish. He was made to ob- 
serve this, and daily catechized thereupon, which his father was 
wont to call ‘travelling at home. He never gave him a fig or 
an orange but he obliged him to give an account from what 
country it came. In natural history he was much assisted by 
his curiosity in sign-posts, insomuch that he hath often confessed 
he owed to them the knowledge of many creatures which he 
never found since in any author; such as white lions, golden 
dragons, etc. He once thought the same of green men, but had 
since found them mentioned by Kercherus, and verified in the 
history of William of Newbury. 

His disposition to the mathematics was discovered very early, 
by his drawing parallel lines on his bread and butter, and inter- 
secting them at equal angles, so as to form the whole superficies 
into squares. But in the midst of all these improvements, a stop 
was put to his learning the alphabet ; nor would he let him pro- 
ceed to letter p till he could truly and distinctly pronounce c in 
the ancient manner, at which the child unhappily boggled for 
near three months. He was also obliged to delay his learning 
to write, having turned away the writing-master because he knew 
nothing of Fabius’s waxen tables.* 

Cornelius having read and seriously weighed the methods by 
which the famous Montaigne was educated, and resolving in 
some degree to exceed them, resolved he should speak and learn 
nothing but the learned languages, and especially the Greek, in 
which he constantly eat and drank according to Homer. But 
what most conduced to his easy attainment of this language, was 
his love of gingerbread, which his father observing, caused it to 
be stamped with the letters of the Greek alphabet ; and the child, 
the very first day, eat as far as iota.© By his particular applica- 
tion to this language above the rest, he attained so great a pro- 
ficiency therein that Gronovius ingenuously confesses he durst 
aot confer with this child in Greek at eight years old; and at 
fourteen he composed a tragedy in the same language, as the 
younger Pliny had done before him. He learned the Oriental 


® An allusion to the ancient mode of > He was taught to speak Latin before 
writing on waxen tablets with a stylus, he was taught his mother-tongue. 
or abarp-pointed pen. e t.¢. the ninth letter of the Greek 
alphabet. 
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languages of Erpenius, who resided some time with his father for 
that purpose. He had so early relish, for the eastern way of 
writing, that even at this time he composed, in imitation of it, 
the *‘ Thousand-and-One Arabian Tales,’ and also the ‘ Persian 
Tales,’ which have been since translated into several languages, 
and lately into our own with particular elegance by Mr. Ambrose 
Philips. In this work of his childhood he was not a little assisted 
by the historical traditions of his nurse. 

From Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus: a satire on human learning, 

the joint production of Arbuthnot, Pope, and Swift, 


147. Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, 1678-1751. (Handbook, 
par. 409.) 
Consolation in Exile. 

Dissipation of mind and length of time are the remedies to 
which the greatest part of mankind trust in their afflictions. But 
the first of these work a temporary, the second a slow effect; and 
such are unworthy of a wise man. Are we to fly from ourselves 
that we may fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to imagine 
that the disease is cured because we find means to get some 
moments of respite from pain? Or shall we expect from time, 
the physician of brutes, a lingering and uncertain deliverance ? 
Shall we wait to be happy till we can forget that we are miser- 
able, and owe to the weakness of our faculties a tranquillity 
which ought to be the effect of their strength? Far otherwise. 
Let us set all our past and present afflictions at once before our 
eyes. Let us resolve to overcome them, instead of flying from 
them, or wearing out the sense of them by long and ignominious 
patience. Instead of palliating remedies, let us use the incision- 
knife and the caustic, search the wound to the bottom, and work 
an immediate and radical cure.... 

You are. separated from your family and your friends. Take 
the list of them, and look it well over. How few of your family 
will you find who deserve the name of friends? And how few 
among these who are really such? Erase the names of such as 
ought not to stand on the roll, and the voluminous catalogue will 
soon dwindle into a narrow compass. Regret, if you please, your 
separation from this small remnant. Far be it from me, whilst I 
declaim against a shameful and vicious weakness of mind, to pro- 
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scribe the sentiments of a virtuous friendship. Regret your 
separation from your friends, but regret it like a man who de- 
serves to be theirs. This is strength, not weakness of mind; it is 
virtue, not vice. 

But the least uneasiness under the loss of the rank which we 
held is ignominious. There is no valuable rank among men, but 
that which real merit assigns. The princes of the earth may give 
names, and institute ceremonies, and exact the observation of 
them ; their imbecility and their wickedness may prompt them 
to clothe fools and knaves with robes of honour, and emblems of 
wisdom and virtue; but no man will be in truth superior to 
another, without superior merit: and that rank can no more be 
taken from us than the merit which establishes it. The supreme 
authority gives a fictitious and arbitrary value to coin, which is 
therefore not current alike in all times and in all places; but the 
real value remains invariable, and the provident man, who gets 
rid as soon as he can of the drossy piece, hoards up the good 
silver.... Vain men! ho# seldom do we know what to wish or 
to pray for? When we pray against misfortunes, and when we 
fear them most we want them most. It was for this reason that 
Pythagoras forbad his disciples to ask anything in particular of 
God. The shortest and the best prayer which we can address to 
Him, who knows our wants, and our ignorance in asking, is 
this :—TZhy will be done. Reflections on Exile. 


I have read somewhere or other—in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
I think—that History is Philosophy teaching by examples. 
On the Study of History, Letter 2. 


148. Thomas Sherlock, 1678-1761. (Handbook, pars. 462, 463.) 
Successively Master of the Temple, Bishop of Bangor, of Salisbury, and 


of London, 
The Immortality of the Sout. ° 


Had it not been for Philosophy, there had remained perhaps no 
Footsteps of any unbelievers in this great Article; for the Sense 
of Nature would have directed all right; but Philosophy mis- 
guided many. For those who denied Immortality, did not deny 
the common Sense of Nature, which they felt as well as others; 
but they rejected the Notion, and thought it false, because they 
could not find physical Causes to support the Belief, or thought 
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that they found physical Causes effectually to overthrow it. This 
account we owe to Cicero, one of the best Judges of Antiquity, 
who tells us plainly, that the Reason why many rejected the 
Belief of the Immortality of the Soul was because they could not 
form a Conception of an unbodied Soul. So that Infidelity is of 
no older a Date than Philosophy ; and a future State was not 
doubted ¢f till men had puzzled and confounded themselves in 
their Search after the physical Reason of the Soul’s Immortality. 
And now consider how the Case stands, and how far the Evidence 
of Nature is wéakened by the Authority of such Unbelievers. 
All Mankind ‘receive the Belief of a future Life, urged to it every 
Day by what they feel transacted in their own breasts: but some 
Philosophers reject this opinion, because they have no Conception 
of a Soul distinct from the Body; as if the Immortality of the 
Soul depended merely upon the Strength of human Imagination. 
Were the natural Evidence of Immortality built upon any par- 
ticular Notion of a human Soul, the Evidence of Nature might 
be overthrown by showing the Impossibility or Improbability of 
such Notion: but the Evidence of Nature is not concerned in any 
Notion ; and all the common Notions may be false, and yet the 
Evidence of Nature stand good, which only supposes Man to be 
rational, and consequently accountable; and if any Philosopher 
can prove the contrary, he may then, if his word will afterwards 
pass for anything, reject this and all other Evidence whatever. 
Discourses preached at the Temple, i, dis. 6. 


Infidelity tested, 

1 wish every Man who argues against the Christian Re- 
ligion, would take this one Serious Thought along with him, 
that be must one day, if he believes that God will judge the 
World, argue the case once more at the Judgment-Seat of God : 
and let him try his Reasons accordingly. Do you reject the 
Gospel, because you will admit nothing that pretends to be a 
Revelation? Consider well; is it a Reason that you will justify 
to the face of God? Will you tell him, that you had resolved 
to receive no positive Commands from him, nor to admit any of 
his Declarations for Law? If it will not be a good Reason then, 
it is not a good Reason now ; and the stoutest Heart will tremble 
to give such an impious Reason to the Almighty, which is a 
plain Defiance to his Wisdom and Authority. 1b., i, dis. 1. 
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149. Edward Young, 1681-1765. (Handbook, pars. 192, 193.) 


Has many scattered thoughts very impressive, His poems were long 
very popular, 
Introduction to the Night Thoughts. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep, 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. ... 


Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, ” 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world. 
Silence, how dead! and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor list’ning ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. Tis as the gencral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause! prophetic of her end... . 


The bell strikes one. We take no note of time, 
But from its loss. ‘lo give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours : 
Where are they ? With the years beyond the floud. 
It is the signal that demands despatch ; 
How much is to be done! my hopes and fears 
Start up alarm’d, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down—On what? A fathomless abyss ; 
A dread eternity ! how surely mine! 
And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How passing wonder He who made him such! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes, 
From diffrent natures marvellously mix’d ! 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguish’d link in being’s endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorb’d ! 
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Though sullied and dishonour’d, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite ! 
A worm! a god!—I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wond’ring at her own: How reason reels! 
Oh, what a miracle to man is man ! 
‘Triumphantly distress’d ! what joy, what dread! 
Alternately transported, and alarm’d ! 
What can preserve my life! or what destroy ! 
An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels ean’t confine me there. 

Night Thoughts, Night i. 


Procrastination. 


Be wise to day : tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of lite. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 

Year after year it steals till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That ’tis so frequent, ti7s is stranger still... 


All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage: when young, indeed, 

In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves ; and re-resolves ; then, dies the same. 
And why? Because he thinks himself immortal. 


All men think all men mortal, but themselves. 
%., Night ii. 
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"Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven. 
Night Thoughts, Night ii. 1. 376. 
Thoughts shut up, want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 
Ib,, Night ii, 1. 466. 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 
1b., Night ii. 1. 602. 
The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk . 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 
Ib., Night ii. 1. 633. 
A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man, 
Lb. Night iii. 
Pity swells the tide of love. Ib., Night iii. 1. 104. 


Man feels a thousand deaths in fearing one, Jb., Night iv. 


A God all mercy is a God unjust. db, Night iv. 1. 23 3. 


By night an atheist half believes a God. 
Zb., Night v. 1.177. 
Like our shadows, 


Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 
Ib., Night v. 1, 661 


That life is long which answers life’s great end. 

Ib., Night v. 1. 773. 
He sees with other eyes than theirs: where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a deity. ... 


They things terrestrial worship ag divine, 
His hopes immortal blow them by as dust... . 
His joys create, their’s murder, future bliss. 
Ib., Night viii. 


When final ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er creation. Ib., Night ix, 


The course of nature is the art of God. 
db,, Night ix. 1, 1265, 
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The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less and glows in every heart : 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 
Love of Fame, Satire 1, 
Some, for renown, on scraps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote. 
Ib., Satire i. 1, 89. 
Where nature's end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind. 
Ib., Satire ii, 1. 207. 
Time elaborately thrown away. The Last Day, bk. i. 
In records that defy the tooth of time. 
The Statesman’s Creed. 
Fond man! the vision of a moment made 
Dream of a dream ! and shadow of a shade; 
What worlds Last thou produced, what creatures famed, 
What insects cherished, that thy God is blamed ? 
Paraphrase of the Book of Job: deemed by some 
his finest work, 


The Death of Altamont, 


The evening before the Death of that noble youth whose last 
Hours suggested these Thoughts I was with him. No one 
was there but the Physician, and an Intimate whom he lov’d 
and whom he had ruin’d. At my coming in, he said; ‘ You and 
the Physician are come too late. I have neither Life nor Hope. 
You both aim at Miracles. You would raise the Dead.’ Heaven, 
I said, was merciful. ‘Or I could not have been thus guilty. 
What has it done to bless and to save me! I have been too strong 
for Omnipotence! I pluck’d down Ruin.’ .. . I was about to 
congratulate this passive Confessor, when he thus very passion- 
ately. ‘No!—no! let me speak on. I have not long to speak, 
my much injured friend! My Soul as my Body lies in ruins; in 
scattered fragments of broken thought: Remorse for the Past 
throws my thought on the Future. Worse dread of the Future 
strikes it back on the Past. I turn and turn and find no ray. 
Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on me, thou wouldst 
struggle with the Martyr for his Stake: and bless Heaven for the 
Flame :—That is not an everlasting flame; That is mot an 
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unquenchable fire.’ How were we struck! Yet soon after still 
more. With what a face of despair he cry’d out, ‘My principles 
have poison’d my Friend: my extravagance has beggar’d my Boy ; 
my unkindness has murdered my wife! And is there another 
Hell! Oh! thou blasphemed, yet most Indulgent, Lord God! 
Hell itself is a refuge, if it hides from thy Frown!’ Soon after 
his understanding fail’d. His terrified Imagination utter’d hor- 
rors not to be repeated, or ever forgot. And ere the sun arose, 
the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most wretched 

‘Altamont’ had passed away. 
The Centaur not Fabulous, in Six Letters on the Life in Vogue, p. 161, 
Lond, 1758. 


Pleasure and Infidelity generate each other. Eve doubted and 
then ate; most of Eve’s daughters first taste and then disbelieve. 





1b., p. 2. 
You may as well attempt to silence an Echo by strength of 
voice as a Wit by the force of reason. Tb., p. 4. 


He that will not fear shall feel the wrath of Heaven. 
Ib,, p. 119. 
No man ever thonght too highly of his Nature or too meanly 
of himself. Ib., p. 329. 
A man is often proud of his reason, which reason notwith- 
standing has evidently lost its authority with himself. 
Ib., p. 318. 
To be wise too late—is the exactest definition of a Fool. 
; Ib., p. 269. 


150. George Berkeley, 1684-1753. (//andbook, pars. 442, 4632.) 
The Obscurities of Scripture, 


EvPHRANOR. You seem Alciphron to think Obscurity a defect ; 
but if it shou’d prove to be no defect, there wou’d be no force in 
this Objection, Axc. I grant there wou’d not. Evupu. Pray tell 
me, are not Speech and Style instrumental to convey Thoughts 
and Notions, to beget Knowledye, Opinions and Assent? ALO. 
This is true. Eups. And is not the perfection of an instrument 
to be measured by the use to which it is subservient? Ato. It 
is. Eupx. What therefore is a defect in one instrument, may be 
none in another. Atc. I acknowledge this to be true. Evupu, 
And may we not say in general that every instrument is perfect 
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which answers the purpose or intention of him that useth it ? 
Atc. We may. Eup. Hence it seems to follow that no Man’s 
Speech is defective in point of Clearness, though it should not be 
Intelligible to all Men, if it be sufficiently so to those who he 
intended shou’d understand it; or though it shou’d not make 
parts be equally clear, or convey a perfect knowledge, where he 
intended only an imperfect hint. Axo. It seems so. Eupu. 
Ought we not therefore to know the intention of the Speaker, to 
be able to know whether his style be obscure through defect or 
design? Axc.,We ought. Evry. But is it possible for Man to 
know all the ends and purposes of God’s Revelations? Ac. It 
is not. EupH. How then can you tell, but the obscurity of some 
parts of Scripture may well consist with the purpose which you 
Know not, and consequently be no argument against its coming 
from God? .. . Is it at all absurd or unsuitable to the notion we 
have of God or Man, to suppose that God may reveal, and yet 
reveal with a reserve, upon certain remote and sublime subjects, 
content to give us hints and glimpses rather than views? May 
we not also suppose from the reason of things and the analogy of 
Nature that some points, which might otherwise have been more 
clearly explained, were left obscure meerly to encourage diligence 
and modesty; two virtues which if it might not seem disre- 
spectful to such great Men, I wou’d recommend to the Minute 
Philosophers ? 

Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher ; in seven Dialogues 

Dial. vi. sec, 8. 


Search for Truth. 


The eye by long use comes to see even in the darkest cavern ; 
and there is no subject so obscure but we may discern some 
glimpse of truth by long poring on it. Truth is the cry of all, 
but the game of a few. Certainly where it is the chief passion, 
it doth not give way to vulgar cares and views; nor is it con- 
tented with a little ardour in the early time of life, active perhaps 
to pursue but not so fit to weigh and revise. He that would 
make a real progress in knowledge must dedicate his age as well 
as his youth, the later growth as well as first fruits, at the altar 
of truth. 

Any one may err; only a fool will persist in error. 

Siris: on the Virtues of Tur Water and other Subjects, par. 363. 
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151. William Law, 1686-1761. (Handbook, par. 477.) 


Christianity requires a change of Nature—a New Life. 


That Christianity requires a New Life perfectly devoted to God 
is plain from the Spirit and Tenour of the Gospel. 

The Saviour of the World saith, that except a Man be born 
again, of Water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God. We are told that to as many as received him, to them 
he gave Power to become the Sons of God, which were born not of 
Blood, nor of the Will of the Flesh, nor of the Will of Man, but 
of God. 

These Words plainly teach us that Christianity implies some 
great Change of Nature, that as our Birth was to us a Beginning 
of a new Life and brought us into a Society of earthly Enjoy- 
ments, so Christianity is another Birth, that brings us into a 
condition altogether as new, as when we first saw the Light. 

We begin again to be, we enter upon fresh Terms of Life, have 
new Relations, new Hopes and Fears, and an entire change of 
every thing that can be called good and evil, He that is in Christ 
wa New Creature. 

It is not therefore any Number of moral Virtues, no partial 
Obedience, no Modes of Worship, no external Acts of Adoration, 
no Articles of Faith, but a new Principle of Life, an entire Change 
of Temper that makes us true Christians, As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God. 


A Practical Treatise on Christian Perfection, chap. ii. 


152. Thomas Tickell, 1686-1740. (Handbook, par. 183.) 


Addison. 


If dumb too long the drooping Muse hath stay’d, 
And left her debt to Addison unpaid, 

Blame not her silence, Warwick! but bemoan, 
And judge, oh, judge, my bosom by your own! 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires ? 

Slow comes the verse that real woe inspires ; 
Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart... . 
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Oh, gone for ever! take this last adieu, 
And sleep in peace next thy lov’d Montague. ... 


Ne’er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest, 
Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss convey’d 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. .. . 


He taught us how to live, and (oh! too high 
The price of knowledge) taught us how to die. 
Epistle to the Earl of Warwick on the death of Addison. 





Three times all in the dead of She spoke, she died. Her corse was 


night borne 

A bell was heard to ring, The bridegroom blithe to meet, 
And shrieking at her window thrice, He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

The raven flapp’d his wing... . She in her winding sheet. 
‘] hear a voice you cannot hear, Then to his Lucy’s new made grave 

Which says I must not stay ; Conveyed by trembling swains, 
I see a hand you cannot see, One mound with her, beneath one soc 

Which beckons me away.’ For ever he remains, 


Colin and Lucy, a Ballad. Out of eighteen stanzas. 


153. Thomas Warton, 1687-1745. (Handbook, pars. 213, 402.) 
Sonnet written on a Blank Leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon. 


Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 

By fancy’s genuine feelings unbeguil’d, 

Of painful pedantry the poring child ; 

Who turns, of these proud domes, the historic page, 
Now sunk by time and Henry’s fiercer rage. 
Think’st thou the warbling Muses never smil'd 
On his lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts, on themes unclassic falsely styl’d 
Intent. While cloister’d Piety displays 

Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 
Whence calls the pensive bard his pictur’d storea, 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 
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The Age of Elizabeth. 


The age of Queen Elizabeth is commonly called the golden age 
of English poetry. It certainly may not improperly be styled 
the most poetical age of these annals. 

Among the great features which strike us in the poetry of this 
period are the predominancy of fable, of fiction, and fancy, and 
a predilection for interesting adventures and pathetic events. I 
will endeavour to assign and explain the cause of this charac- 
teristic distinction, which may chiefly be referred to the following 
principles, sometimes blended, and sometimes operating singly ; 
the revival and vernacular versions of the classics, the importa- 
tion and translation of Italian novels, the visionary reveries or 
refinements of false philosophy, a degree of superstition sufficient 
for the purposes of poetry, the adoption of the machineries of 
romance, and the frequency and the improvements of allegoric 
exhibition in the popular spectacles. ... 

All or most of these circumstances contributed to give a 
descriptive, a picturesque, and a figurative cast to the poetical 
language. 'Thir effect appears even in the prose compositions of 
the reign of Elizabeth. In the subsequent age prose became the 
language of poetry. 

In the mean time general knowledge was increasing with a 
wide diffusion and a hasty rapidity. Books began to be multi- 
plied, and a variety of the most useful and rational topics had 
been discussed in our own language. But science had not made 
too great advances. On the whole, we were now arrived at that 
period propitious to the operations of original and true poetry, 
when the coyness of fancy was not always proof against the 
approaches of reason; when genius was rather directed than 
governed by judgment; and when taste and learning had so far 
only disciplined imagination as to suffer its excesses to pass 
without censure or control for the sake of the beauties to which 
they were allied. History of English Poetry, vol, iii., sec, 61. 


154. John Gay, 1688-1732. (Handbook, par. 185.) 
Best known by his Fables, and his Beggar’s Opera. 
The Court of Death. 


Death on a solemn night of state, 
In all his pomp of terror sat; 
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The attendants of his gloomy reign, 
Diseases dire, a ghastly train, 

Crowd the vast court. With hollow tone 
A voice thus thundered from the throne :~— 
‘This night our minister we name; 

Let every servant speak his claim ; 

Merit shall bear this ebon wand.’ 

All, at the word, stretch’d forth their hand. 

Fever, with burning heat possessed, 
Advanced, and for the wand addressed : 

‘? to the weekly bills appeal, 

Let those express my fervent zeal: 
On every slight occasion near 
With violence I persevere.’ 

Next Gout appears with limping pace; 
Pleads how he shifts from place to place ; 
From head to foot how swiit he flies, 

And every joint and sinew plies ; 
Still working, when he seems suppressed, 
A most tenacious stubborn guest. ... 

Stone urged his ever-growing force ; 
And, next, Consumption’s meagre corse, 
With feeble voice that scarce was heard, 
Broke with short coughs, his suit preferred,— 
‘Let none object my lingering way; 

I gain, like Fabius, by delay ; 
Fatigue and weaken every foe, 
By long attack, secure, tho’ slow.’ 

Plague represents his rapid power, 
Who thinned a nation in an hour. 

All spoke their claim, and hoped the wand 
Now expectation hushed the band, 

When thus tlie monarch from the throne : 
‘Merit was ever modest known. 

What! no physician speak his right !— 
None here !—but fees their toils requite. 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You Fever, Gout, and all the rest 

(Whom wary men as foes detest), 
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Forego your claim ; no more pretend : 
Intemperance is esteemed a friend ; 
He shares their mirth, their social joys, 
And, as a courted guest, destroys. 
The charge on him must justly fall 
Who finds employment for you all.’ 
Fable xvii. 

O’er the hills and far away. 

Beggars’ Opera, i. 1. 


Whence is thy learning? Hath thy’toil 
O’er books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Fables. The Shepherd and the Philosopher. 


And when a lady’s in the case 


You know all other things give place, 
Fables, The Hare and many Friends. 


Not showers to larks so pleasing, 
Nor sunshine to the bee ; 
Not sleep to toil so easing, 
As these dear smiles to me. 
Acis and Galatea: the music by Handel. 


Ts happiness your point of view, 
(I mean th’ intrinsic and the true) 
She’s found alike in every sphere, 


Who finds content will find her there. 
Fables. 


155. Alexander Pope, 1688-1744. (Handbook, pars. 63, 189.) 


Here it is deemed better, as in the case of Shakespeare and Milton, tu 
give a list of passages, with references, rather than long extracts 


Tis with our judgements as our watches; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
Essay on Criticism, line ro. 
Those rules of old, discover’d not devis’d, 
Are Nature still, but nature methodis’d. Db. 88. 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem : 
Tc copy nature is to copy them. Td. 139. 
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From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Essay on Criticism, line 133. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. Ib, 215. 
Th’ increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps o’er Alps arise. Jb, 232. 


True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d. Iv, 297. 


Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. Id. 310. 


And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. Ib. 348. 


A needless Alexandrine ends the song 
That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 


Lb. 351. 

Envy will Merit, as its shade, pursue; 
But, like a shadow, prove the substance true. Ib. 467. 
Good nature and good sense must ever join ; 
To err is human, to forgive, Divine. Lb. 524. 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. Eloisa to Abelard. 
O death, all eloquent! You only prove 
What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love. fb, 
He best shall paint them who shall feel them most. 

£6, last line. 


Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan. 
Essay on Man, epistle i, line 5, 
Oh, blindness to the future! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by heaven. 


Ib. i, 85. 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 

Jb. i. g2. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be blest, Jb. i. 96. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. DB, i. 123. 


2c2 
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Say what the use were finer optics given 
‘T” inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
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Essay on Man, epistle i. line 196. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance direction which thou canst not see ; 
And, spite of pride in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever ts, is right. ‘ 


The proper study of mankind is man. 


The young disease which must subdue at length, 


IB. i. 268, 


Lb. i, 290, 
Ib, ii. 2. 


Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The state of nature was the reign of God. 


Who first faught souls enslav’d and realms undone 


The enormous faith of many made for one. 
Order is heaven’s first law. 


‘ But sometimes Virtue starves, while Vice is fed :’ 


What then? Is the reward of Virtue bread ? 
Honour and state from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


A wit’s a feather, and a cheat, a rod: 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 


Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks, through Nature, up to Nature’s God. 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 


For virtue only makes our bliss below, 
And all our knowledge is, ourselves to Know. 


Ld, ii. 535. 


Lb. ii, 218. 
Lb. iii, 148. 


2, iii. 242. 
Lb, iv. 49. 


Ib, iv. 150. 


Lb, iv. 193. 
Ib. iv. 248. 
Ib, iv. 310, 
Ib. iv. 331. 


Ib, iv. 380. 


Ib, iv. 397. 
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"Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 


A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn, 
Moral Essays, epistle i. line 136. 


"Tis education forms the common mind, 
And as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d. Tb. i, 150. 


And you, brave Cobham, to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death. Tb. i. 262. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and me. Tb, ini, 4. 


Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 1b, iii. 286. 


Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven. Ib, iv. 42. 


To rest, the cushions and the dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. Id. iv. 149. 


Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend.* Id. iv. 


As yet a child, not yet a fool to fame, 


I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbcrs came. 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 128. 


Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! Ib, 170. 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. Ib, 201. 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he? Ib, 212. 


Satire of sense, alas! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 1b, 308 


® Said of Mr. Craggs. 
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Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have exprest, 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 330. 


Be it our poet’s praise 
That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stoop’d to truth, and moralized his song. 1b, 340. 


Where in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 
And solid pudding against empty praise. 
The Dunciad, book i. line 54. 


And gentle Dulness ever loves a joke. Lb. i, 540 


May you my Cam and Isis preach it long, 
‘The right divine of kings to govern wrong.’ Ib, iv. 188. 


Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restor’d, 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all.* Ib. iv. 654. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man; simplicity a child. On Mr. Gay. 


Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try’d ; 
The saint sustained it, but the woman dicd. 
On Mrs. Corbet, who died of cancer. 


Yet soft his nature, though severe his lay, 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. = On the Earl of Dorset. 


Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 
Imitations of Horace, bk. ii. ep. i. 1, 266. 


A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Rape of the Lock, cant. iii. 1. 16. 


® Compare this enamg with the onginal form when the Dunciad consisted of 
three books only. 
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How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
To the memory of an Unfortunate Lady 


The Messiah. 
The imagery and predictions of Isaiah versified in the form of the Polli 
of Virgil. 
Yeenymphs of Solyma! begin the song: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong, 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th’ Aonian maids,® 
Delight no more.—O thou my voice inspire 
Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son!°* 
From Jesse’s root behold a branch arise,4 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies: 
Th’ ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. ... 
Rise crowned with light, imperial Salem rise !¢ 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn.f 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Demanding life impatient for the skies! 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend,¢ 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped with products of Sabman® springs! 
For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 
And seeds of golden Ophir’s mountains glow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 


® Mount Pindus in Thessaly and © Isaiah Ix. 1. 
Aonia, a district of Boeotiu, once cele- f Isaiab 1x. 4. 


brated as haunts of the Muses. © Isaiah Ix. 3. 
b Jealah vi. 6, 4. h Sabea—Sheba—a district of Arabia 
© Jaaiah vil. 14, ix. 6. supposed rich in incense, etc. 


«@ Isaiah xi, 5. 
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No more the rising sun shall gild tne morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

Overflow thy courts: the Ligut H1msetr shall shine 
Revealed, and God’s eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns !# 


156. Joseph Butler, D.C.L., 1692-1752. (liandbook, pars. 
448, 471.) 
Punishment. 


But as divine punishment is what men chiefly ob ect against, 
and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to mention some 
circumstances in the natural course of punishments at present, 
which are analogous to what religion teaches us concerning a 
future state of punishment, indeed so analogous that as they 
add a further credibility to it, so they cannot but raise a most 
serious apprehension of it in those who will attend to them. 

Now the circumstances of these natural punishments particu- 
larly deserving our attention, are such as these :— 


a. They often follow actions of present advantage or pleasure: 

6. They are often greater than the advantage or pleasure of the acts 
they punish : 

c. They are often long delayed, and yet they come: 

d, They often come not gradually but suddenly: 

e. They are never certainly foreseen, and are seldom thought of at the 
time of the act: 

f. Opportunities once lost are sometimes never recalled : 

g. They are often, after a time, beyond alleviation by repentance : 

h. They follow neglect or thoughtlessness as well as passion ; and 

i. They are sometimes final and irremediable, 


‘These things are not what we call accidental, or to be met with 
only now and then, but they are things of every day’s ex- 
perience: they proceed from general laws, very general ones, by 


® Isaiah li. 6. liv. ro. 
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which God governs the world in the natural course of his provi- 
dence. And they are so analogous to what religion teaches us 
concerning the future punishment of the wicked, so much of 
piece with it, that both would be naturally expressed in the very 
same words and manner of description.— Because I have called, 
and ye refused: I also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock 
when your fear cometh. 

Analogy, Religious Tract Society’s edit., part i., chap. ii. 

» P- 43-46, abbreviated, 


Conscience meant to be Supreme. 


Let us now take a view of the nature of man, as consisting 
partly of various appetites, passions, affections, and partly of the 
principle of reflection or conscience, leaving quite out all consider- 
ation of the different degrees of strength in which either of them 
prevail; and it will further appear that there is this natural supe- 
riority of one inward principle to another, and that it is even part 
of the idea of reflection or conscience. 

Passion or appetite implies a direct simple tendency towards 
such and such objects, without distinction of the means by which 
they are to be obtained. Consequently it will often happen 
there will be a desire of particular objects in cases where they 
cannot be obtained without manifest injury to others. Reflection 
or Conscience comes in and disapproves the pursuit of them in 
these circumstances; but the desire remains. Which is to be 
obeyed, appetite or reflection ? Cannot this question be answered 
from the economy and constitution of human nature merely, 
without saying which is strongest? Or need this at all come 
into consideration ? Would not the question be intelligently and 
fully answered by saying, that the principle of reflection or con- 
science being compared with the various appetites, passions, and 
affections of men, the former is manifestly superior and chief, 
without regard to strength? And how often soever the latter 
happen to prevail it is mere usurpation. Indeed you cannot form 
a notion of this faculty conscience, without taking in judgement, 
direction, superintendency. This is a constituent part of the 
idea, that is, of the faculty itself. Had it strength as it has right; 
had it power as it has manifest authority; it would absolutely 


govern the world. 
Sermons, ii, p, 380-1, R. T.S. 
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157. Lord Chesterfield, 1694-1773. 
His writings are sensible, lively, and elegant in style; though wanting 
in noble sentiment, and in high moral principle, 


On Good-breeding. 


A friend of yours and mine has very justly defined good-breed- 
ing to be ‘ the result of much good sense, some good nature, and 
& little self-denial for the sake of others, and with a view to 
obtain the same indulgence from them.’ ‘Taking this for granted, 
it is astonishing to me that any body who has good sense and 
good nature can essentially fail in good-breeding. As to the modes 
of it, indeed, they vary, and are only to be acquired by observa- 
tion and experience; but the substance of it is every where and 
eternally the same. Good manners are to particular societies, 
what good morals are to society in general—their cement and 
their security. Mutual complacences, attentions, and sacrifices of 
little conveniences are as natural an implied compact between 
civilized people as protection and obedience are between kings and 
subjects. For my own part, I really think that next to the con- 
sciousness of doing a good action, that of doing a civil one is the 
most pleasing. ‘Thus much for good-breeding in general: I will 
now consider some of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few are wanting in the respect which they should show 
to those whom they acknowledge to be infinitely their superiors. 
It is the manner of showing this respect which is different. The 
man of the world expresses it in its fullest extent ; but naturaliy, 
easily, and without concern: whereas a man who is not used to 
good company expresses it awkwardly. The only rule, therefore, 
to be attended to is, to show that respect which every body means 
to show, in an easy, unembarrassed and graceful manner; and 
this observation and experience must teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part of 
them is, for the time at least, supposed to be ona footing of 
equality with the rest. But upon these occasions though no one 
is entitled to distinguished marks of respect, every one claims, 
and very justly, every mark of civility and good-breeding, Ease 
is allowed, but carelessness and negligence are strictly forbidden. 
... Itis much more so with regard to women; who, of what- 
soever rank they are, are entitled, in consideration of their sex, 
nox only to an attention out to an officious good-breeding from 
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men... . You must never usurp to yourself those conveniences 
and gratifications which are of common right; such as the best 
places, the best dishes, etc., but always decline them yourself and 
offer them to others; who, in their turn, will offer them to you: 
so that on the whole you will in your turn enjoy your share of 
the common right. 

There is a third sort of good-breeding in which people are the 
most apt to fail, from a very mistaken notion that they cannot 
fail at all. I mean with regard to one’s most familiar friends and 
acquaintances,or those who really are our inferiors ; and there un- 
doubtedly a greater degree of care is not only allowed, but proper. 
But ease and freedom have their bounds. A certain degree ot 
negligence becomes injurious and insulting ; and that delightful 
liberty of conversation among a few friends is soon destroyed, 
as liberty often has been, by being carried to licentiousness. 

Letters to his Son. 


158. Robert Blair, 1699-1746. (J/andbook, par. 194.) 
Author of Zhe Grave, once one of the most popular poems of Scotland. 
It isin sentiment like the poems of Young: but its language is as remarkable 
for Saxon words and general simplicity, as Young’s is for strained grandeur. 


Death’s shafts fly thick :—Here falls the village swain, 
And there his pamper’d lord. ‘The cup goes round ; 
And who s0 artful as to put it by ? 

"Tis long since Death had the majority ; 

Yet, strange, the living lay it not to heart. 

The Sexton, hoary-headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er stole 
A gentle tear, with mattock in his hand, 

Digs thro’ whole rows of kindred and acquaintance, 
By far his juniors. Scarce a skull’s cast up 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some passage of his life. ‘Thus, hand in hand, 
The sot has walk’d with Death twice twenty years ; 
And yet ne’er younker on the green laughs louder, 
Or tells a smuttier tale. When drunkards meet, 
None sings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 

More willing to his cup. Poor wretch! he minds not 
That soon some trusty brother of the trade 

Shall do for him what he has done for thousands. 
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The Grave, dread thing ! 
Men shiver when thou’rt named; Nature appalled, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness. .... 

Of joys departed, 
Never to return, how painful the remembrance. ... . 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help— 
But shrieks in vain! .... ? 

Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace! How calm his exit! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft. The Grave. 


159. James Thomson, 1700-1748. (Handbook, pars. 195, 279.) 


‘ Whose Seasons have been, are, and will be, loved and admired by all 
the world.’—JOHN WILSON. 


Work. 


It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtain’d the brighter palm of art, 

That soft yet ardent Athens learn’d to please, 

To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, 

In all supreme! complete in every part! 

It was not thence majestic Rome arose, 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart : 

For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows ; 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose. 


Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 

But in loose joy their time to wear away : 

Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought, 

Pleas’d on her pillow their dull heads to lay, 

Rude Nature’s state had been our state to-day ; 

No cities e’er their towery fronts had rais‘d, 

No arts had made us opulent and gay ; 

With brother-brutes the human race had graz’d ; 
None e’er had soar’d to fame, none honour’d been, none 

prais‘d. 
Great Homer’s song had never fir’d the breast 
To thirst of glory, and heroic deeds ; 
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Sweet Maro’s* muse, sunk in inglorious rest, 

Had silent slept amid the Mincian reeds: 

The wits of modern time had told their beads, 

And monkish legends been their only strains ; 

Our Milton’s Eden had lain wrapt in weeds, 

Our Shakespeare stroll’d and laugh’d with Warwick swains, 
Ne had my master Spenser charm’d his Mulla’s plains... . 


Ah! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch, who slugs his life away, 
Soon swallow’d in disease’s sad abyss ; 
While he whom toil has brac’d, or manly play, 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 
Castle of Indolence, canto ii.: The Bard’s Song. 


The Hymn of the Seasons. 


These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee.... 


Nature, attend! join, every living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join ; and ardent raise 
One general song! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes. 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms, 
Where o’er the rock the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake the astonished world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 


® Virgil, born on the Mincius. 
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Along the vale; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise ; whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall. 

So roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. . 


Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sen 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, ’tis nought to me; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 

When e’en at last the solemn hour shall come, 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression, But I lose 

Myself in Him, in light ineffable ! 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 

Hymn to the Seasons, 

Rule Britannia. 


When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main ; 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung this strain : 
‘Rule, Britannia, rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves!’ ... 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame ; 
But work their woe and thy renowa. 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ etc... . 
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The Muses, still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair : 
Blest isle! with matchless beauty crown’d, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
‘Rule, Britannia, ete.’ * 
From the masque of Alfred, 1780: the music by 
Dr, Arne. Oué of siz stanzas. 


But who can paint 
Like nature? Can imagination boast 


Amid Hs gay creation hues like hers? Spring. 


Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. Ib, 


An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressing virtue and approving heaven. Jo, 


® OTHER NaTIonaL Arms.—The words and music of ‘God save the Queen’ were 
by Henry Carey: it was written In 1715 as a Jacobite song, and was sung in 
1740 by Carey himself, with ‘James’ changed into ‘George:’ it first became very 
popular in 1745. ‘ Britain’s best bulwarks are her wooden walls,’ was by Dr. Arne. 


When Britain on her sea-girt shore 
Her ancient Druids erst address’d, 
What aid she cricd, shall I implore ¢ 
What best defence, by numbers 
press’d? 
The hostile nations round thee rise,— 
The mystic oracles replied,— 
And view thine isle with envious eyes; 
Their threats defy, their rage deride. 
Nor fear invasion from those adverse 
Gauls: 
Britain’s best bulwarks are her wooden 
walls. ... 


Hail, happy isle! What though thy 
vales 
No vine-impurpled tribute yield, 
Nor fann’d with odour-breathing gales 
Nor‘crops spontaneous glad the field, 
Yet liberty rewards the toil 
Of industry to labour prone, 
Who jocund ploughs the grateful svil, 
And reaps the harvest she has sown ; 
While other realms tyrannfc sway 
enthrals, 
Britain’s best bulwarks are her wooden 
walls, 


‘ Britons, strike home!’ was first published in ‘Queen Boadicea,’ 1696; the 


music by Henry Purcell. 


To arms, to arms, your ensigns 
straight display, 

Now set the battle in array ;— 

The oracle for war declares, 

Success depends upon our hearts and 


spears. 


Britons strike home! revenge your 
country’s Wrongs; 

Fight, and record yourselves in Druid’s 
songs. 
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Alone, ... they lived the rural day.... and talked— 
Or sighed and looked unutterable things. Summer. 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most.  <Avutumn. 


160, John Dyer, 1699-1758. (Handbook, par. 197.) 
View from Grongar Hill. 


Now I gain the mountain's brow, Ever charming, ever new, 

What a landscape lies below ! When will the landscape tire the 
No clouds, no vapours intervene : view ! . 

But the gay, the open scene, The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 
Does the face of nature show, The woody valleys, warm and low ; 


In all the hues of Heaven’s bow ! The windy summit, wild and high, 
And, swelling to embrace the light, | Roughly rushing on the sky ! 
Spreads around beneath the sigut... The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 
Below me trees unnumbered rise, The naked rock, the shady bower ; 


Beautiful in various dyes : The town and village, dome and 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue farm, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, Each give each a double charm, 
The slender fir that taper grows, As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread 

boughs, Grongar Hill. 


161, Philip Doddridge, 1702-1751. (Handbook, pars. 474, 485.) 


Author of the Family Expositor, the Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, etc, : one of the most learned, pious, and catholic-hearted men of his age. 


Reading the New Testament the readiest way to Conviction and 
Holiness. 


I have long been convinced that if anything can stop that 
progress of infidelity and vice, which every wise man beholds 
with sorrow and fear, that if anything can allay those animosities, 
which (unnatural as they are) have so long inflamed us, and 
pained the heart of every generous Christian ; in a word, that if 
anything can establish the purity and honour, the peace and 
glory of the Church, or spread the triumphs of personal and 
domestic religion among us, it must be an attentive study of the 
Word of God, and especially of the New Testament, that best of 
books; which, if read with impartiality and seriousness, under 
the influences of that blessed Spirit by whom it was inspired, 
would have the noblest tendency to enlighten and adorn the 
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mind, and not only to touch but to animate and transform the 

heart. 

The New Testament is a book written with the most con- 
summate knowledge of human nature; and though there area 
thousand latent beauties in it, which it is the business and glory 
of true criticism to place in a strong point of light, the general 
sense and design of it is plain to every honest reader, even at Dw 
very first perusal. It is evidently intended to bring us to God 
through Christ, ina humble dependance on the communication 
of his sanctifyifig and quickening Spirit; and to engage us toa 
course of faithful and universal obedience chiefly from a grateful 
sense of the riches of divine grace, manifested to us in the Gospel. 
And though this scheme is indeed liable to abuse, as everything 
else is; it appears to me plain in fact, that it has been, and still is, 
the grand instrument of reforming a very degenerate world; and, 
according to the best observations I have been able to make on 
what has passed about me, or within my own breast, I have 
found, that in proportion to the degree in which this evangelical 
scheme is reccived and relished, the interest of true virtue and 
holiness flourished, and the mind is formed to manly devotion, 
diffusive benevolence, steady fortitude, and, in short, made ready 
to every good word and work... . 

It must be universally granted, that the excellence of any 
performance is to be estimated by considering its design, and the 
degree in which it is calculated to answer it. The design of the 
Gospel history is summed up in the words which I have placed 
for my motto; which, though they are taken from the conclu- 
sion of St. John’s Gospel, are applicable, not only to all the other 
Evangelists, but likewise to the Acts of the Apostles, that in- 
valuable appendix to them. ‘ These things are written, that ye 
micht believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.’ 

I shall beg leave then to show how admirably the history 
before us is calculated to answer both these ends: viz. to produce 
a conviction of the truth of Christianity, and to make those good 
impressions on the heart, which may secure the eternal life and 
happiness of the reader. ... . 

First, every intelligent reader of this Evangelical History 
must have seen, that it is admirably adapted to produce and 
support, in all attentive and impartial minds, a strong conviction 
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® 
of the truth of Christianity ; and, by consequence, of the divine 
glories of Jesus the Christ, as the Son of God. .... 

To conclude this head, the history before us represents, in the 
most clear and convincing light, the genius of that doctrine which 
Christ taught, and of the religion which he came to settle in the 
world. When we view it as exhibited in human writings, we 
may mistake: for it is too often tinctured with the channel 
through which it has passed. Men of bad dispositions have 
warped it, to make it comply with the corruptions of their own 
hearts, and to subserve, in many instances, the schemes of their 
ambitious and worldly interests. Good men, insensibly influ- 
enced by a variety of prejudices, which, under fair and plausible 
forms, have insinuated themselves into their breasts, have fre- 
quently mistaken, not the essentials of Christianity (for no good 
man can mistake them), but the circumstantials of it; and have 
propagated their various and frequently contradictory mistakes, 
with a zeal, which nothing but an apprehension that they were 
its fundamentals could have inspired; and thus its original 
purity and beauty have been debased and obscured. But here 
we drink this water of life at its fountain-head, untainted and 
unmixed, and with that peculiar spirit, which, at a distance from 
it, is so apt to evaporate. Here we plainly pereeive there is 
nothing in the scheme but what is most worthy of God to reveal, 
and of his Son to publish—to publish to the world. Here we 
see, not, a8 in the heathen writers, some detached sentiment, 
finely heightened with the beauty of expression and pomp of 
. words, like a scattered fragment, with the partial traces of im- 
paired elegance and magnificence ; but the elevation of a complete 
temple, worthy of the Deity to whom it is consecrated; so har- 
monious a system of unmingled truth, so complete a plan of 
universal duty, so amiable a representation of true morality in 
all its parts, without redundancy and without defect, that the 
more capable we are of judging of real excellence, the more we 
shall be prepossessed in its favour. And if we have a capacity 
and opportunity of examining together with it the books which 
the followers of other religions have esteemed sacred, and the 
system of doctrines and manners which their respective founders 
have published to the world, we shall find how much the Gospel 
is credited by the comparison—shall indeed find the difference 
much like that of a coarse nicture of sunshine, from the original 
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beams of that celestial luminary. This I have so deeply felt in 
mine own heart, while reading these books, and especially while 
commenting upon them, that it has been matter of astonishment, 
as well as grief, to me, that there should be any mind capable of 
resisting evidence so various, so powerful, and so sweet. 

But this leads me to the other branch of the argument, in 
which IJ shall remind my reader, 

‘ Secondly, That these books are admirably adapted to make 
those good impressions on the heart which may prepare it for 
eternal life, thréugh the name of the Redeemer, of whose divine 
mission they contain such incontestible proofs. 

Now, the most effectual demonstration of this would be an 
attentive perusal of these books, not so much with a view to 
criticise upon them, as to give up the soul totheir genuine in~ 
fluence, and to leave the heart to be (if I may so express myself) 
carried away with the torrent whither it will: and the impulse 
cannot fail of being in some happy direction, and, amidst all its 
varieties, will undoubtedly bear us forward towards that per- 
fection of goodness and of happiness which is the great end of all 
our pursuits. 

For surely the breast of every well-disposed reader, under the 
influences of that blessed Spirit which guided the sacred penmen 
in these lively and well-chosen narrations, must, by every page 
of them, be inflamed with some devout passion: and his progress 
must often be interrupted with tears of holy delight, and with 
warm, and perhaps rapturous, aspirations of soul. Surely this 
adorable Saviour cannot be heard, cannot be seen, without ad- 
miration and love. Surely the heart must often, as it were, go 
out to meet him, with its cheerful hosannas to him that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Often must it rise in affectionate 
praises to the God and Father of all, who blessed this earth of 
ours with such a visitant, who enriched it with such an un- 
speakable, such an inestimable gift. A thousand times must it 
congratulate, and almost envy, the happy lot of those, who, 
dwelling on earth, though in the meanest cottages, when it was 
blessed with the presence of such a Teacher, such a Friend, had 
daily opportunities of’ conversing with him, And as often may 
it exult to think, that he is still near by his spiritual presence, 
carrying on the kind purposes of his appearance in mortal flesh; 
and waiting, by the dictates of his divine philosophy, to train up 
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the immortal spirits of men for their proper and complete hap- 
piness. Under the impression of that thought, how strongly 
must the soul be disposed to inquire after Christ, to form an 
acquaintance with him, to commit himself to his discipline and 
cuardianship, to trace his steps, and, as far as possible, to imbibe 
his spirit! What will appear so desirable as to secure his 
friendship, to be honoured with his high approbation, and en- 
riched with the blessings of his patronage and care? Receiving 
the divine oracles from his lips, what incomparable advantages 
have we for lcarning everything great and lovely) , What power- 
ful inducements diligently to labour, ardently to pray, liberally 
to dispense good, calmly to endure injuries, patiently to support 
the heaviest afflictions, and resolutely to meet the most dreadful 
death, if called out to encounter it in the way of our duty! 
Among many other good affections which the perusal of this 
history may naturally inspire, and which I have endeavoured 
often to suggest in the improvements which conclude each 
section, I cannot forbear mentioning one more; I 1nean a gene- 
rous and cordial love to our’ fellow Christians of every rank and 
denomination. I never reflect upon the New Testament in this 
view, but I find it difficult to conceive how so much of a con- 
trary temper should ever have prevailed amongst such multitudes 
who have professed religiously to receive it—yea, whose office 
hath been to interpret and enforce it. ‘Io have enlisted under 
the banner of Jesus, to have felt his love, to have espoused his 
interest, to labour to serve him, to aspire after the enjoyment of 
him, should, methinks, appear to every one, even on the slightest 
reflection, a bond of union too strong to be broken by the dif- 
ferent apprehensions that one or another of us may entertain 
(perhaps, too, after diligent enquiry) concerning the exact sense 
of some of the doctrines he taught, or the circumstantial forms 
of some of his institutions. A humble sense of our own weak- 
ness, and of the many imperfections of our character, which will 
never be more deeply felt than when we consider ourselves as 
standing before our Divine Master, will dispose us to mutual 
.candour, will guard us against the indecency of contending in his 
presence, and will, as St. Paul, with admirable spirit, expresses 
it, dispose us to receive one another, as Christ hath received us. 
Yea, our hearts will be so eagerly desirous of employing our life 
in serving him to the best purpose we can, that we shall dread 
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the thought of mis-spending, in our mutual animosities, accu- 
sations, and complaints, the time that was given us for ends so 
much nobler, and which is capable of being employed to the 
honour of our common Lord, and for the benefit of the Church 
and the World. 


Epiygram on his family motto ‘Dum vivimus vivamus,’ 


Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day ; 
Liye while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies, 
Lord, in my view let both united be ; 
1 live in pleasure when I live to thee. 


Uncertainty and Brevity of Life. 


To-morrow, Lord, is Thine, Waken by thine Almighty Power 
Lodged in Thy sovereign hand ; The aged and the young. 
And, if its sun arise and shine, 


It shines by Thy command, One thing demands our care ; 


Oh, be it stil] pursued ! 
The present moment flies, Lest, slighted once, the season fair 
And bears our life away : Should never be renewed. 

Oh, make thy servants truly wise, 


That they may live to-day. To Jesus may we fly 


Swift as the morning-light, [die 
Since on this wingéd hour Lest life’s young golden beams should 
Eternity is hung, In sudden endless night. 


162. Abraham Tuoker, 1705-1774. (Handbook, par. 440.) 


The Search Family. 

The Knowalls, confident in their abilities, soon think them- 
selves masters of whatever they undertake: they scorn to 
examine their principles minutely as betraying a want of genius 
and penetration, so they commonly take up their tenets at hap- 
hazard and then please themselves with showing how dexterously 
they can maintain them: more solicitous to gain the applause 
than promote the benefit of mankind: assuming, peremptory, 
overbearing, proving everything by demonstration, or expecting 
that their word should be taken in lieu of demonstration, impatient 
of contradiction themselves, and delighted to overthrow all who 
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but seemed to differ from them. This branch produced the 
Sophists of Greece, the Academics of after times who would 
maintain the pro and con upon any subject proposed, the school- 
men and popish doctors in the dark ages. .... 

The Search branch, not fond of putting themselves forward, have 
scarce ever composed a visible church, but lie dispersed up and 
down minding their own business quietly according to their 
several talents and stations. To this branch belong those who 
have made any real improvement, not only in philosophy, but 
in any art or science conducive to the benefit of mankind, and 
those who, wanting ability to strike out improvements of their 
own, endeavour fairly to understand and make a good use of 
those imparted to them by others. For many of the Searches 
have very moderate parts, but then they do the best that is to be 
done with them; on the other hand, we often find shining talents 
among the Knowalls, but then they seek no more than to shine 
with them, and ’tis well if they do not turn them tw mischievous 


purposes. 
The Light of Nature, by JOHN SEARCH, chap. 23. 


The Nature of Things. 


This expression has been employed by the orthodox Cudworth, 
in particular, building largely upon it as upon the sole stable 
foundation ; but it seems now to be chiefly in use among the 
freethinkers, who are very forward to tell you precisely what 
God can or cannot do; he cannot work a miracle, cannot give a 
revelation, cannot guide motions of a free agent, nor make such 
a one impeccable, nor annex rewards to an assent of the mind, 
nor make all his creatures of equal degree without continued 
gradation from his own perfections down to nothing; for these are 
contrary to the nature of things. If you ask what things they 
mean, or what by the nature of them, they will not vouchsafe, 
or rather cannot give an explanation, but are angry with you, as 
a captious person, for putting the question ; yet still go on to lay 
& mighty stress upon those words without having any clear or 
settled idea of their import. It seems extraurdinary that persons 
who are so severe upon others for using expressions they do not 
understand, should fall into the like absurdity themselves, and 
pretend to build demonstrations upon principles whereof they 
have no clearer or more adequate idea than the vulgar they affect. 
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to ridicule have of their mysteries: both lay an implicit de- 
pendence on words without a meaning, and both expect that a 
constant repetition of positive assertions chimed into their ears 
by others, should pass for proof and explanation. 

The Light of Nature, chap. 24, iii. 4. 


163. Henry Fielding 1707-1754. (Handbook, par. 518.) 
Jonathan Wild—his Principles. 


Jonathan Wild had every qualification necessary to form a 
great man. ,As his most powerful and predominant passion was 
ambition, so nature had, with consummate propriety, adapted 
all his faculties to the attaining those glorious ends to which this 
passion directed him, He was extremely ingenious in inventing 
designs, artful in contriving the means to accomplish his pur- 
poses, and resolute in executing them; for as the most exquisite 
cunning and most undaunted boldness qualified him for any 
undertaking, so was he not restrained by any of those weaknesses 
which disappoint the views of mean and vulgar souls, and which 
are comprehended in one general term of honesty, which isa 
corruption of HoNosTy, a word derived from what the Greeks 
call an ass. He was entirely free from those low vices of 
modesty and good-nature, which, as he said, implied a total 
negation of human greatness, and were the only qualities which 
absolutely rendered a man incapable of making a considerable 
figure in the world. He laid down several maxims as the certain 
methods of attaining greatness to which, in his own pursuit of 
it, he constantly adhered. As— 

1. Never to do more mischief to another than was necessary to 
the effecting his purpose; for that mischief was too precious a 
thing to be thrown away. 

a. To know no distinction of men from affection; but to 
sacrifice all with equal readiness to his interest. 

3. Never to communicate more of an affair than was necessary 
to the person who was to execute it. 

4. Not to trust him who hath deceived you, nor who knows he 
hath been degeived by you. 

5. To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious, and often dilatory 
in revenge. 

6. To shun poverty and distress, and to ally himself as close 
as possible to power and riches. 
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7. To maintain a constant gravity in his countenance and be- 
haviour, and to affect wisdom on all occasions. 

8. To foment eternal jealousies in his gang one of another. 

9. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; but always to 
insinuate that the reward was above it. 

ro. That all men were knaves or fools, and much the greater 
number a composition of both. 

11. That a good name, like money, must be parted with, or 
at least greatly risked, in order to bring the owner any advantage. 

12. That virtues, like precious stones, were vasily counter- 
feited; but the counterfeits in both cases adorned the wearer 
equally, and that very few had knowledge or discernment sufii- 
cient to distinguish the counterfeit jewel from the real. 

13. That many men were undone by not going deep enough 
in roguery ; as in gaming any man may be a loser who doth not 
play the whole game. 

14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as shopkeepers 
expose their goods, in order to profit by them. 

15. That the heart was the proper seat of hatred, and the 
countenance of affection and friendship. 

He had many more of the same kind, all equally good with 
these, and which were after his decease found in his study, as 
the twelve excellent and celebrated rules were in that of king 
Charles 1.; for he never promulgated them in his lifetime, not 
having them constantly in his mouth, as some grave persons 
have the rules of virtue and morality, without paying the least 
regard to them in their actions; whereas our hero, by a constant 
and steady adherence to his rules in conforming everything he 
did to them, acquired at length a settled habit of walking by 
them, till at last he was in no danger of inadvertently going out 
of the way ; and by these means he arrived at that degree of great- 
ness which few have equalled; none, we may say, have exceeded. 

Nor had he any of those flaws in his character which, 
though they have been commended by weak writers, have by 
the judicious readers been censured and despised. . . . In Wild 
everything was truly great, almost without alloy, as his im- 
perfections (for surely some small ones he had) were only such 
as served to denominate him a human creature, of which 
kind none ever arrived at consummate excellence. Indeed, 
while greatness consists in power, pride, insolence, and doing 
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mischief to mankind—to speak out—while a great man and a 
great rogue are synonymous terms, so long shall Wild stand 
unrivalled on the pinnacle of GREATNESS. Nor must we omit 
here, as the finishing of his character, what indeed ought to be 
remembered on his tomb or his statue, the conformity above 
mentioned of his death to his life; and that Jonathan Wild the 
Great, after all his mighty exploits was, what so few GREAT men 
can accomplish—hanged by the neck till he was dead. 


164. William @itt, Earl of Chatham, 1708-1788. (Z/andbook, 
r par. 422.) 
Speech on being taunted with his Youth.» 


Sir,—The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, charged 
upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content 
myself with wishing that J may be one of those whose follies may 
cease with their youth, and not of that number who are ignorant 
in spite of experience. Whether youth can be imputed to any 
man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the province of deter- 
mining; but surely age may become justly contemptible, if the 
opportunities which it brings have passed away without improve- 
ment, and vice appcars to prevail when the passions have sub- 
sided. The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age has 
only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object either of 
abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that his gray hairs 
should secure him from insult. Much more, sir, is he to be 
abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, 
and become more wicked with less temptation; who prostitutes 
himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of his life in the ruin of his country. But youth, sir, is not my 
only crime; I have been accused of acting a theatrical part, A 
theatrical part may either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or 
a dissimulation of my real sentiments, and an adoption of the 
opinions and language of another man, 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, 
and deserves only to be mentioned that it may be despised. I am 
at liberty, like every other man, to use my own language; and 


® These speeches were reported, from memory, by Johnson in the Gentleman's 
Wagazine, and were to some extent modified by him.—See Boswell's Johnson 1741. 
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though, perhaps, I may have some ambition, yet, to please this 
gentleman, I shall not lay myself under any restraint, nor very 
solicitously copy his diction or his mien, however matured by 
age, or modelled by experience. But if any man shall, by 
charging me with theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter any 
sentiment but my, own, I shall treat him as a calumniator and a 
villain; nor shall any protection shelter him from the treatment 
he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, 
trample upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity 
entrench themselves: nor shall anything but age ‘restrain my re~ 
sentment; age, which always brings one privilege, that of being 
insolent and supercilious, without punishment. But with regard, 
sir, to those whom | have offended, I am of opinion that if I had 
acted a borrowed part, I should have avoided their censure; the 
heat that offended them is the ardour of conviction, and that zeal 
for the service of my country which neither hope nor fear shall 
influence me to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my 
liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon public robbery. I 
will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the 
aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect him 
in his villany, and whoever may partake of his plunder. 


On the Employment of Indians in the Americun War. 


But, my lords, who is the man, that, in addition to the dis- 
graces and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorise and asgo- 
ciate to our arms, the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ? 
to call into civilized alliance, the wild and inhuman inhabitants 
of the woods ?—to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of 
disputed rights, and to wage the horrors of this barbarous war 
against our brethren? My lords, these enormities cry aloud for 
redress and punishment. But, my lords, this barbarous measure 
has been defended, not only on the principles of policy and neces- 
sity, but also on those of morality ; ‘ for it is perfectly allowable,’ 
says Lord Suffolk, ‘to use all the means which God and nature 
have put into our hands.’ I am astonished, I am shocked, to 
hear such principles confessed ; to hear them avowed in this 
house, or in this country. My lords, I did not intend to encroach 
go much on your attention; but I cannot repress my indignation 
—I feel myself impelled to speak. My lords, we are called upon 
as members of this house, as men, as Christians, to protest against 
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auch horrible barbarity !—‘ That God and nature have put into 
our hands!’ What ideas of God and nature that noble lord may 
entertain, I know not; but I know, that such detestable prin- 
ciples are equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! to 
attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres 
of the Indian scalping-knife! to the savage, torturing and mur- 
dering his unhappy victims! Such notions shock every precept 
of morality, every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of 
honour, ‘These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. I call 
upon that right reverend, and this most learned bench, to vindi- 
cate the religion of their God, to support the justice of their 
country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied sanc- 
tity of their lawn ;—upon the judges to interpose the purity of 
their ermine, to save us from this pollution. I call upon the 
honour of your lordships, to reverence the dignity of your ances- 
tors, and to maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and 
humanity of my country, to vindicate the national character. I 
invoke the genius of the Constitution. From the tapestry that 
adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble lord 
frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain 
did he defend the liberty, and establish the religion of Britain, 
against the tyranny of Rome, if these worse than Popish cruelties 
and inquisitorial practices are endured among us. ‘To send forth 
the merciless Indian, thirsting for blood! against whom ?—your 
Protestant brethren!—to lay waste their country, to desolate 
their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, by the aid and 
instrumentality of these horrible hell-hounds of war!—Spain can 
no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed herself 
with bloodhounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; 
we, more ruthless, loose those brutal warriors against our coun- 
trymen in America, endeared to us by every tie that can sanctify 
humanity. I solemnly call upon your lordships, and upon every 
order of men in the state, to stamp upon this infamous procedure 
the indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. More particularly, 
I call upon the venerable prelates of our religion, todo away this 
iniquity ; let them perform a lustration to purify the country 
from this deep and deadly sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to say 
more; but my feelings and indignation were too strong to have 
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allowed me to say less. I could not have slept this night in my 
bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, without giving 
vent to my steadfast abhorrence of such enormous and prepos- 
terous principles. 


Ingratitude God-ward a.great Sin. 


If you are not right towards God you can never be so toward 
man. The noblest sentiment of your heart is here brought to 
the test. Is gratitude in the number of men’svirtues? If it be, 
the highest benefactor deserves the warmest returns of gratitude, 
love, and praise. Jngratum qui dixerit omnia didit. If a man 
wants this virtue when there is infinite obligations to excite and 
quicken it, he will be likely to want all others towards his 
fellow-creatures, whose utnuost gifts are poor compared with those 
he daily receives from his never-failing Almighty friend. . 

Chatham’s Letters to Lord Camelford (his ward). 


165. James Harris, 1709-1780. (Handbook, pars. 427, 451.) 
Rules and Genius. 

It must be confessed, ’tis a flattering doctrine to tell a young 
beginner that he has nothing more to do than to trust his own 
genius and to contemn all rules as the tyranny of pedants. 
The painful toils of accuracy by this expedient are eluded, for 
geniuses like Milton’s harps are supposed to be ever tuned. 

But the misfortune is, that genius is something rare; nor can 
he who possesses it, even then by neglecting rules, produce what 
is accurate. ‘Those on the contrary who, though they want 
genius, think rules worthy their attention, if they cannot be- 
come good authors may still make tolerable critics; may be able 
to show the difference between the creeping and the simple, the 
pert and the pleasing, the turgid and the sublime—in short, 
may sharpen, like the whetstone, that genius in others which 
Nature in her frugality has not given to themselves, 

Indeed, I have never known, during a life of many years, and 
some small attention paid to letters and literary men, that genius 
in any art had been ever crampt by rules. On the contrary, I 
have seen great geniuses miserably err by trangressing them, and, 
like vigorous travellers who lose their way, only wander the 
wider on account of their own strength... . 


® Par. Lost, bk. ill, 365, 366, 
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We venture to add that if there be anything in Shakespeare 
objectionable (and who is hardy enough to deny it), the very 
objections as well as the beauties are to be tried by the same 
rules ; as the same plummet alike shows what is cut of the per- 
pendicular and what is in it, the same rules alike prove what is 
crooked and what is straight. 

We cannot admit that geniuses, though prior to systems, were 
prior also to rules, because rules from the beginning existed in 
their own minds and were a part of that immutable truth which 
is eternal and éverywhere. Aristotle, we know, did not form 
Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides; ’twas Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides that formed Aristotle. And this surely should teach 
us to pay attention to rules, inasmuch as they and genius are 
so reciprocally connected, that ’tis genius which discovers rules, 
and then rules which govern genius, Hermes, 


166. Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784. (Handbook, pars. 415, 534.) 


One of the great names in our literature. His high moral character, the 
sincerity of his religious convictions, the general soundness of his critical 
canons, the vigour of his style—all combine to excite respect and admira- 
tion. 


Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield, 


My Lord,—I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of 
the ‘World,’ that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your lordship. To be so 
distinguished, is an honour, which, being very little accustomed 
to favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the en- 
chantment of your address, and could not forbear to wish that I 
might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre; that 
I might obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending ; 
but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride 
nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had once 
addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted all the art of 
pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. 1 
had done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have his 
all neglected, be it ever so little. 
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Seven years, my lord, have now passed since 1 waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
the verge of publication, without one act of aasistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did 
not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and 
found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, .one who looks with" unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with heip? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till 1am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till Iam known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to 
confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed, though I 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have been 
long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
niyself with so much exultation, 

My lord, 
Your lordship’s most humble, 
Most obedient servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


ITis Dictionary. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature 
forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the labour of 
years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield 
the palm of philology, without a contest, to the nations of the 
continent. The chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors: whether I shall add anything hy my own writings to 
the reputation of English literature, must be left to time ; much 
of my life has been lost under the pressures of disease ; much has 
been trifled away ; and much has always been spent in provision 
for the day that was passing over me; but J shall not think my 
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employment useless or ignoble, if, by my assistance, foreign 
nations and distant ages gain access to the propagators of know- 
ledge, and understand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford 
light to the repositories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to 
Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle... . 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let 
it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed; and though 
no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and the 
world is little solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of 
that which it condemns, yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, 
that the English Dictionary was written with little assistance of 
the learned, and without any patronage of the great ; not in the 
soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of academic 
bowers, but amid inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and 
in sorrow. It may repress the triumph of malignant criticism to 
observe, that if our language is not here fully displayed, I have 
only failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto 
completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably 
fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of 
successive ages, inadequate and delusive; if the aggregated know- 
ledge and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians did 
not secure them from the censure of Beni; if the embodied critics 
of France, when fifty years had been spent upon their work, wero 
obliged to change its economy, and give their second edition 
another form, I may surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection, which, if I could obtain in this gloom of solitude, what 
would it avail me? I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success 
and miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with 
frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or 


from praise, 
Preface to Dictionary. 


Influence of Meditation. 


The great task of him who conducts his life by the precepts of 
religion, is to make the future predominate over the present, to 
impress upon his mind so strong a sense of the importance of 
obedience to the Divine will, of the value of the reward promised 
to virtue, and the terrors of the punishment denounced against 
crimes, a3 may overbear all the temptations which temporal hcpe 
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or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid equal defiance 
to joy and sorrow, to turn away at one time from the allurements 
of ambition, and push forward at another against the threats of 
calamity. It is not without reason that the Apostle represents 
our passage through this stage of our existence by images drawn 
from the alarms and solicitude of a military life; for we are 
placed in such a state, that almost everything about us conspires 
against our chief interest. We are in danger from whatever can 
get possession of our thoughts; all that can excite in us either 
pain or pleasure, has a tendency to obstruct the way that leads to 
happiness, and either to turn us aside or retard our progress... . 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the animal faculties 
in our provision for the present life arises the difficulty of with- 
standing their impulses, even in cases where they ought to be of 
no weight; for the motions of sense are instantancous, its objects 
strike unsought, we are accustomed to follow its directions, and 
therefore often submit to the sentence without examining the 
authority of the judge. Thus it appears, upon a philosophical 
estimate, that, supposing the mind at any certain time in an 
equipoise between the pleasures of life and the hopes of futurity, 
present objects, falling more frequently into the scale, would in 
time preponderate; and that our regard for an invisible state 
would grow every moment weaker, till at last it would lose all 
its activity, and become absolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put into our own 
hands, and we have power to transfer the weight to either side. 
The motives to a life of holiness are infinite, not less than the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than eternity of happi- 
ness or misery. But these can only influence our conduct as they 
gain our attention, which the business or diversions of the worl: 
are always calling off by contrary attractions. The great end, 
therefore, of piety, and the end for which all the rites of religion 
seem to be instituted, is the perpetual renovation of the motives 
to virtue, by a voluntary employment of our mind in the contem- 
plation of its excellence, its importance, and its necessity, which, 
in proportion as they are more frequently and more willingly re- 
volved, gain a more forcible and permanent influence, till in time 
they become the reigning ideas, the standing princijles of action, 
and the test by which everything proposed to the judgment is re- 
jected or approved. To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
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necessary that we weaken the temptations of the world, by re- 
tiring at certain seasons from it; for its influence, arising only 
from its presence, is much lessened when it becomes the object of 
solitary meditation, A constant residence amidst noise and 
pleasure inevitably obliterates the impressions of piety, and a 
frequent abstraction of ourselves into a state where this life, like 
the next, operates only upon the reason, will reinstate religion in 
its just authority, even without those irradiations from above, 
the hope of which I have no intention to withdraw from the 


sincere and the diligent. 
Rambler, No. vii. 


The Reverence paid to ancient Writers: and the Excellences of 
Shakespeare.—({In his later style.) 


That praises are without reason lavished on the dead, and that 
the honours due only to excellence are paid to antiquity, is a com- 
plaint likely to be always continued by those who, being able to 
add nothing to truth, hope for eminence from the heresies of 
paradox; or those who, being forced by disappointment upon 
consolatory expedients, are willing to hope from posterity what 
the present age refuses, and flatter themselves that the regard 
which is yet denied by envy will be at least bestowed by time. 
Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice of 
mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence it not from 
reason but from prejudice. Some seem to admire indiscriminately 
whatever has been long preserved, without considering that time 
has sometimes co-operated with chance; all perhaps are more 
willing to honour past than present excellence; and the mind 
contemplates genius through the shades of age, as the eye sur- 
veys the sun through artificial opacity. The great contention of 
criticism is to find the faults of the moderns and the beauties of 
the ancients. While an author is yet living, we estimate his 
powers by his worst performances, and when he is dead, we rate 
them by his best. 

Shakespeare may now begin to assume the dignity of an an- 
cient, and claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive 
veneration. He has long outlived his century, the term com- 
monly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever advantages 
he might once derive from personal allusions, local customs, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years been lost; and every 
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topic of merriment or motive of sorrow which the modes of arti- 
ficial life afforded him, now only obscure the scenes which they 
once illuminated. The effects of favour and competition are at 
an end; the tradition of his friendships and his enmities has 
perished ; his works support no opinion with arguments, nor 
supply any faction with invectives; they can neither indulge 
vanity nor gratify malignity, but are read without any other 
reason than the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only 
as pleasure is obtained; yet, thus unassisted by interest or 
passion, they have passed through variations of taste and changes 
of manners, and, as they devolved from one generation to another, 
have received new honours at every transmission. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature—the poct that holds up to his readers 
a faithful mirror of manners and of life. His characters are not 
modified by the customs of particular places, unpractised by the 
rest of the world; by the peculiarities of studies or professions, 
which can operate but upon small numbers; or by the accidents 
of transient fashions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine 
progeny of common humanity, such as the world will always 
supply and observation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and principles by 
which all minds are agitated, and the whole system of life is con- 
tinued in motion. In the writings of other poets, a character is 
too often an individual; in those of Shakespeare it is commonly 
@ species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much instruc- 
tion is derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shakespeare 
with practical axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of 
Euripides that every verse was a precept; and it may be said of 
Shakespeare that from his works may be collected a system of 
civil and economical prudence; yet his real power is not shown 
in the splendour of particular passages, but by the progress of 
his fable and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to re- 
commend him by select quotations, will succeed like the pedant 
in Hierocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespeare excels in 

coommodsting his sentiments to real life, but by comparing him 
with other authors. It was observed of the ancient schools of 
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declamation, that the more diligently they were frequented, the 
more was the student disqualified for the world, because he found 
nothing there which he should ever meet in any other place. 
The same remark may be applied to every stage but that of 
Shakespeare. The theatre, when it is under any other direction, 
is peopled by such characters as were never seen, conversing in a 
language which was never heard, upon topics which will never 
arise in the commerce of mankind. But the dialogue of this 
author is often so evidently determined by the incident which 
produces itand is pursued with so much ease and simplicity, 
that it seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to have 
been gleaned by diligent selection out of common conversation and 
common occurrences. 

This, therefore, is the praise of Shakespeare, that his drama is 
the mirror of life; that he who has mazed his imagination in 
following the phantoms which other writers raise up before him, 
may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies by reading human 
sentiments in human language; by scenes by which a hermit 
may estimate the transactions of the world, and a confessor pre~ 
dict the progress of the passions, 


Preface to Shakespeare. Works, vol. v. 


Dryden and Pope.—C(In his latest and best style.) 


Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment were not 
llotted in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pepe. The recti- 
tude of Dryden’s mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission 
of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to apply all the 
judgment that he had. He wrote, and professed to write, merely 
for the people ; and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 
He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers; he never 
atternpted to make that better which was already good, nor often 
to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as 
he tells us, with very little consideration; when occasion or 
necessity called upon him, he poured out what the present 
moment happened to supply, and when once it had passed the 
press, ejected it from his mind; for when he had no pecuniary 
interest, he had no further solicitude. Pope was not content to 
satisfy, he desired to excel, and therefore always endeavoured to 

2E2 
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do his best ; he did not court the candour, but dared the judg- 
ment of his reader, and expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with 
minute and punctilious observation, and retouched every part 
with indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be for-" 
given. For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hands, 
while he considered and reconsidered them. 

His declaration that his care for his works ceased at their pub- 
lication was not strictly true. His parental attention never 
abandoned them; what he found amiss in the first edition he 
silently corrected in those that followed. He appears to have 
rovised the Jliad, and freed it from some of its imperfections; 
and the Essay on Criticism received many improvements after 
its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he altered 
without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden, but Dryden certainly wanted the dili- 
zence of Pope. : 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to 
Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who, before 
he became an author, had been allowed more time for study, 
with better means of information. His mind has a larger range, 
and he collects his images and illustrations from a more exten- 
sive circumference of science. Dryden knew more of man in his 
veneral nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation; those of 
Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the know- 
ledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either, for both excelled like- 
wise in prose; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his pre- 
decessor. The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of 
Pope is cautious aud uniform, Dryden obeys the motions of his 
own mind; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of compo- 
sition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid; Tope is 
always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural 
field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exu- 
berance of abundant vegetation; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius—that power which constitutes a poet; that quality 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that 
energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and animates—the 
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superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. 
It is not to be inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had only 
a little, because Dryden had more; for every other writer since 
Mi!‘on must give place to Pope; and even of Dryden it must be 
said, that if he has brighter paragraphs he has not better poems. 
Dryden’s performances were always hasty, either excited by some 
external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he composed 
without consideration, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was 
all that he softight, and all that he gave, The dilatory caution 
of Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that study might produce or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, 
Pope continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden’s fire the blaze 
is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regular and constant. 
Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below 
it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with 


perpetual delight. 
Lives of the Poets. 


Earliest Poetry often the best. 


Wherever I went, I found that poetry was considered as the 
highest learning, and regarded with a veneration somewhat 
approaching to that which man would pay to the angelic nature. 
And it yet fills me with wonder, that in almost all countries the 
most ancient poets are considered as the best; whether it be that 
every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradually attained, 
and poetry is a gift conferred at once; or that the first poetry of 
every nation surprised them as a novelty, and retained the credit 
by consent which it received by accident at first; or whether, as 
the province of poetry is to describe nature and passion, which 
are always the same, the first writers took possession of the most 
striking objects for description, and the most probable occurrences 
for fiction, and left nothing for those that followed them but 
transcriptions of the same events and new combinations of the 
same images. Whatever be the reason, it is commonly observed 
that the early writers are in possession of nature, and their 
followers of art; that the first excel in strength and invention, 
and the latter in elegance and refinement. 

I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious fraternity. I 
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read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat by 
memory the volumes that are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. 


But I soon found that no man was ever great by imitation. 
Rasselas, 





With slavish tenets taint our poison’d youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 
London, |, 56. 

Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. , 

Yb., l. 166. 
That mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

Io. 1. 176. 


On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. . . . 
He left a name, at which the world grew pale, . 
To point a novel, or adorn a tale. 
Vanity of Human Wishes. 


In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ; 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show. 


When Learning’s triumph «er her barbarous foes, 
First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new... . 
Then Jonson came, instructed from the school 
To please on method and invent by rule;... 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays 
For those who durst not censure, scarce could praise: ... 
The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wished for Jonson’s art or Shakespeare’s flame : 
Themselves they studied, as they felt they writ: 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit... . 
The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 
For we that live to please must please to live. 
Prologue on the Opening of Drury Lane Theatre. 
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Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 
Rest here distressed by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before; 
Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 
Epitaph on Claude Phillips, the musician, 


On the Death of Robert Levett, a practiser in Physick. 


I~ misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die... . 


His virtues walked their narrow round 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the eternal Master found 
e The single talent well employ’d. 
Out of nine stanzas. 


167. David Hume, 1711-1776. (llandbook, pars. 443, 467, 491.) 


Character of Queen Elizabeth, 


There are few great personages in history who have been morc 
exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than Queen Elizabeth, and yet there is scarce any whose reputation 
has been more certainly determined by the unanimous consent of 
posterity. The unusual length of her administration, and the 
strong features of her character, were able to overcome all pre- 
judices; and obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have 
at last, in spite of political factions, and, what is more, of religious 
animosities, produced an uniform judgment with regard to her 
conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance, address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by any person 
who ever filled a throne: a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, 
more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
requisite to form a perfect character. By the force of her mind, 
she controlled all her more active and stronger qualities, and pre- 
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vented them from running into excess. Her heroism was exempt 
from all temerity, her frugrality from avarice, her friendship from 
partiality, her active temper from turbulency and a vain ambition- 
She guarded not herself with equal care or equal success from 
lesser infirmities,—the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admira- 
tion, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equally on 
her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great com- 
mand over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendant 
over her people; and while she merited all theix esteem by her 
real virtues, she also enjoyed their affection by her prétended ones, 
Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the throne in more diffi- 
cult circumstances; and none ever conducted the government 
with such uniform success and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration, the true secret for managing reli- 
gious factions, she preserved her people, by her superior prudence, 
from those confusions in which theological controversies had 
involved all the neighbouring nations; and though her enemies 
were the most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the 
most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able by her vigour 
to make deep impressions on their state; her own greatness mean- 
while remained untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourished during 
her reign share the praise of her success ; but instead of lessening 
the applause due to her, they make great addition to it. They 
owed, all of them, their advancement to her choice; they were 
supported by her constancy ; and with all their ability they were 
never able to acquire any undue ascendant over her. In her 
family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained equally 
mistress: the force of the tender passions was great over her, 
but the force of her mind was still superior; and the combat 
which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to display the 
firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious 
sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the pre- 
judices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still exposed to 
another prejudice, which is more durable because more natural, 
and which, according to the different views in which we survey 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond measure, or diminishing 
the lustre of her character. This prejudice is founded on the 
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consideration of her sex. When we contemplate her as a woman, 
we are apt to be struck with the highest admiration of her great 
qualities and extensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require 
some more softness of disposition, some great lenity of temper, 
some of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distin- 
guished. But the true method of estimating her merit is to 
lay aside all these considerations, and consider her merely as a 
rational being, placed in authority, and entrusted with the govern- 
ment of mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our 
fancy to her, a&& a wife or a mistress; but her qualities as a 
sovereign, though with some considerable exceptions, are the object 
of undisputed applause and approbation. 


History of England. 
A Refined Taste, 


It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every sense or faculty 
to perceive with exactness its most minute objects, and allow 
nothing to escape its notice and observation. The smaller the 
objects are which become sensible to the eye, the finer is that 
organ, and the more elaborate its make and composition. A 
good palate is not tried by strong flavours; but by a mixture of 
small ingredients, where we are still sensible of each part, notwith- 
standing its minuteness and its confusion with the rest. In like 
manner @ quick and acute perception of beauty and deformity 
must be the perfection of our mental taste; nor can a man be 
satisfied with himself while he suspects that any excellence or 
blemish in a discourse has passed him unobserved. In this case, 
the perfection of the man and the perfection of the sense or 
feeling are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on many 
occasions, may be great inconvenience both to a man himself and 
his friend. But a delicate taste of wit or beauty must always be 
a desirable quality ; because it is the source of all the finest and 
most innocent enjoyments of which human nature is susceptible, 
In this decision the sentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can ascertain a delicacy of taste, it is sure to meet 
with approbation; and the best way of ascertaining it is to appeal 
to those models and principles which have been established by the 
uniform consent and experience of nations and ages. 


Essay 23, On the Standurd of Taste. 
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168, Laurence Sterne, 1713-1768. (Handbook, par. 520.) 


Uncle Toby and Marlborough’s Campaigns. 


If the reader has not got a clear conception of the rood and the 
half of ground which lay at the bottom of my uncle Toby's 
kitchen-garden, and which was the scene of so many of his deli- 
cious hours, the fault is not in me, but in his imagination, for 
I am sure I gave him so minute a description, I was almost 
ashamed of it. My uncle Toby came down, as the reader has 
been informed, with plans along with him of almost every for- 
tified town in Italy and Flanders; so let the Duke of Marlborough, 
or the allies, have set down before what town they pleased, my 
uncle Toby was prepared for them. 

His way, which was the simplest one in the world, was this: 
as soon as ever a town was invested (but sooner when the design 
was known), to take the plan of it (let it be what town it would), 
and enlarge it upon a scale to the exact size of his boWling-green ; 
upon the surface of which, by means of a large roll of pack- 
thread, and a number of small piquets driven into the ground, at 
the several angles and redans, he transferred the lines from his 
paper; then taking the profile of the place, with its works, to 
determine the depths and slopes of the ditches, he set the Cor- 
poral to work, and sweetly it went on. The nature of the soil, 
the nature of the work itself, and, above all, the good nature of 
my uncle Toby, sitting by from morning to night, and chatting 
kindly with the Corporal upon past-done deeds, left labour little 
else but the ceremony of the name. 

When the place was finished in this manner, and put into a 
proper posture of defence, it was invested; and my uncle Toby 
and the Corporal began to run their first parallel. I beg I may 
not be interrupted in my story by being told that the first 
parallel should be at least three hundred toises* distant from the 
main body of the place, and that I have not left a single inch for 
it; for my uncle Toby took the liberty of encroaching upon his 
kitchen-garden, for the sake of enlarging his works on the 
bowling-green ; and, for that reason, generally ran his first and 
second parallels betwixt two rows of his cabbages and cauli- 
flowers; the conveniences and inconveniences of which will be 
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considered at large in the history of my uncle Toby’s campaigns, 
of which this ’m now writing is but a sketch. 

When the town with its works was finished my uncle Toby 
and the Corporal began to run their first parallel, not at random, 
or anyhow, but from the same points and distances the allies had 
begun to run theirs; and regulating: their approaches and attacks 
by the accounts my uncle Toby received from the daily papers, 
they went on, during the whole siege, step by step, with the allies. 
When the Duke of Marlborough made a lodgment, my uncle 
Toby made a lodfment too; and when the face of a bastion was 
battered down, or a defence ruined, the Corporal took his mat- 
tock and did as much; and so on, gaining ground, and making 
themselves masters of the works, one after another, till the 
town fell into their hands. ‘l’o one who took pleasure in the 
happy state of others, there could not have been a greater sight 
in the world, than on a post-morning, in which a practicable 
breach had been made by the Duke of Marlborough in the main 
body of the place, to have stood behind the horn-beam hedge, 
and observed the spirit with which my uncle Toby, with Trim 
behind him, sallied forth, the one with the Gazette in his hand, 
the other with a spade on his shoulder, to execute the contents. 
What an honest triumph in my uncle Toby’s looks as he marched 
up to the ramparts! what intense pleasure swimming in his eye 
as he stood over the Corporal, reading the paragraph ten times 
over to him, as he was at work, lest, peradventure, he should 
make the breach an inch too wide, or leave it an inch too narrow! 
But when the chamade" was beat, and the Corporal helped my 
uncle up it, and followed with the colours in his hand, to fix 
them upon the ramparts,—Heaven! Earth! Sea!—-But what 
avail apostrophes ?—with all your elements, wet or dry, ye never 
compounded so intoxicating a draught. 

In this track of happiness, for many ycars, without one inter- 
ruption to it, except now and then when the wind continued to 
blow due west for a week or ten days together, which detained 
the Flanders mail, and kept them so long in torture,—but still it 
was the torture of the happy,—in this track, I say, did my uncle 
Toby and Trim move for many years, every year of which, and 
sometimes every month, from the invention of either the one or 
the other of them, adding some new conceit or quirk of improve- 
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ment to their operations, which always opened fresh springs of 
delight in carrying them on. The first year’s campaign was 
carried on, from beginning to end, in the plain and simple method 
I’ve related. In the second year, in which my uncle Toby took 
Liege and Ruremond, he thought he might afford the expense 
of four handsome drawbridges. At the latter end of the same 
year he added a couple of gates with portcullises; and during the 
winter of the same year, my uncle Toby, instead of a new suit 
of clothes, which he always had at Christmas, treated himself 
with a handsome sentry-box, to stand at the cornerof the bowling- 
green, betwixt which point and the foot of the glacis there was 
left a little kind of an esplanade, for him and the Corporal to 
confer and hold councils of war upon. The sentry-box was in 
case of rain. All these were painted white three times over the 
ensuing spring, which enabled my uncle Toby to take the field 
with great splendour. 

My father would often say to Yorick, that if any ‘mortal in the 
whole universe had done such a thing except his brother Toby, 
it would have been looked upon by the world as one of the most 
refined satires upon the parade and prancing manner in which 
Louis xiv., from the beginning of the war, but particularly that 
very year, had taken the field. But ’tis not in my brother Toby’s 
nature, kind soul! my father would add, to insult any one. 

Tristram Shandy. 


None of us liveth to himself. 


There is not a sentence in Scripture which strikes a narrow 
soul with greater astonishment :—and one might as easily engage 
to clear up the darkest problem in geometry to an ignorant mind, 
as make a sordid one comprehend the truth and the reasonable- 
ness of this proposition—No man liveth to himself! Why, does 
any man live to anything else? In the whole compass of human 
life can a prudent man steer to a safer point? Not live to himself! 
To whom, then? Can any interests or concerns which are foreign 
to a man’s self have such a claim over him that he must serve 
under them—suspend his own pursuits—step out of his right 
course, till others have passed by him and attained the several 
ends and purposes of living before him! 

Yorick’s Sermons, vol, i. ser. 7. 
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The Flower Garden—The Kitchen Garden. 


The spot adjoining to the house was appropriated to the culti- 
vation of Flowers. In a variety of handsome compartments were 
assembled the choicest beauties of blooming Nature. Here, the 
Hyacinth hung her siiken bells, or the Lilies reared their silver 
pyramids. ‘There, stood the neat Narcissus, loosely attired in a 
mautle of snowy, lustre; while the splendid Ranunculus wore 
a full-trimmed*suit of radiant scarlet. Pinks were rising to 
enamel the borders; Roses were opening to dress the walls; sur- 
rounded on all sides with a profusion of beauteous forms, either 
iatent in the stalk, or bursting the buds, or blown into full 
expansion. ... 

This was bounded by a slight partition, a sort of verdant 
parapet, through which they descend by an easy flight of steps, 
and are presented with the elegant simplicity of the Kitchen 
Garden. In one place, you might see the Marigold Howering, or 
the Beans in blossom. In another, the Endive curled her leaves, 
or the Lettuce thickened her tufts. Cauliflowers sheltered their 
fair complexion under a green umbrella; while the Borage di- 
shevelled her locks, and braided them with native jewels, of a 
finer azure than the finest sapphires. On the sunny slopes, the 
Cucumber and Melon lay basking in the collected beams. On 
the raised beds the Artichoke seemed to be erecting a standard, 
while the Asparavus shot into ranks of spears. The level ground 
produced all manner of cooling Sallets and nourishing Esculents. 
Which, like the brows of the Olympic Conquerors, were bound 
with a fillet of unfading Parsley; or like the pictures of the 
Mountain Nymphs, were graced with a chaplet of fragrant Mar- 
joram. In short, nothing was wanting to furnish out the whole- 
some luxury of an Antediluvian banquet. 


Dialogues, i. p. 39. 
The Microscope. 


You know the use of that solar microscope, and are able to 
inform me of its effects. 

Theron. I ought to be pretty well acquainted with these 
experiments, since it has long been my favourite diversion to 
employ a few spare hours in such agreeable speculations. 
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Aspasio. You have seen the body of an insect accommodated 
to the surprising instrument, When in this situation, the animal 
was pricked by a very fine needle; your eye, your naked eye, 
just perceived the puncture; and discovered, perhaps, a speck 
of moisture oozing from the orifice. But in what manner were 
they represented by the magnifying instrument ? 

Ther. The puncture was widened into a frightful gash. The 
speck of moisture was swelled into a copious stream, and flowed 
like a torrent from the gaping wound. An ox, under the sacri- 
ficing knife scarce looks more bulky, or bleeds more largely. 

Asp. Don’t you apprehend my design? If we, short-sighted 
mortals, and almost blinded with self-love; if we cannot but be 
sensible of our faults; hew flagrant must they appear, in what 
cnormous magnitude, and with what aggravating circumstances 
to an Eye perfectly pure and infinitely penetrating ? 

Dialogues, i, p. 297. 


170. William Shenstone, 1714-1763. (//undbook, par. 205.) 
A pastoral poet, whose melodious rhythm perpetuates his memory. 


The Shepherd's Home. 


My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep... . 


One would think she might like to retire 
To the bower I have laboured to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 
But I hasted and planted it there. 
O how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac render it gay ! 
Already it calls for my love 
To prune the wild branches away... . 


All her words such a pleasure convey, 
So much J her accents adore, 
Let her speak, and whatever she say, 
Methinks I should love her the more. 
From 4 Pastoral Ballad, tn four parts. 
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The Schoolmistress. 


In elbow-chair, like that of Scottish stem, 

By the sharp tooth of cank’ring eld defaced, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our sov’reign prince and liefest liege is placed, 
The matron sate; and some with rank she grac’d, 
(The source of children and of courtier’s pride!) 
Redress’d affronts, for vile affronts there pass’d ; 
And warv’d them not the fretfu to deride, 


But love éach other dear, whatever them betide. 


Right well she knew each temper to descry ; 

To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise; 
Some with vile copper-prize exalt on high, 

And some entice with pittance small of praise ; 
And other some with baleful sprig she frays ; 
Ev’neabsent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she sways ; 
Forewarn’d, if little bird their pranks behold, 


"I'will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 


Out of thirty-six stanzas. 


171. Thomas Gray, 1716-1771. (J/andbook, par. 199.) 


One of our classical poets, distinguished alike by elegance and fire. 


On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 


Ye distant spires! ye antique towers! 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers amcng 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way : 
Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
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I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of:joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring... . 


{The youth are then called up and their future life sketched :] 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, ; 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart... . 


To each his sufferings ; all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan: 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise— 
No more! Where ignorance is bliss, 


Tis folly to be wise. 
Out of ten stanzas. 


Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 


The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 


lhe ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 


And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 


And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 
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Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude, forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The bréezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to ahare. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud! impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 


Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 
2¥ 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some villace Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes— 


Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of Mercy on mankind. . . 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones, from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply, 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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For who, to duinb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
H’en in our ashes live their wonted fires... . 


Large,was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had—a tear; 
He gain’d from Heaven—’twas all he wish’d—a friend. 


Progress of Poesy. 
I. 


8 
Awake olian* lyre! awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings, 
From Helicon’s> harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take ; 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow... . 


Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 
Where’er she® turns the Graces homage pay, 

With arms sublime,4 that float upon the air ; 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 

The bloom of young Desire, and purple light * of Love. .. 


III. 
Far from the Sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, 
To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face: the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smil’d. 


® So Pindar calls his poetry. 4 Lifted heaven wards. 
b The spring in Bovotia, sacred to the * Mn. i. 591. 
Muses. * Shakespeare. 


¢ Venus. 
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‘This pencil take,’ she said, ‘ whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 

Thine tno these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling fears, 


Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.’ 


Nor second he,®* that rode sublime 

Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secret of th’ abyss to spy. 
He pass’d the flaming bounds of place and time: 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He saw; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car, 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
‘I'wo coursers of ethereal race,” 


With necks in thunder cloth’d, and long resounding paca 


Hark, his hands the lyre explore | 
Bright-ey’d Fancy hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictur’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
But, ah! ’tis heard no more— 
Oh! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion,¢ 
That the Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the aznre deep of air : 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues, unborrow’d of the Sun: — 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 


Beneath the good how far! but far above the great. 


' Milton. b Job xxxix. 19. ¢ Speaking modestly of himself. 
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The Bard. 
A Pindaric Ode. Edward 1. is said to have ordered all the Welsh baids 
that fell into his hands to be put to death, 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait! 
Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state... . 
Robed in the sable garb of woe 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood. 
(Loose his beard, and hvary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air.) ... 
Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race ! 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace... . 


Fairslaughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
‘hat, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 
Pt. ii, st, 2. 
The verse adorn again, 
Fierce war and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe by fairy Fiction dress’d. Pt. iii, st. 3. 





Rich windows that exclude the light 
And passages that lead to nothing. A Long Story. 





When love could teach a monarch to be wise 
And gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes, 





See the wretch who long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pain 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again: 
The meanest foweret of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. Ode on Vicissitude. 
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172. John Berridge, 1716-1793. (Handbook, par. 483.) 
Faith—Its Efficacy. 

For my own part since first my unbelief was felt, I have been 
praying fifteen years for faith, and praying with some earnestness, 
and yet am not yet possessed of more than halfa grain. You smile, 
sir, I perceive at the smallness of the quantity ; but you would 
not if you knew its efficacy. Jesus, who knew it well, assures 
you that a single grain, and a grain as small as mustard-seed, 
would remove a mountain—remove a mountai#-load of guilt 
from the conscience, a mountain-load of trouble from the mind, 
a mountain-load from the heart. World Unmasked, p. 94. 


Perseverance, and tts Guard. 


The doctrine of perseverance affords a stable proof to upright 
minds, yet lends no wanton cloak to corrupt hearts. It brings a 
cordial to revive the faint, and keeps a guard to check the fro- 
ward. The guard attending on this doctrine is serjeant Jf; low 
in stature, but lofty in significance ; a very valiant guard, though 
a moposyllable. Kind notice has been taken of the sergeant by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles; and much respect is due to him, from 
all the Lord’s recruiting officers, and every soldier in his army. 

Pray listen to the serjeant’s speech :—If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed. John viii. 31. If ye do 
those things ye shall never fall. 2 Pet.i.10. We are made par- 
takers of Christ, if we hold stedfast unto the end. Heb. iii. 14. 

Yet take notice, sir, that serjeant Jf is not of Jewish but of 
Christian parentage; not sprung from Levi, though a son of 
Abraham ; no centinel of Moses, but a watchman for the camp of 
Jesus. Ib. p. 194. 


Morality thrives only on Gruce. 


The people who are chiefly loaded with morality are the book- 
sellers ; and they have got a shop-full, but are rather sick of the 
commodity and long to part with it. Though gilt and lettered 
on the back, it moulds upon a shelf like any Bible: and Mr. 
Hall’s tract on salvation, will post away through ten editions, 
before a modest essay on morality can creep through one. 

The Whole Duty of Man was sent abroad with a good intent, 
but has failed of its purpose, as all such teaching ever will. 
Morality has not thriven since its publication ; and never can 
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thrive unless grounded wholly upon grace. The heathens for 
want of this foundation, could do nothing. They spoke some 
noble truths, but spoke to men with withered limbs and loathing 
appetites. They were like way-posts, which show a road but 
cannot help a cripple forwards; and many of them preached 
much brisker morals than are often taught by their modern 
friends. In their way, they were skilful fishermen, but fished 
without the gospel-bait and could catch no fry. And after they 
had toiled long in vain, we take up their angle-rods, and dream 
of more success, though not possessed of half their skill. 
World Unmasked, p. 210. 


173. Horace Walpole, 1717-1797. (Handbook, pars. 412, 524.) 


One of our most clever and polished letter-writers: though deficient 
in true feeling. 
The Earthquake of London, 1750. 
e ‘ Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent, 
That they have lost their name,’ 


My text is not literally true; but as far as earthquakes go 
towards lowering the price of wonderful commodities, to be sure 
we are overstocked. We have had a second, much more violent 
than the first; and you must not be surprised if, by next post, 
you hear of a burning mountain sprung up in Smithfield. In the 
night between Wednesday and Thursday last (exactly a month 
since the first shock), the earth had a shivering fit between one 
and two; but so slight that, if no more had followed, I don’t 
believe it would have been noticed. I had been awoke, and had 
scarce dozed again—on a sudden I felt my bolster lift up my 
head; I thought somebody was getting from under my bed, but 
soon found it was a strong earthquake, that lasted near half a 
minute, with a violent vibration and great roaring. I rang my 
bell; my servant came in, frightened out of his senses; in an 
instant we heard all the windows in the neighbourhood flung up. 
I got up and found people running into the streets, but saw no 
mischief done: there has been some; two old houses flung down, 
several chimneys, and much chinaware. The bells rung in 
several houses. Admiral Knowles, who had lived long in 
Jamaica, and felt seven there, says this was more violent than 
any of them; Francesco prefers it tothe dreadful one at Leghorn. 
The wise say, that if we have not rain soon, we shall certainly 
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have more. Several people are going out of town, for it has 
nowhere reached above ten miles from London; they say, they 
are not frightened, but that it is such fine weather, one can’t help 
going into the country. Letters. 


174. Hugh Blair, 1718-1799. (Handbook, par. 426.) 
Style. 


All the qualities of a good style may be ranged under two 
heads, Perspicuity and Ornament. For all that cen possibly be 
required of language is to convey our ideas clearly to the minds 
of others, and at the same time in such a dress as, by pleasing 
and interesting them, shall most effectually strengthen the im- 
pressions which we seek to make. When both these ends are 
answered, we certainly accomplish every purpose for which we 
Nse writing and discourse, Rhetoric. 

Gentleness. 

J begin with distinguishing true gentleness from passive tame- 
ness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the manners 
of others. That passive tameness which submits, without struggle, 
to every encroachment of the violent and assuming, forms no part 
of Christian duty, but, on the contrary, is destructive of general 
happiness and order, ‘That unlimited complaisance which, on 
every occasion, falls in with the opinions and manners of others, 
is so far from being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent 
of many vices. It overthrows all steadiness of principle, and 
produces that sinful conformity with the world which taints the 
whole character. . . . 

lt stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for virtue 
and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and arrogance, 
to violence and oppression. It is, properly, that part of the great 
virtue of charity which makes us unwilling to give pain to any 
of our brethren. Compassion prompts us to relieve their wants ; 
forbearance prevents us from retaliating their injuries. Meekness 
restrains our angry passions; candour our severe judgments. 
Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners; aud, 
by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate the 
burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. It 
is not, like some other virtues, called forth only on peculiar 
emergencies; but it is continually in action when we are engaged 
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in intercourse with men, It ought to form our address, to reculate 
our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. ... 
True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to Him 
who made us, and to the common nature of which we all share. 
It arises from reflection on our own failings and wants, and from 
just views of the condition and the duty of man, It is native 
feeling, heightened and improved by principle. . . . It exercises 
authority with moderation, administers reproof with tenderness, 
confers favour with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion, and teraperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about 
trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower to blame, but prompt 
to allay dissension and to restore peace. It neither intermeddles 
unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries inquisitively into the 
secrets of others, It delights, above all things, to alleviate dis- 
tress, and, if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to soothe, at least, 
the grieving heart. In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor 
of manners, avhich the gospel of Christ enjoins when it commands 
us to bear one another’s burdens; to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, and to weep with those who weep; to please every one 
his neighbour for his good; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be 
pitiful and courteous; to support the weak; and to be patient 
towards all men. Sermons. Serm. vi. 


175. George Campbell, 1719-1796. (Handbook, par. 426.) 


The author of a translation of the Four Gospels, and of one of the ablest 
and most original works on Rhetoric. 


Appeals to Feeling as well as to Reason essentiul to 
Persuasion. 


When persuasion is the end, passion also must be engaged. If 
it is fancy which bestows brilliancy on our ideas, if it is 
memory which gives them stability, passion doth more,—it 
animates them. Hence they derive spirit and energy. To say 
that it is possible to persuade without speaking to the passions, 
is but at best a kind of specious nonsense. The coolest reasoner 
always, in persuading, addresseth himself to the passions some 
way or other. This he cannot avoid doing, if he speak to the 
purpose. To make me believe, it is enough to show me that 
things are 80; to make me act, it is necessary to show that the 
action will answer some end. That can never be an end to me 
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which gratifies no passion or affection in my nature. You assure 
me ‘it is for my honour.’ Now you solicit my pride, without 
which I had never been able to understand the word. You say 
‘it is for my interest,’ Now you bespeak my self-love. ‘It 
is for the public good.’ Now you rouse my patriotism. ‘It 
will relieve the miserable.’ Now you touch my pity. So far, 
therefore, it is from being an unfair method of persuasion to move 
the passions, that there is no persuasion without moving them. 
But if so much depend on passion, where is the scope for 
argument? Before I answer this question, let it be observed that, 
in order to persuade, there are two things which must be carefully 
studied by the orator. The first is, to excite some desire or 
passion in the hearers; the second is, to satisfy their judgment 
that there is a connection between the action to which he would 
persuade them, and the gratification of the desire or passion 
which he excites. This is the analysis of persuasion. The 
former is effected by communicating lively and glowing ideas of 
the object; the latter, unless so evident of itself as to supersede 
the necessity, by presenting the best and most forcible arguments 
which the nature of the subject admits. In the one lies the 
pathetic ; in the other the argumentative. These, incorporated 
together, constitute that vehemence of contention to which the 
greatest exploits of eloqnence ought doubtless to be ascribed. 
Here, then, is the principal scope for argument; but not the only 
scope, as will appear in the sequel. When the first end alone 
is attained, the pathetic without the rational, the passions are 
indeed roused from a disagreeable languor by the help of the 
imagination, and the mind is thrown into a state which, though 
accompanied with some painful emotions, rarely fails, upon the 
whole, to affect it with pleasure. But if the hearers are judicious, 
no practical effect is produced. They cannot, by such declama- 
tion, be influenced to a particular action, because not convinced 
that that action will conduce to the gratifying of the passion 
raised. Your eloquence hath fired my ambition, and makes me 
burn with public zeal. The consequence is, there is nothing 
which at present I would not attempt for the sake of fame and 
the interest of my country. You advise me to such a conduct ; 
but you have not shown me how that can contribute to gratify 
either passion. Satisfy me in this, and I am instantly at your 
command. Indeed, when the hearers are rude and ignorant, 
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nothing more is necessary in the speaker than to inflame their 
passions. They will not require that the connection between the 
conduct he urges and the end proposed be evinced to them ; his word 
will satisfy ; and therefore bold affirmations are made to supply the 
place of reasons. Hence it is that the rabble are ever the prey of 
quacks and impudent pretenders of every denomination. 

On the contrary, when the other end alone is attained, the 
rational without the pathetic, the speaker is as far from his pur- 
pose as before. You have proved beyond contradiction, that act- 
ing thus is the Sure way to procure such an object. I perceive that 
your reasoning is conclusive ; but I am not affected by it. Why ? 
! have no passion for the object. I am indifferent whether I pro- 
cure it or nut. You have demonstrated that such a step will 
mortify my enemy. I believe it; but I have no resentment, and 
will not trouble myself to give pain to another. Your arguments 
evince that it would gratify my vanity; but I prefer my ease. 
Thus passien is the mover to action, reason the guide. Good is 
the object of the will, truth is the object of the understanding. 

Philosophy of Rhetoric, bk. i, chap, vi. 


176. William Collins, 1721-1759. (Hundbook, par. 202.) 
One of the most graceful of our lyric poets. 
The Passions, 


When Music, heavenly maid, was young 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'd beyond the Muse’s painting: 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, rais’d, refin’d ; 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fir’d, 
Fill’'d with fury, rapt, inspir’d, 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound 
And, as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each (for madness rul’d the hour) 
Would prove his owr expressive power. 
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First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
FE’en at the sound himself had made. 


Next, Anger rush’d; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings own’d his secret stings : 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 


With woeful measures wan Despair, 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguil’d , 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
"Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper’d promis’d pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ; 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call’d on Echo still, through all the song: 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smil’d, and wav’d her golden hair, 


And longer had she sung ;—but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose: 
He threw his blood-stain’d sword, in thunder, down; 


And with a withering look, 
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Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix’d ; 
And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate, 


With eyes up-rais’d, as one inspir’d, 
Pale Melancholy sate retir’d, ‘ 
And, from her wild sequester’d seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd thrpugh the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And, tlashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of Peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


But O! how alter’d was its sprightlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter’s call, to Faun and Dryad known! 
The oak-crown’d Sisters, and their chaste-ey’d Queen,* 
Satyrs and Sylvan Boys were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear ; 
And Snort leat up. and seiz’d his beechen spear. 
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Love fram’d with Mirth a gay fantastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 


O Music! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid! 
Why, goddess! why, to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thine ancient lyre aside ? 
As, in that lov’d Athenian bower, 
You learn’d an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear’d, 
Can well recall what then it heard ; 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime! 
Thy wonders, in that god-like age, 
Fill thy recording Sister’s* page— 
"Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
H’en all at once together found, 
Cecilia’s mingled world of sound— 

O bid our vain endeavour cease ; 
Revive the just designs of Greece : 
Return in all thy simple state ! 
Confirm the tales her sons relate! 


177. James Grainger, 1721-1766. (flandbook, par. 208.) 


Author of the Sugar Cane and of an Ode to Solitude, the beginning of 
which Johnson pronounced ‘very noble.’—Croker’s Boswell, iv. p. 50. 
Percy also praises it as containing ‘some of the sublimest images in nature. 

Ode to Solitude—Introduction. 


O Solitude, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread, 


® Referring to Orpheus and Amphion. 
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Or haunt the desert’s trackless gloom, 
Or hover o’er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clefted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide, 

Or, starting from your half-year’s sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 

Or by the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor’s marble wastes survey, 

You, recluse, again I woo, 

And again your steps pursue. 


1/8. Mark Akenside, 1721-1770. (Handbook, pars. 203, 413.) 


Vigorous and occasionally sublime; but wanting in simplicity. His 
poem is largely quoted by Dr. Thomas Brown, 


Fendencies of the Soul towards the Infinite. 


Say, why was man so eminently rais’d 
Amid the vast creation; why ordain’d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame ; 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds; 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast : 
And through the mist of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 
The applauding smile of Heaven? Else wherefore burns 
In mortal bosoms this unquenchéd hope, 
That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
And mocks possession ? wherefore darts the mind, 
With such resistless ardour to embrace 
Majestic forms ; impatient to be free, 
Spurning the gross control of wilful might; ... 
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Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir’d of Earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air; pursues the flying storm ; 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens ; 
Or, yok’d with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. 
Pleaswres of Imagination, bk. i. 


¢ 


Beauty moral. 


Mind alone (bear witness, Earth and Heaven) 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime: here hand in hand 

Sit paramount the graces . . « Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper* or the morn, , 

In Nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 

As virtuous friendship? as the candid blush 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 

The graceful tear that streams for others’ woes ? 
Db. |. 481-508. 


Taste. 


What then is taste, but those internal powers 
Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse? a discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
For things deformed or disarranged or gross 
In species ? This nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 

He, mighty Parent! wise and just in all, 
Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven. 
Reveals the charms of Nature. ... 


Different minds 
Incline to different objects: one pursues 


® The evening star. 
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The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony and grace, 
And gentlest beauty. . . . Shakespeare looks abroaa 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs 
All on the margin of some flowery stream... 
To sound soft warbling all the live-long day. 
Pleasures of Imagination, bk. iii. 


179. William Robertson, 1721-1793. (Handbook, par. 495.) 


The Regent Moray. 


There is no person of that age about whom historians have been 
more divided than about the Regent Moray, or whose character 
has been drawn in such opposite colours. Personal intrepidity, 
military skill, sagacity, and vigour in the administration of 
civil affaiss, are virtues which even his enemies allow him to 
have possessed in an eminent degree. His moral qualities are 
more dubious, and ought neither to be praised nor censured with- 
out great reserve and many distinctions. In a fierce age he was 
capable of using victory with humanity, and of treating the van- 
quished with moderation. A patron of learning, which, among 
mnartial nobles, was either unknown or despised. Zealous for re- 
lizion, to a degree which distinguished bim, even at a time when 
professions of that kind were not uncommon. His confidence in 
his friends was extreme, and inferior only to his liberality towards 
them, which knew no bounds. A disinterested passion for the 
liberty of his country prompted him to oppose the pernicious 
system which the princes of Lorraine had obliged the queen- 
mother to pursue. On Mary’s return into Scotland, he served 
her with a zeal and affection, to which he sacrificed the friendship 
of those who were most attached to his person. But, on the 
other hand, his ambition was immoderate ; and events happened 
that opened to him vast projects, which allured his enterprising 
ccnius, and led him to actions inconsistent with the duty of a 
subject. His treatment of the queen, to whose bounty he was so 
much indebted, was unbrotherly and ungrateful. The dependence 
on Elizabeth under which he brought Scotland, was disgraceful 
to the nation. He deceived and betrayed Norfolk, with a base- 
ness unworthy of a man of honour. His elevation to such un- 
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expected dignity inspired him with new passions, with haughti- 
ness and reserve; and instead of his natural manner, which was 
blunt and open, he affected the arts of dissimulation and refine- 
ment. Fond, towards the end of his life, of flattery, and 
impatient of advice, his creatures, by soothing his vanity, led him 
astray, while his ancient friends stood at a distance, and predicted 
his approaching fall. But amidst the turbulence and confusion 
of that factious period, he dispensed justice with so much impar- 
tiality, he repressed the licentious borderers with so much 
courage, and established such uncommon order and tranquillity 
in the country, that his administration was extremely popular, 
and he was long and affectionately remembered among the com- 
mons by the name of the Good Regent. History of Scotland, bk. v. 


180. Adam Smith, 1723-1790. (Handbook, par. 420.) 


His writings are rich in illustration, and abound in forcible and eloquent 
passages. 

Source of Sympathy. 

Sympathy does not arise so much from the view of a passion 
in another, as from that of the situation that excites it. We 
sometimes feel for another a passion of which he himself seems 
to be altogether incapable ; because when we put ourselves in his 
case, that passion arises in our breast from the imagination, 
though it does not in his from the reality. We blush for the 
impudence and rudeness of another, though he himself appears 
to have no sense of the impropriety of his own behaviour; be- 
cause we cannot help feeling with what confusion we ourselves 
should be overwhelmed, had we behaved in so absurd a manner. 
Of all the calamities to which the condition of mortality exposes 
mankind, the loss of reason appears, to those who have the least 
spark of humanity, by far the most dreadful, and they behold 
that last stage of human wretchedness with deeper commiseration 
than any other. But the poor wretch who is in it laughs and 
sings, perhaps, and is altogether insensible to his own misery. 
The anguish which humanity feels, therefore, at the sight of such 
an object, cannot be the reflection of any sentiment of the 
sufferer. ‘Ihe compassion of the spectator must arise altogether 
from the consideration of what he himself would feel if he was 
reduced to the same unhappy situation, and, what perhaps is 
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impossible, was at the same time able to regard it with his present 
reason and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother when she hears the moanings 
of her infant, that, during the agony of disease, cannot express 
what it feels? In her idea of what it suffers, she joins to its 
real helplessness her own consciousness of that helplessness, and 
her own terrors for the unknown consequences of its disorder ; 
and out of all these, forms for her own sorrow the most complete 
image of misery and distress. The infant, however, feels only 
the uneasiness of the present instant, which can never be great. 
With regard to the future it is perfectly secure, and in its thought- 
lessness and want of foresight, possesses an antidote against fear 
and anxiety, the great tormentors of the human breast, from 
which reason and philosophy will in vain attempt to defend it 
when it grows up to a man. 

We sympathize even with the dead, and, overlooking what is 
of real importance in their situation, that awful futurity which 
awaits them, we are chiefly affected by those circumstances which 
strike our senses, but can have no influence upon their happiness. 
It is miserable, we think, to be deprived of the light of the sun; 
to be shut out from life and conversation ; to be laid in the cold 
crave, @ prey to corruption and the reptiles of the earth ; to be no 
more thought of in this world, but to be obliterated in a little 
time from the affections, and almost from the memory, of their 
dearest friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can never 
feel too much for those who have suffered so dreadful a calamity. 
The tribute of our fellow-feeling seems doubly due to them now, 
when they are in danger of being forgot by everybody; and by 
the vain honours which we pay to their memory, we endeavour, 
for our own misery, artificially to keep alive our melancholy re- 
membrance of their misfortune. That our sympathy can afford 
them no consolation, seems to be an addition to their calamity ; 
and to think that all we can do is unavailing, and that what 
alleviates all other distresses, the regret, the love, and the lamen- 
tations of their friends, can yield no comfort to them, serves only 
to exasperate our sense of their misery. The happiness of the 
dead, however, most assuredly is affected by none of these cir- 
cumstances ; nor is it the thought of these things which can ever 
disturb the profound security of their repose. ‘The idea of that 
dreary and endless melancholy which the fancy naturally ascribes 
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to their condition, arises altogether from our joining to the change 
which has been produced upon them, our own consciousness of 
that change ; from our putting ourselves in their situation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to say so, our own living 
souls in their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving what 
would be our emotions in this case. It is from this very illusion 
of the imagination that the foresight of our own dissolution is so 
terrible to us, and that the idea of those circumstances, which 
undoubtedly can give us no pain when we are dead, makes us 
miserable when we are alive. And from thence arises one of the 
most important principles in human nature, the dread of death— 
the great poison to the happiness, but the great restraint upon the 
injustice of mankind, which, while it afflicts and mortifies the 
individual, guards and protects the society. 
Moral Sentimenis, pt. i, sec. 1. 


Advantages of the Division of Labour. + 


It is the great multiplication of the productions of all the dif- 
ferent arts, in consequence of the division of labour, which occa- 
sions in a well-governed society that universal opulence which 
extends itself to the lowest ranks of the people. Every workman 
has a great quantity of his own work to dispose of beyond what 
he himself has,occasion for; and every other workman being 
exactly in the same situation, he is enabled to exchange a great 
quantity of his own goods for a great quantity, or, what comes 
to the same thing, for the price of a great quantity of theirs. He 
supplies them abundantly with what they have occasion for, and 
they accommodate him as amply with what he has occasion for, 
and a general plenty diffuses itself through all the different ranks 
of society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or 
day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you will 
perceive that the number of people of whose industry a part, 
though but a small part, has been employed in procuring him 
this accommodation, exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, 
fur example, which covers the day-labourer, as coarse and rough 
as it may appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great 
multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, 
the woolcomber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, 
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the weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all 
join their different arts in order to complete even this homely pro- 
duction. How many merchants and carriers, besides, must have 
been employed in transporting the materials from some of those 
workmen to others who often live in a very distant part of the 
country! How much commerce and navigation in particular, 
how many ship-builders, sailors, sail-makers, rope-makers, must 
have been employed in order to bring together the different drugs 
made use of by the dyer, which often come from the remotest 
corners of the*world! What a variety of labour, too, is necessary 
in order to produce the tools of the meanest of these workmen! 
T'o say nothing of such complicated machines as tlie ship of the 
sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let 
us consider only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to 
jorm that very simple machine, the shears with which the shep- 
herd clips the wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for 
smelting fhe ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the char- 
coal to be made use of in the smelting-house, the brickmaker, the 
bricklayer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, 
the forger, the smith, must all of them join their different arts in 
ordér to produce them. Were we toexamine in the same manner 
all the different parts of his dress and household furniture, the 
coarse linen shirt which he wears next his skin, the shoes which 
cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the different parts 
which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which he prepares his 
victuals, the coals which he makes use of for that purpose, dug 
trom the bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a 
long sea and a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his 
kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the 
earthen or pewter plates upon which he serves up and divides his 
victuals, the different hands employed in preparing his bread and 
his beer, the glass window which lets in the heat and the light, 
and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and 
art requisite for preparing that beautiful and happy invention, 
without which these northern parts of the world could scarce 
have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the 
tools of all the different workmen employed in producing these 
different conveniences ;—if we examine, I say, all these things, 
and consider what a variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we shall be sensible that without the assistance and co 
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operation of many thousands, the very meanest person in @ Civi- 
lized country could not be provided, even according to what we 
very falsely imagine, the easy and simple manner in which he is 
commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the more 
extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation must no 
doubt appear extremely simple and easy ; and yet it may be 
true, perhaps, that the accommodation of an European prince 
.does not always so much exceed that of an industrious and frugal 
peasant, as the accommodation of the latter exceeds that of many 
an African king, the absolute master of the lives dnd liberties of 


ten thousand naked savages. 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i. cp. i. 


181. Adam Ferguson, 1724-1816. (Handbook, par. 417.) 
The Greeks and Romans compared with Modern Nations. 


The Greeks and Romans are indebted, for a great patt of their 
estimation, not to the matter of their history, but to the manner 
in which it has been delivered, and to the capacity of their his- 
torians and other writers. Their story has been told by men who 
knew how to draw our attention on the proceedings of the under- 
standing and of the heart, more than on the detail of facts, and 
who could exhibit characters to be admired and loved in the 
midst of actions which we should now universally hate or con- 
demn, Like Homer, the model of Grecian literature, they could 
make us forget the horrors of a vindictive, cruel, and remorseless 
treatment of an enemy, in behalf of the strenuous conduct, the 
courage, and vehement affections, with which the hero main- 
tained the cause of his friend and of his country. 

Our manners are so different, and the system upon which we 
regulate our apprehensions in many things so opposite, that no 
less could make us endure the practice of ancient nations. Were 
that practice recorded by the mere journalist, who retains only 
the detail of events, without throwing any light on the character 
of the actors ; who, like the Tartar historian, tells us only what 
blood was spilt in the field, and how many inhabitants were 
massacred in the city; we should never have distinguished the 
Greeks from their barbarous neighbours, nor have thought that 
the character of civility pertained even to the Romans, till very 
late in their history, and in the decline of their empire. To form 
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a judgment of the character from which they acted in the field, 
and in their competitions with neighbouring nations, we must 
observe them at home. They were bold and fearless in their 
civil dissensions, ready to proceed to extremities, and to carry 
their debates to the decision of force. Individuals stood distin- 
guished by their personal spirit and vigour, not by the valuation 
of their estates, or the rark of their birth. They had a personal 
elevation founded on the sense of equality, not of precedence. 
The general of one campaign was during the next a private sol- 
dier, and sesvéd in the ranks. ‘They were solicitous to acquire 
bodily strength; because, in. the use of their weapons, battles 
were a trial of the soldier’s strength as well as of the leader’s 
conduct. The remains of their statuary show a manly grace, an 
air of simplicity and ease, which, being frequent in nature, were 
familiar to the artist. The mind perhaps borrowed a confidence 
and force from the vigour and address of the body; their elo- 
quence afid style bore a resemblance to the carriage of the person. 
The understanding was chiefly cultivated in the practice of affairs. 
The most respectable persons were obliged to mix with the crowd, 
and derived their degree of ascendency only from their conduct, 
their eloquence, and personal vigour. They had no forms ot 
expression to mark a ceremonious and guarded respect. Invec- 
tive proceeded to railing, and the grossest terms were often em- 
ployed by the most admired and accomplished orators. Quar- 
relling had no rules but the immediate dictates of passion, which 
ended in words of reproach, in violence, and blows. They fortu- 
nately went always unarmed; and to wear a sword in times of 
peace, was among them the mark of a barbarian. When they 
took arms in the divisions of faction, the prevailing party sup- 
ported itself by expelling their opponents, by proscriptions, and 
bloodshed. The usurper endeavoured to maintain his station by 
the most violent and prompt executions. He was opposed in his 
turn by conspiracies and assassinations, in which the most re- 
apectable citizens were ready to use the dagger. Such was the 
character of their spirit, in its occasional ferments at home; and 
it burst commonly with a suitable violence and force against their 
foreign rivals and enemies. The amiable plea of humanity was 
little regarded by them in the operations of war. Cities were 
razed or enslaved ; the captive sold, mutilated, or condemned to. 


die. 
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When viewed on this side, the ancient nations have but a 
sorry plea for esteem with the inhabitants of modern Europe, 
who profess to carry the civilities of peace into the practice of 
war, and who value the praise of indiscriminate lenity at a higher 
rate than even that of military prowess, or the love of their 
country. And yet they have, in other respects, merited and 
obtained our praise. Their ardent attachment to their country ; 
their contempt of suffering and of death in its cause; their manly 
apprehensions of personal independence, which rendered every 
individual, even under tottering establishments «nd imperfect 
laws, the guardian of freedom to his fellow-citizens; their activity 
of mind ; in short, their penetration, the ability of their conduct 
and force of their spirit, have gained them the first rank among 
nations. If their animosities were great, their affections were 
proportionate; they perhaps loved where we only pity, and were 
stern and inexorable where we are not merciful, but only irreso- 
lute. After all, the merit of a man is determined by bis candour 
and generosity to his associates, by his zeal for national objects, 
and by his vigour in maintaining political rights not by mode- 
ration alone, which proceeds frequently from indifference to 
national and public interests, and which serves to relax the nerves 
on which the force of a private as well as a public character 


depends. 
Civil Society, pl. iv. sec. 4. | 


182. Oliver Goldsmith, 1728-1774. (/andbook, pars. 206, 
285, 493.) 


The Vanity of Popular Fame. 


An alehouse-keeper, near Islington, who had long lived at the 
sign of the ‘French King,’ upon the commencement of the last 
war with France, pulled down his old sign, and put up that of 
the Queen of Hungary. Under the influence of her red face and 
golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she was no longer the 
favourite of his customers; he changed her, therefore, some time 
ago for the King of Prussia, who may probably be changed, in 
turn, for the next great man that shall be set up for vulgar 
admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exactly, who deal out 
their figures, one after the other, to the gazing crowd. \When we 
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have sufficiently wondered at one, that is taken in, and another 
exhibited in its room, which seldom holds its station long, for 
the mob are ever pleased with variety. 

I must own IJ have an indifferent opinion of the vulgar, that I 
am ever lcd to suspect that merit which raises their shout; at 
least Iam certain to find those great, and sometimes good men, 
who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made worse by it ; and 
history has too frequently taught me, that the head which has 
grown this day giddy with the roar of the million, has the very 
next been fixed’ upon a pole. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet; her lovers must toil, feel 
every inquietude, indulge every caprice, and perhaps at last be 
jilted into the bargain. ‘True glory, on the other hand, resembles 
a woman of sense: her admirers must play no tricks ; they feel 
no great anxiety, for they are sure in the end of being rewarded 
in proportion to their merit... . 

I know fiot how to turn so trite a subject out of the beaten 
road of commonplace, except by illustrating it, rather by the 
assistance of my memory than judgment; and instead of makiue 
reflections, by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who long had studied the works of Confucius, who 
knew the characters of fourteen thousand words, and could read 
a great part of every book that came in his way, once took it into 
his head to travel into Europe, and observe the customs of a 
people whom he thought not very much inferior even to his own 
countrymen, in the art of refining upon every pleasure, Upon 
his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion for letters naturally led him 
to a bookseller’s shop, and, as he could speak a little Dutch, he 
civilly asked the bookseller for the works of the immortal Xixofou. 
‘I'he bookseller assured him he had never heard of the book men- 
tioned before. ‘What! have you never heard of that immortal 
poet ? returned the other, much surprised; ‘that light of the 
eyes, that favourite of kings, that rose of perfection! I suppose 
you know nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, second cousin to 
the moon? ‘Nothing at all, indeed, sir,’ returned the other. 
‘Alas! cries our traveller, ‘to what purpose, then, has one 
of these fasted to death, and the other offered himself up as a 
sacrifice to the Tartar enemy, to gain a renown which has never 
travelled beyond the precincts of China? 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one university, that 
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is not thus furnished with its little great men. The head of a 
petty corporation who opposes the designs of a prince who would 
tyrannically force bis subjects to save their best clothes for 
Sunday; the puny pedant who finds one undiscoycred property 
ijn the polype, or describes an unheeded process in the skeleton of 
a mole, and whose mind, like his microscope, perceives nature 
only in detail; the rhymer who makes smooth verses, and paints 
to our admiration when he should only speak to our hearts,—al! 
equally fancy themselves walking forward to immortality, and 
desire the crowd behind them to look on. The crowd takes them 
at their word. ‘ Patriot,’ ‘ philosopher,’ and ‘ poet’ are shouted in 
their train. ‘ Where was there ever so much merit seen? No times 
so important as our own. Ages yet unborn shall gaze with won- 
der and applause!’ To such music the important pigmy moves 
forward, bustling and swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle 


in a storm. 
The Be& No. vi. 


History of a Philosophie Vagabond. 


No person ever had a better knack at hoping than I. The less 
kind I found Fortune at one time, the more J expected from her 
at another ; and being now at the bottom of the wheel, every new 
revolution might lift, but could not depress me. I proceeded, 
therefore, towards London in a fine morning, no way uneasy 
about to-morrow, but cheerful as the birds that carolled by the 
road, and comforted myself with reflecting that London was the 
mart where abilities of every kind were sure of meeting dis- 
tinction and reward. 

Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to deliver your 
letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in little 
better circumstances than I. My first scheme, you know, sir, 
was to be usher at an academy, and I asked his advice on the 
affair. Our cousin received the proposal with a true sardonic grin. 
Ay, cried he, this is indeed a very pretty career that has been 
chalked out for you. I have been an usher at a boarding-school 
myself; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather 
be an under-turnkey in Newgate. I was up early and late; I was 
browbeat by the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, 
worried by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out to 
meet civility abroad. But are you sure you are fit for a school ? 
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Let me examine you a little, Have you been bred apprentice to 
the business? No, Then you won’t do for a school. Can you 
dress the boys’ hair? No. Then you won't do fora school. Have 
you had the small-pox? No, Then you won’t do fora school. 
Can you lie three ina bed? No. Then you will never do for a 
school. Have you got a good stomach? Yes. Then youwill by 
no means do for a school. No, sir, if you are for a genteel, easy 
profession, bind yourself seven years as an apprentice to turna 
cutler’s wheel; but avoid a school by any means, Yet come; 
continued he, ? see you are a lad of spirit and some learning; 
what do you think of commencing author, like me? You have 
read in books, no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade ; 
at present I’ll show you forty very dull fellows about town that 
live by it in opulence. All honest jog-trot men, who go on 
smoothly and dully, and write history and politics, and are 
praised—men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, would all 
their lives have only mended shoes, but never made them. 

Finding that there was no great degree of gentility affixed to 
the character of an usher, I resolved to accept his proposal, and, 
having the highest respect for literature, hailed the antigua mater 
of Grub-street with reverence, I thought it my glory to pursue 
a track which Dryden and Otway trod before me. I considered 
the goddess of this region as the parent of excellence; and, how- 
ever an intercourse with the world might give us good sense, the 
poverty she entailed I supposed to be the nurse of genius. Big 
with these reflections, I sat down, and, finding that the best 
things remained to be said on the wrong side, I resolved to write 
a book that should be wholly new. I therefore dressed up three 
paradoxes with ingenuity. They were false, indeed, but they were 
new. ‘The jewels of truth have been so often imported by others, 
that nothing was left for me to import, but some splendid things 
that, at a distance, looked every bit as well. Witness, you powers, 
what fancied importance sat perched upon my quill while I was 
writing! The whole learned world, I made no doubt, would rise 
to oppose my systems; but then I was prepared to oppose the 
whole learned world. Like the porcupine, I sat self-collected, 
with a quill pointed against every opposer. 

Vioar of Wakefield, chap. xx. 
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The Village Pastor. 


There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich on forty pounds a year... . 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. . 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way... . 

At church, with meck and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, , 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile ; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed ; 
‘To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 


Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
Deserted Village. 


The Village Schoolmaster. 


Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned: .. . 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en, though vanquished, he could argue still . . 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. I 
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‘I'he hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
Deserted Villuye. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. th. 


How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth, of labour with au age of ease ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere this world be past. L, 


Love of Home. 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My ‘heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; ; 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
The Traveller. 


Britain. 


Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide ; 
There all around the gentle breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combined 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ; 

Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great. 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature’s hand ; 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

‘True to imagined right, above control ; 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. I, 
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How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

The Traveller. 
And learn the luxury of doing good. Tb. 


Man wants but little here below, | 
Nor wants that little long. 
The Hermit. 
But there’s no love lost between us. 
She Stoops to Conquer. 


Measures, not men, have always been my mark,’ 
The Good-natured Man, 


Who born for the universe narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Retaliation. Of Burke. 


He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle thum back. 
Ib, Of Garrick. 


Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt ; 
It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
The Haunch of Venison. 


183. Edmund Burke, 1730-1797. (ldandbook, par. 424.) 


His works are now admitted to be as rich in philosophic reflection as in 
splendid imagery. Men who study them are ‘at once regaled by the 
poetry, and instructed by the profoundness of his wondrous lucubrations.’ 
—CHALMERS Bridgewater Treatise, p. 179. 


Power of Words dependent on Association. 


The common notion of the power of poctry and eloquence, as 
well as of words in ordinary conversation, is that they affect the 
mind by raising in it ideas of those things for which custom has 
uppointed them to stand. . . . But this I take it is hardly ever the 
case—~at all events with such words as virtue, honour, and the 
like. Whatever power they may have on the passions, they do 
not derive it from any representation raised in the mind of the 
things for which they stand. As compositions they are not real 
essences, and hardly cause, I think, any real ideas. Such words 
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are in reality but mere sounds ; but they are sounds which being 
used on particular occasions wherein we receive some good or 
suffer-some evil, or sec others affected with good or evil, or 
which we hear applied to other interesting things or events; and 
which being Applied in such a variety of cases, that we know 
readily by habit to what things they belong, they produce in 
the mind, whenever they are afterwards mentioned, effects similar 
to those of their occasions. The sounds being often used without 
reference to any particular occasion, and carrying still their first 
impressions, they at last utterly lose their connection with the 
occasions that give rise to them; yet the sound without any 
annexed notion continues to operate as before. 


Inquiry into the Sublime and the Beautiful, Pt. v. sec, 2. 


The Queen of France. 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in— 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and 
joy. Oh! what a revolution! and what a heart must I have to 
contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall! Little 
did I dream, when she added titles of veneration to those of en- 
thusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever be obliged 
to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
bosom ; little did I dream that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation 
of men of honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry is 
gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators has suc- 
ceeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished forever. Never, 
never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and 
sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subor- 
dination of the heart which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the 
cheap defence ot nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of prin- 
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ciple, that chastity of honour, wnich felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which en- 
nobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half 
its evil by losing all its grossness. 

Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


Manners. 


Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon them in a 
great measure the laws depend. The law touches us but here 
and there, and now and then. Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by a 
constant, steady, uniform, insensible operation, like that of the air 
we breathe in. They give their whole form and colour to our 
lives. According to their quality, they aid morals, they supply 
them, or they totally destroy them. 

Letters ona Reyicule Peace, Letter 1. 


The Labouring Poor. 


The vigorous and laborious class of life has lately got from the 
bon ton of the humanity of this day the name of the ‘labouring 
poor.” We have heard many plans for the relief of ‘ the labour- 
ing poor.’ This puling jargon is not as innocent as it is foolish. 
In meddling with great affairs weakness is never innoxious. 
Hitherto the name of poor (in the sense in which it is used to 
excite compassion) has not been used for those who can, but for 
those who cannot labour—and when we affect to pity as poor 
those who must labour or the world cannot exist, we are trifling 
with the condition of mankind. It is the common doom of man 
that he must eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, that is by 
the sweat of his body or the sweat of his mind. If this toil was 
inflicted as a curse, it is—as might be expected from the curses 
of the Father of all blessings—attempered with many allevia- 
tions, many comforts. I cannot call a healthy young man, cheer- 
ful in his mind, and vigorous in his arms, I cannot call such a 
man poor, | cannot pity my kind as kind merely because they 
are men. ‘his affected pity only tends to dissatisfy them with 
their condition, and to teach them to seek resources, where no 
resources are to be found, in something else than their own in- 


dustry, and frugality, and sobriety. 
oe us fo. Letter 3. 
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Vanity. 

In a small degree and conversant in little things, vanity is of 
little moment. When full grown it is the worst of vices, and the 
occasional mimic of them all, Itmakes the whole man false. It 
leaves nothing *sincere or trustworthy about him. ... He has 
not observed on the nature of vanity who does not know that it is 
omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food ; that it is prone to 
talk of its own faults and vices as what will excite surprise and 
draw attention, and what pass at worst for openness and candour, 

.° Letter to a Member of the National Assembly. 


Tyrants seldom want pretexts. Fraud is the ready minister of 
injustice. Lb. 
An inordinate thirst for variety whenever it prevails is sure to 
leave very little true taste. 
Inquiry into the Sublime and the Beautiful. 


Lord Chatham. 


Another scene has opened and other actors have appeared on 
the stage. The state, in the condition I have described it, was 
delivered into the hands of Lord Chatham—a great and cele- 
brated name—a name that keeps the name of this country re- 
spectable in every other on the globe. ... Sir, the venerable 
age of this great man, his merited rank, his superior eloquence, 
his splendid qualities, his eminent services, the vast space he fills 
in the eye of mankind, and more than all the rest, his fall 
from power, which, like death, canonizes and sanctifies a great 
character, will not suffer me to censure any part of his conduct. I 
am afraid to flatter him. Iam sure J am not disposed to blame 
him. Let those who have betrayed him by their adulations 
insult him with their malevolence. But what I do not presume 
to censure, I may have leave to lament. For a wise man, he 
seemed to me at that time [1766] to be governed too much by 
general maxims. I speak with the freedom of history, and I 
hope without offence. One or two of those maxims, flowing from 
an opinion not the most indulgent to our unhappy species, and 
surely a little too general, led him into measures that were 
greatly mischievous to himself, and for that reason, among thers, 
perhaps fatal to his country ; measures, the effects of which I am 
afraid are for ever incurable. Speech on American Taxation. 

2H 
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Punishment of Rebellion. 


The body and mass of the people never ought to be treated as 
criminals. ... The offences of war are obliterated by peace. 
. . . Where, then, are the objects of justice, and of example, 
and of future security to the public peace? They are naturally 
pointed out, not by their having outraged political and civil 
.aws, but by their having rebelled against the law of nature an¢ 
vutraged man as man. Remarks on the Policy of the Allies. 


The worthy gentleman who has been snatched from us at tha 
moment of the election, and in the middle of the contest, while 
his desires were as warm, and his hopes as eager as ours, has 
feelingly told us what shadows we are, what shadows we pursue. 

Speech at Bristol on declining the Poll, 1780. 


184. William Cowper, 1731-1800. (Handbook, par. 218.) 


William Cowper was born at Great Berkhampstead, Nov. 26, 1731, 
and died at East. Dereham, April 25, 1800. His poetry is distinguished 
by its naturalness and reality, by its vigour and evangelical tone, by its 
pathos and tenderness. His hymns appeared about 1772: the first 
volume of his poems in 1782; and the second, * The Task,’ which established 
his fame, in 1785. His translation of Homer—the best of all translations 
in Wilson’s judgment—appeared in 1791. His letters are among our 
finest specimens of that style of composition. 


From the Hymns. 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 


There if thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh! with what peace, and joy, and love 
-She communes with her God! 
Far from the world, O Lord, I flee. Two stanzas out of siz. 





Lord, I believe thou hast prepared 
(Unworthy though I be) 


COWPER. 4 


For me a blood-bought free reward, 
A golden harp for me. 
’Tis strung, and tuned, for endless years, 
And formed by power divine, 
To sound in God the Father’s ears 
No other name but thine. 
There is a fountain filled with blood. Two stanzas out of seven. 


e The Cottager and Voltaire. 


The path to bliss abounds with many a snare, 
Learning is one, and wit, however rare. 
The Frenchman, first in literary fame 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ?—The same), 
With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 
The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon mots to gall the Christian and the Jew : 
An infidel in health ; but what when sick ? 
Oh—then a text would touch him to the quick. 
View him at Paris in his last career, 
Surrounding throngs the demigod revere ; 
Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 
And fumed with frankincense on every side ; 
He begs their flattery with his latest breath, 
And smothered in’t at last is. praised to death. 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillew and bobbins, all her little store; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. ; 
She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit; 
Receives no praise; but, though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

2H 2 
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( happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward : 
He, praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 
She, never heard of half a mile from home; ; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 
Truth. 


Journey to Emmaus. 


It happened on a solemn eventide, ‘ | 
Soon after He that was our surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind ; 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event: 
They spake of him they loved, of him whose life, 
Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strive ; 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts, 
The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther traced, enriched them still the more ; 
They thought him, and they justly thought him, one 
Sent to do more than he appeared to have done ; 
To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else; and wondered he should die. 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 
And asked them, with a kind engaging air, 
What their affliction was, and begged a share. 
Informed, he gathered up the broken thread, 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That, reaching home, the night, they said, is near, 
We must not now be parted—sojourn here. 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And made so welcome at their simple feast ; 
He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word, 
And left then both exclaiming, ‘"T'was the Lord!’ 

Conversation. 
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The Preacher. 


The pulpit 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most*important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of Virtue’s cause, 
There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
The legate of the skies. His theme Divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated law speaks out 
Tts thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 
He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And, armed himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Brigh$ as his own, and trains, by every rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God’s elect! .. . 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
‘That he is honest in the sacred cause : 
To such I render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. ... 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chast 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture! Is it like ?—Like whom? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
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And then skip down again ; pronounce a text; 
Cry—hem! and reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes,—huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene. 
The Task, bk. ii, 


The Millennium. 


Oh, scenes surpassing fable, and yet true— 
Scenes of accomplished bliss! which who can see 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel. 

His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy? _ 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 

And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 

Laughs with abundance; and the land, once lean, 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. ... 3 


Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now; the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 
All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Error has no place: 
That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 
The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string, 
But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not: the pure and uncontaminate blood 
Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 
One song employs all nations; and all cry 
‘Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us.’ 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
«© We doubt whether anything in the sage which describes the millennial glory 
whole range of English poetry can afford of the Church.’—Date, Life of rietal 


any parallel to the exquisite grouping of | Pope’s Messiah is in the same strain: 
prophetic imagery in that splendid pas- §- Pollok’s Millennium, bk. v. 
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Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. . . 
Come, then, and added to Thy many crowns, 

Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth,— 

Thou whe alone art worthy! It was thine 

By ancient covenant, ere Nature’s birth ; 

And thou hast made it thine by purchase since, 

And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

The saints proclaim thee King, and in their hearts 

Thy title js engraven with a pen 

Dipped in the fountain of eternal love. § The Task, bk. vi. 


His minor pieces have even more vigour and beauty than his longer 
poems. John Gilpin, Ihe Yardley Oak, the Lines on the Loss of the 
Royal George, ‘a very noble poem’ as Campbell calls it, and Zo Mary, 
are among the best known specimens. For tenderness and pathos his 
Lines on receiving his Mother’s Picture are unsurpassed in the whole 
range of ous poetry: 


Q that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see,* 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalise, 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it!) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remcmbrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome gucst, though unexpected here! 
Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so lon 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 
But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
® ‘TI can truly say,’ be writes nearly |§ was the impression her tenderness made 
fifty years after her death, ‘that nota | upon me, though the opportunity she 


«week passes (perhaps 1 might sayaday) bad of showing it was so short.’ 
in which I do not think of her: such 
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Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, ‘ 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah! that maternal smile! it answers—Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, =< 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such ?—It was.— Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May [ but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! . 
Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child ; 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped, 

"Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we called the pastoral house our owr. 
Short-lived possession! But the record fair, 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
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Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and giowed; 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 
That hunfour interposed too often makes ; 
All this still legible in memory’s page, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Coald Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Would softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart ;—the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might.— 
But no—what here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered, and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port in some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore, 
‘ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar ;’ 
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And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life, long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed,— 
Me, howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed, 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet oh, the thought, that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. : , 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth* 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise,— 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now, farewell! Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, ¢ 
I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

‘lime has but half succeeded in his theft,— 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


Cowper’s translation of Homer has been censured and praised in no 
measured terms, Compared with Pope, it is wanting in smoothness and 
beauty. But as a translation it does more justice to the simplicity 
and naturalness of the original than any of its competitors, though 
occasionally stiff and feeble. The night-scene of the Eighth Book of the 
Ziad may be taken asa specimen, The Trojans have given the Greeks a 
total—‘ Agamemnon fears a fatal '—overthrow, and lie on their arms =y 
their watch-fires all night. 

Big with great purposes and proud, they sat, 

Not disarrayed, but in fair form disposed, 

Of even rank, and watched their numerous fires ; 
As when around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hushed ; 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland height 
Stand all apparent,—not a vapour streaks 


Cowper's mother was descended by four different lines from Henry m1. 
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The boundless blue, and ether opened wide, 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered. 

So numerous seemed these fires, between the stream 

Of Xanthus blazing, and the fleet of Greece 

In prospect all of Troy, a thousand fires, 

Each watched by fifty warriors seated near.® 
As a translation of another kind, take the thirteenth in his version of 
adame Guion’s Hymns. 


The Soul that loves God finds him everywhere. 


All scenes alike engaging prove 

‘T'o souls impressed with sacred love! 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in Thee, 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 


To me remains nor place nor time; 
My country is in every clime; 
I can be calm and free from care 
® e e 
On any shore, since God is there. 


While place we seek or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none; 
But with a God to guide our way, 
"Tis equal joy to go or stay. 
Could I be cast where thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful lot ; 
But regions none remote I call, 
Secure of finding God in all. 
IT hold by nothing here below ; 
Appoint my journey and I go; 
Though pierced by scorn, oppressed by pride, 
I feel thee good—feel nought beside. 
Five stanzas out of nine. 


* This translation is not perfect. ‘In 
fair form disposed, of even rank,’ is too 
much; though Pope’s ‘in order round,’ 
and Sotheby’s ‘in orderly array,’ is no 
better. ‘And ether open’d wide, all 
glitters;’ is not clear, nor is it ade- 
quate. ‘A flood of glory bursts from 
all the skies, Pope’s rendering, is charac- 
teristic of the translator, but is not 
Homer. Sotheby’s is better— 

‘and ether, widely riven, 
Expands to other stars another heaven.’ 


Better still, ‘ reveals with other stars an- 
other heaven.” Newman renders, ‘ from 
behind the cloven blue, unclouded hea- 
ven bursteth.’ As a whole, however, 
and regarded as a translation, Cowper’s 
version deserves very high praise. Like 
Homer, {he has an eye for the poetic 
side of nature, and excels in what is 
simple and real. It is necessary, of 
course, in judging of his merits, to com- 
pare him with the original. 
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The common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deformed, 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no uupleasing ramble ; there the turf 
Smells fresh, and, rich in odoriferous herbs 

And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 


With luxury of unexpected sweets. 
_ as The ‘Task, yk. 1. 


And though himself so polished, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 


Lb. 
God made the country, and man made the town. 

Ib. 
O for a lodge in some vast wilderness— ' 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

tb. 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. ‘ 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

Ld. 
England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 
My country. 

Lb, 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall! 

Zb., bk. iii, 


Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate. 
Ib., bk. 1¥. 
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Sidney, warbler of poetic prose. 
The Task, bk. iv. 

"Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat 

To peep at such a world—to see the stir 

Of thégreat Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ;— 
e . rf b., bk. vi. 


The few that pray at all pray oft amiss : 
And, seeking grace to improve the prize they hold, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more. 


He shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 
Timt tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. . . . Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments, Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow without his books. 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light—My Mary. 


For still to love, though pressed with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 


With me is to be lovely still—My Mary. 
To Mary. Out of thirteen stanzas. 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife: 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 
John Gilpin. 
I am monarch of all I survey. 
Alex. Selkirk’s Soliloquy. 


Their tameness is shocking to me. 
2. 
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Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 
On the Loss of the Royal George. 


An honest man, close buttoned to the skin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within. 
To Joseph Hill, A ‘ Horatian Epistle.’ 


Bound on a voyage of awful length 
And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 


But oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost. 
Human Frasity. Ont of six stanzas. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 
The Needless Alarm. 


The following letter to Lady Hesketh is a specimen of his prose style :— 


MY DEAREST CovusIN, Feb, 27, 1786. 

: Now for Homer, and the matters to Homer appertain- 
ing. Sephus and I are of opinions perfectly different on the sub- 
ject of such an advertisementas he recommends. The only proper 
part for me is not to know that such a man as Pope has ever existed. 
I am so nice upon this subject that in that note in the specimen, in 
which I have accounted for the anger of Achillcs (which, I believe, 
I may pay myself the compliment to say was never accounted for 
before), I have not even so much as hinted at the perplexity in - 
which Pope was entangled when he endeavoured to explain it, nor 
at the preposterous and blundering work that he has made with it, 
No, my dear, as I told you once before, my attempt has itself a 
loud voice, and speaks a most intelligible language. Had Pope’s 
translation been good, or had I thought it such, or had I not 
known that it is admitted by all whom a knowledge of the 
original qualifies to judge of it, to be a very defective one, I had 
never translated myself one line of Homer. Dr. Johnson is the 
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only modern writer who has spoken of it in terms of approbation, 
at least the only one that I have met with. And his praise of it 
is such as convinces me, intimately acquainted as I am with 
Pope’s performance, that he talked at random, that either he had 
never examined it by Homer’s, or never since he was a boy. For 
I would undertake to produce numberless passages from it, if 
need were, not only ill translated, but meanly written. It is not, 
therefore, for me, convinced as I am of the truth ofall I say, to 
go forth into the world holding up Pope’s translation with one 
hand as a work to be extolled, and my own with the other as a 
work still wanted. It is plain to me that I behave with suf- 
ficient liberality on the occasion, if, neither praising nor blaming 
my predecessor, I go right forward, and leave the world to decide 
between us, 

Now, to come nearer to myself. Poets, my dear (it is a secret 
I have lately discovered), are born to trouble; and of all poets, 
translator$ of Homer to the most. Our dear friend, the General, 
whom I truly love, in his last letter mortified me not alittle. I do 
not mean by suggesting lines that he thought might be amended, 
for I hardly ever wrote fifty lines together that 1 could not after- 
wards have improved, but by what appeared to me an implied cen- 
sure on the whole, or nearly the whole quire that I sent to you. 
It was a great work, he said ;—it should be kept long in hand; 
—years, if it were possible; that it stood in need of much 
amendment, that it ought to be made worthy of me, that he 
could not think of showing it to Maty, that he could not even 
think of laying it before Johnson and his friend in its present 
condition. Now, my dear, understand thou this: if there lives a 
man who stands clear of the charge of careless wriring, I am 
that man. I might prudently, perhaps, but I could not honestly, 
admit that charge: it would account in a way favourable to my 
own ability for many defects of which I am guilty, but it would 
be disingenuous and untrue. ‘Ihe copy which I sent to you was 
almost a new, I mean a second, translation, as far as it went. 
With the first I had taken pains, but with the second I took 
more. I weighed many expressions, exacted from myself the 
utmost fidelity to my author, and tried all the numbers upon my 
own ear again and again. If, therefore, after all this care, the 
execution be such as in the General’s account it seems to be, I[ 
appear to have made shipwreck of my hopes at once. He said, 
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indeed, that the similes delighted him, and the catalogue of the 
ships surpassed his expectations: but his commendation of so 
small a portion of the whole affected me rather painfully, as it 
seemed to amount to an implied condemnation of the rest. I 
have been the more uneasy because I know his taste to be good, 
and by the seleotion that he made of lines that he thought 
should be altered, he proved it such. I altered them all, and 
thanked him, as I could very sincerely, for his friendly atten- 
tion. Now what is the present state of my mind on this subject ? 
It is this. I do not myself think ill of what I have done, nor at 
the same time so foolishly well as to suppose that it has no 
blemishes. But I am sadly afraid that the General’s anxiety 
will make him extremely difficult to be pleased: I fear that he 
will require of me more than any other man would require, or than 
he himself would require of any other writer. What I can do 
to give him satisfaction I am perfectly ready todo; but it is pos- 
sible for an anxious friend to demand more than my ability could 
perform. Not a syllable of all this, my dear, to him, or to any 


other creature. Mum! Yours most truly, 
Wm. Cowper. 
185. Erasmus Darwin, M.D., 1731-1802. (Handbook, pars. 106, 
208, 441.) 


Author of the Botanic Garden, a poem very fantastic and wearisome, 
but with passages of beauty and power. 
Steel. 


Hail, adamantine STrEL! magnetic lord ! 
King of the prow, the ploughshare, and the sword ! 
True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 
His steady helm amid the struggling tides ; 
Braves with broad sail th’ immeasurable sea, 
Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but thee. 
By thee the ploughshare rends the matted plain, 
Inhumes in level rows the living grain ; 
Intrusive forests quit the cultured ground, 
And Ceres laughs, with golden fillets crowned. 
O’er restless realms, when scowling discord flings 
Her snakes, and loud the din of battle rings ; 
Expiring strength, and vanquish’d courage feel 
Thy arm resistless, adamantine Stzxt ! 

The Botanic Garden, Ecunomy of Vegetation. Pt, i, 


1802.} 
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The Papyrus.* 

Papyra, throned upon the banks of Nile, 
Spread her smooth leaf, and waved her silver style.® 
—The storied pyramid, the laurel’d bust, 
The trophy’d arch had crumbled into dust ; 
The sacred symbol, and the epic song 
(Unknown the character, forgot the tongue), 
With each unconquer’d chief, or sainted maid, 
Sunk undistinguish’d in Oblivion’s shade. 
Sad o’er the acatter’d ruins Genius sigh’d, 
And infant Arts but learn’d to lisp and died, 
Tili to astonish’d realms Papyra taught 
To paint, in mystic colours, sound and thought ; 
With Wisdom’s voice to print the page sublime, 
And mark in adamant the steps of Time. 
Three favour’d youthse her soft attention share, 
The fond disciples of the studious fair, 
Hear her sweet voice, the golden process prove ; 
Gaze as they learn, and, as they listen, loved... 
Pleased, round her cane-wovee throne, the applauding crowd 
Clapp’d their rude hands, their swarthy foreheads bow’d ; 
With loud acclaim, ‘ A present Gud!’ they cried, 
‘A present God !’ rebellowing shores replied ; 
Then peal’d at intervals with mingled swell, 
The echoing harp, shrill clarion, horn, and shell : 
While bards, ecstatic, bending o’er the lyre, 
Struck deeper chords, and wing’d the song with fire. 
Then mark’d astronomers with keener eyes, 
The moon’s refulgent journey through the skies ; 
Watch’d the swift comets urge their blazing cars, 
And weigh’d the sun with his revolving stars. 
High raised the chemists their Hermetic’ wands, 
(And changing forms obey’d their waving hands,) 


® The paper-plant—personified. 

> A play on words: the style is the 
shaft of the pistil of the flower and also 
the iron pen of the ancients. 

¢ Darwin makes every plant tell its 
own class and order—being in the Lin- 
neean sexual system. ‘The stamens are 
youths and the pistils, ladies. The 
papyrus therefore belongs to the clase 


triandria and to the order monogy- 
nia. 

@ Each youth originates a science,— 
letters, numbers, and music : then follows 
the admiration of the people. 

© Cane-wove, the papyrus belonging 
to this genus. 

f Belonging to Hermes or Mercury, 
the supposed originator of Chemistry. 

21 
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Her treasur’d gold from earth’s deep chambers tore, 

Or fused and harden’d her chalybeate ore. 

All, with bent knec, from fair Papyra claim, 

Wove by her hands, the wreath of deathless fame. 

Exulting Genius crown’d his darling child, 

The young Arts clasp’d her knees, and Virtue smil'd. : 
The Botanic Garden, pt. ii. cant. ti. 


186. James Beattie, 1735-1803. (Handbook, pars. 208, 452.) 


A vigorous metaphysician, as is proved by his Hssay‘ou Truth; and a 
popular minor poet. His brief Zssays are among the most effective of 
his works, 

Scottish Music. 

There is a certain style of melody peculiar to each musical 
country, which the people of that country are apt to prefer to 
every other style. ‘That they should prefer their own is not sur- 
prising; and that the melody of one people should differ from that 
of another is not more surprising, perhaps, than that the language 
of one people should differ from that of another. But there is 
something not unworthy of notice in the particular expression 
and style that characterize the music of one nation or province, 
and distinguish it from every other sort of music. Of this di- 
versity Scotland supplies a striking example. The native melody 
of the Highlands and Western Isles is as different from that of 
the southern part of the kingdom as the Irish or Erse language is 
different from the English or Scotch. In the conclusion of a dis- 
course on music, as it relates to the mind, it will not perhaps be 
impertinent to offer a conjecture on the cause of these peculi- 
arities ; which, though it should not—and indeed I am satisfied 
that it will not—fully account for any one of them, may, how- 
ever, incline the reader to think that they are not unaccountable, 
and may also throw some faint light on this part of philosophy. 

Every thought that partakes of ‘the nature of passion has a 
vorrespondent expression in the look and gesture; and so strict 
is the union between the passion and its outward sign, that, 
where the former is not in some degree felt, the latter can never 
be perfectly natural, but, if assumed, becomes awkward mimicry, 
instead of that genuine imitation of nature which draws forth the 
sympathy of the beholder. If therefore there be, in the circum- 
stances of particular nations or persons, anything that gives a 
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peculiarity to their passions and thoughts, it seems reasonable to 
expect that they will also have something peculiar in the expression 
of their countenance and even in the form of their features. . . . 

This, though there may be many an exception, is in general 
true of the visible signs of our passions ; and it is no less true of 
the audible. A man habitually peevish, or passionate, or queru- 
lous, or imperious, may be known by the sound of his voice, as 
well as by his physiognomy. May we not go a step farther, and 
say that if a man, under the influence of any passion, were to 
compose a dis@éourse, or a poem, ora tune, his work would in 
some measure exhibit an image of his mind? [I could not easily 
be persuaded that Swift and Juvenal were men of sweet tempers, 
or that Thomson, Arbuthnot, and Prior were ill-natured. ... 

Let us therefore suppose it proved, or, if you please, take it for 
granted, that different sentiments in the mind of the musician 
will give different and peculiar expressions to his music; and 
upon this principle it will not perhaps be impossible to account 
for some of the phenomena of a national ear. 

The Highlands of Scotland are a picturesque, but in general a 
melancholy country. Long tracts of mountainous desert, covered 
with dark heath, and often obscured by misty weather ; narrow 
valleys, thinly inhabited, and bounded by precipices resounding 
with the fall of torrents; a soil so rugged and aclimate so dreary 
as in many parts to admit neither the amusements of pasturage 
nor the labours of agriculture; the mournful dashing of waves 
along the firths and lakes that intersect the country ; the por- 
tentous noises which every change of the wind and every increase 
and diminution of the waters is apt to raise in a lonely region, 
full of echoes, and rocks, and caverns; the grotesque and ghastly 
appearance of such a landscape by the light of the moon. Ob- 
jects like these diffuse a gloom over the fancy, which may be 
compatible enough with occasional and social merriment, but: 
cannot fail to tincture the thoughts of a native tw the hour of 
silence and solitude. ... Let it be observed, also, that the ancient 
Highlanders of Scotland had hardly any other way of supporting 
themselves than by hunting, fishing, or war, professions that are 
continually exposed to fatal accidents. And hence, no doubt, 
additional horrors would often haunt their solitude, and a deeper 
gloom overshadow the imagination even of the hardiest native. 


What then would it be reasonable to expect from the fanciful 
212 3 
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tribe, from the musicians and poets, of such a region? Strains 
expressive of joy, tranquillity, or the softer passions? No: their 
style must have been better suited to their circumstances. And 
so we find in fact that their music is. The wildest irregularity 
appears in its composition: the expression is warlike and melan- 
choly, and approaches even to the terrible. 

Essay on Poetry and Music, chap. vi. sec. 3. 


Morn. 
But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain's*side ; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, : 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. .. . 


O nature, how in every charm supreme! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new! 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim 

To sing thy glories with devotion due! 

Blest be the day I ’scaped the wrangling crew 
From Pyrrho’s maze and Epicurus’ sty ; 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 
Who to the enraptur’d heart and ear and eye, 


Teach beauty, virtue, truth and love, and melody. 
The Minstret. 


187. Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794. (Handbk., pars. 468, 496, 501.) 
Conception and Completion of his History. 

It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first started to my mind. But my 
original plan was circumscribed to the decay of the city rather 
than of the empire ; and though my reading and reflections began 
to point towards that object, some years elapsed, and severa, 
avocations intervened, before I was seriously engaged in the 
execution of that laborious work... . 
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I have presumed to mark the moment of conception: I shall 
now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
the day, or rather night, of the a7th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last 
page, in a surimer-house in my garden. After laying down my 
pen I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melan- 
choly was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that, 
whatsoever might he the future date of my history, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious. I will add two facts, 
which have seldom occurred in the composition of six, or at least 
of five quartos: (1.) My first rough manuscript, without any 
intermediate copy, has been sent to the press. (2.) Nota sheet 
has been seen by any human eyes, excepting those of the author 
and the printer: the faults and the merits are exclusively my 
own. Autobiography. 


Charlemagne. 


The appellation of Great has been often bestowed, and some- 
times deserved, but Charlemagne is the only prince in whose 
favour the title has been indissolubly blended with the name. 
That name, with the addition of saint, is inserted in the Roman 
calendar; and the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the 
praises of the historians and philosophers of an enlightened age. 
His real merit is doubtless enhanced by the barbarism of the 
nation and the times from which he emerged: but the apparent 
magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by an unequal com- 
parison ; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual splendour 
from the nakedness of the surrounding desert. Without injustice 
to his fame I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity and 
greatness of the restorer of the western empire. Of his moral 
virtues, chastity is not the most conspicuous: but the public 
happinese could not be materially injured by his nine wives or 
concubines, the various indulgence of meaner or more transient 
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amours, the multitude of his bastards whom he bestowed on the 
church, and the long celibacy and licentious manners of his 
daughters. I shafl be scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition 
of a conqueror; but in a day of equal retribution the sons of his 
brother Carloman, the Merovingian princes of Aquitajn, and the 
four thousand five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the 
same spot, would have something to allege against the justice and 
humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the vanquished 
Saxons was an abuse of the right of conquest: his laws were not 
less sanguinary than his arms, and in the discussion of his 
motives whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed 
to temper. 

The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity 
of mind and body; and his subjects and enemies were not 
less astonished at his sudden presence at the moment when they 
believed him at the most distant extremity of the empire : neither 
peace nor war, nor summer nor winter, were a season'of repose; 
and our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of his reign with 
the geography of his expeditions. But this activity was a 
national rather than a personal virtue; the vagrant life of a 
Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in military adven- 
tares ; and the journeys of Charlemagne were distinguished only 
by a more numerous train and a more important purpose. His 
military renown must be tried by the scrutiny of his troops, his 
enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered with the arms of 
Philip, but the two heroes who preceded Charlemagne bequeathed 
him their name, their example, and the companions of their 
victories. At the head of his veteran and superior armies he 
oppressed the savage or degenerate nations who were incapable of 
confederating for their common safety: nor did he ever encounter 
an equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in arms. The 
science of war has been lost and revived with the arts of peace; 
but his campaigns are not illustrated by any siege or battle of 
singular difficulty and success; and he might behold with envy 
the Saracen trophies of his grandfather. After his Spanish expe- 
dition his rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenean mountains ; 
and the soldiers, whose situation was irretrievable, and whose 
valour was useless, might accuse with their last breath the want 
of skill or caution of their general. I touch with reverence the 
laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a respectable judge, 
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They compose not a system but a series of occasional and minute 
edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, and even the 
sale of his eggs, He wished to improve the laws and the 
character of fhe Franks; and his attempts, however feeble and 
imperfect, are deserving of praise: the inveterate evils of the times 
were suspended or mollified by his government; but in his 
institutions I can seldom discover the general views and the im- 
mortal spirit of a legislator, who survives himself for the benefit of 
posterity. ‘Te union and stability of his empire depended on 
the life of a single man: he imitated the dangerous practice of 
dividing his kingdoms amongst his sons; and after numerous 
diets the whole constitution was left to fluctuate between the dis- 
orders of anarchy and despotism. His esteem for the piety and 
knowledge of the clergy tempted him to entrust that aspiring 
order with temporal dominion and civil jurisdiction ; and his son 
Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the bishops, might 
accusc, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. His 
laws enforced the imposition of tithes, because the demons had 
proclaimed in the air that the default of payment had been 
the cause of the last scarcity. 

The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by the 
foundation of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which 
were published in his name, and his familiar connexion with the 
subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to educate 
both the prince and the people. His own studies were tardy, 
laborious, and imperfect ; if he spoke Latin and understood Greek, 
he derived the rudiments of knowledge from conversation rather 
than from books: and in his mature age the emperor strove to 
acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns in 
his infancy. The grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the times, were only cultivated as the handmaids of superstition ; 
but the curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to its 
improvement, and the encouragement of learning reflects the 
purest and most pleasing lustre on the character of Charlemagne. 
The dignity of his person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of 
his arms, the vigour of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe 
dates a new era from his restoration of the western empire. 

Deciine and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 49. 
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amours, the multitude of his bastards whom he bestowed on the 
church, and the long celibacy and licentious manners of his 
daughters. I shafl be scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition 
of a conqueror; but in a day of equal retribution the sons of his 
brother Carloman, the Merovingian princes of Aqwitajn, and the 
four thousand five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the 
same spot, would have something to allege against the justice and 
humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the vanquished 
Saxons was an abuse of the right of conquest: his laws were not 
less sanguinary than his arms, and in the discussion of his 
motives whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed 
to temper. 

The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity 
of mind and body; and his subjects and enemies were not 
less astonished at his sudden presence at the moment when they 
believed him at the most distant extremity of the empire : neither 
peace nor war, nor summer nor winter, were a season'of repose; 
and our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of his reign with 
the geography of his expeditions. But this activity was a 
national rather than a personal virtue; the vagrant life of a 
Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in military adven- 
tures ; and the journeys of Charlemagne were distinguished only 
by a more numerous train and a more important purpose. His 
military renown must be tried by the scrutiny of his troops, his 
enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered with the arms of 
Philip, but the two heroes who preceded Charlemagne bequeathed 
him their name, their example, and the companions of their 
victories, At the head of his veteran and superior armies he 
oppressed the savage or degenerate nations who were incapable of 
confederating for their common safety: nor did he ever encounter 
an equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in arms. The 
science of war has been lost and revived with the arts of peace; 
but his campaigns are not illustrated by any siege or battle of 
singular difficulty and success; and he might behold with envy 
the Saracen trophies of his grandfather. After his Spanish expe- 
dition his rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenean mountains ; 
and the soldiers, whose situation was irretrievable, and whose 
valour was useless, might accuse with their last breath the want 
of skill or caution of their general. I touch with reverence the 
laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a respectable judge, 
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They compose not a system but a series of occasional and minute 
edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, and even the 
sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the laws and the 
character of the Franks; and his attempts, however feeble and 
imperfect, are deserving of praise: the inveterate evils of the times 
were suspended or mollified by his government; but in his 
institutions I can seldom discover the general views and the im- 
mortal spirit of a legislator, who survives himself for the benefit of 
posterity. The union and stability of his empire depended on 
the life of a single man: he imitated the dangerous practice of 
dividing his kingdoms amongst his sons; and after numerous 
diets the whole constitution was left to fluctuate between the dis- 
orders of anarchy and despotism. His esteem for the piety and 
knowledge of the clergy tempted him to entrust that aspiring 
order with temporal dominion and civil jurisdiction ; and his son 
Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the bishops, might 
accuse, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. His 
laws enforced the imposition of tithes, because the demons had 
proclaimed in the air that the default of payment had been 
the cause of the last scarcity. 

The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by the 
foundation of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which 
were published in his name, and his familiar connexion with the 
subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to educate 
both the prince and the people. His own studies were tardy, 
laborious, and imperfect ; if he spoke Latin and understood Greek, 
he derived the rudiments of knowledge from conversation rather 
than from books: and in his mature age the emperor strove to 
acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns in 
his infancy. The grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the times, were only cultivated as the handmaids of superstition ; 
but the curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to its 
improvement, aud the encouragement of learning reflects the 
purest and most pleasing lustre on the character of Charlemagne. 
The dignity of his person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of 
his arms, the vigour of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe 
dates a new era from his restoration of the western empire. 

Deciine and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 49. 
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188. James Macpherson, 1738-1796. (Handbook, par. 215.) 


Songs of Selma. 

Erath, son of Odgal, repined ; his brother had been slain by 
Armar. He came disguised like a son of the sea; fair was his 
skiff on the wave ; white his locks of age; calm his serious brow. 
Fairest of women, he said, loveliest daughter of Armin! a rock 
not distant in the sea bears a tree on its side; red shines the fruit 
afar! There Armar waits for Daura. I come to carry his love ! 
She went, she called on Armar. Nought answered, but the son 
of the rock,s Armar, my love! why tormentest thou me with 
fear? hear, son of Ardnart, hear; it is Daura, who calleth thee! 
Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. She lifted up her 
voice; she called for her brother and her father. Arindal! 
Armin! none to relieve your Daura! 

Her voice came over the sea. Arindal my son descended from 
the hill; rough in spoils of the chase. His arrows rattled by his 
side; his bow was in his hand; five dark grey dogs attend his 
steps. He saw fierce Erath on the shore; he seized and bound 
him toan oak. Thick wind the thongs of the hide around his 
limbs ; he loads the wind with his groans. Arindal ascends the 
deep in his boat, to bring Daura to land. Armar came in hig 
wrath, and let fly the grey-feathered shaft. It sunk, it sunk in 
thy heart, O Arindal my son; for Erath the traitor thou diedst. 
The oar is stopped at once; he panted on the rock and expired. 
What is thy grief, O Daura, when round thy feet is poured thy 
brother’s blood! The boat is broken in twain. Armar plunges 
into the sea, to rescue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blast from 
the hill came over the waves. He sunk, and he rose no more. 

Alone, on the sea-beat rock, my daughter was heard to com- 
plain. Frequent and loud were her cries. What could her 
father do? All night I stood on the shore. I saw her by the 
faint beam of the moon. All night I heard her cries, loud was 
the wind, the rain beat hard on the hill, Before morning ap- 
peared, her voice was weak. It died away, like the evening 
breeze among the grass of the rocks. Spent. with grief she ex- 
pired ; and left,thee Armin alone. Gone is my strength in war ! 
fallen my pride among women! When the storms aloft arise : 
wnen the north lifts the wave on high, I sit by the sounding 

® The echo. 
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shore and look on the fatal rock. Often by the setting moon I 
see the ghosts of my children. Half viewless they walk in 
mournful conference together. Will none ef you speak in pity ? 
They do not regard their father. 1 am sad, O Carmor, nor small 
is my cause of woe! 

Such were the words of the bards in the days of song; when 
the king heard the music of harps, the tales of other times! The 
chiefs gathered from all their hills, and heard the lovely sound. 
They praised the voice of Cona!* the first among a thousand 
bards! But‘ge is now on my tongue; my soul has failed! I 
hear, at times, the ghosts of bards, and learn their pleasant song. 
But memory fails on my mind. I hear the call of years! They 
say, as they pass along, why does Ossian sing ? Soon shall he lie 
in the narrow house, and no bard shall raise his fame! Roll on, 
ye dark-brown years; ye bring no joy on your course! Let the 
tomb open to Ossian, for his strength has failed. The sons of 
Bong are Sone to rest. My voice remains like a blast, that roars 
lonely on a sea-surrounded rock, after the winds are laid. The 
dark moss whistles there; the distant mariner sees the waving 
trees ! Works of Ossian, vol. ii. Leip., 1783. 


189. Sir Philip Francis, 1740-1818. Letters of Junius, 1769-1772. 
(Handbook, par. 423.) 
To his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

My Lord,—You are so little accustomed to receive any marks 
of respect or esteem from the public, that if, in the following 
lines, a compliment or expression of applause should escape me, 
I fear you would consider it as a mockery of your established 
character, and, perhaps, an insult to your understanding. You 
have nice feelings, my lord, if we may judge from your resent-~ 
ments. Cautious, therefore, of giving offence, where you have so 
little deserved it, I shall leave the illustration of your virtues to 
other hands. Your friends have a privilege to play upon the 
easiness of your temper, or possibly they are better acquainted 
with your good qualities than I am. You have done good by 
stealth. The rest is upon record. You have still left ample room 
for speculation, when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. The highest rank ; 
a splendid fortune ; and a name, glorious till it was yours, were 

® Ossian, 
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sufficient to have supported you with meaner abilities than J 
think you possess. From the first you derived a constitutional 
claim to respect ; from the second, a natural extensive authority ; 
—the last created a partial expectation of hereditary virtues. 
The use you have made of these uncommon advantazes might 
have been more honourable to yourself, but could not be more 
instructive to mankind. We may trace it in the veneration of 
your country, the choice of your friends, and in the accomplish- 
ment of every sanguine hope, which the public might have con- 
ceived from the illustrious name of Russell. 2 

The eminence of your station gave you a commanding pros- 
pect of your duty. ‘The road which led to honour was open to 
your view. You could not lose it by mistake, and you had no 
temptation to depart from it by design. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the richest peer of England ;—the 
noble independence, which he might have maintained in par- 
liament, and the real interest and respect, which he might have 
acquired, not only in parliament, but through the whole king- 
dom ; compare these glorious distinctions with the ambition of 
holding a share in government, the emoluments of a place, the 
sale of a borough, or the purchase of a corporation ; and though 
you may not regret the virtues which create respect, you may 
see, with anguish, how much real importance and authority you 
have lost. Consider the character of an independent, virtuous 
Duke of Bedford; imagine what he might be in this country, 
then reflect one moment upon what you are. If it be possible 
for me to withdraw my attention from the fact, 1 will tell you in 
theory what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his conduct in 
parliament would be directed by nothing but the constitutional 
duty of a peer. He would consider himself as a guardian of the 
laws. Willing to support the just measures of government, but 
determined to observe the conduct of the minister with sus- 
picion, he would oppose the violence of: faction with as much 
firmness as the encroachments of prerogative. He would be as 
little capable of bargaining with the minister for places for him- 
self, or his dependants, as of descending to mix himself in the 
intrigues of opposition. Whenever an important question called 
for his opinion in parliament, he would be heard, by the most 
profligate minister, with deference and respect. His authority 
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would either sanctify or disgrace the measures of government. 
The people would look up to him as to their protector, and a vir- 
tuous prince would have one honest man in his dominions in 
whose integrity and judgment he might safely confide. If it 
should ba the will of Providence to afflict him with a domestic 
misfortune, he would submit to the stroke, with feeling but not 
without dignity. He would consider the people as his children, 
and reccive a generous, heartfelt consolation, in the sympathizing 
tears and blessings of his country. 

Your grag® may probably discover something more intelligible 
in the negative part of this illustrious character. The man I 
have described would never prostitute his dignity in parliament 
by an indecent violence either in opposing or defending a minister. 
He would not at one moment rancorously persecute, at another 
basely cringe to the favourite of his sovereign. After outraging 
the royal dignity with peremptory conditions, little short of 
menace #md hostility, he would never descend to the humility of 
soliciting an interview with the favourite, and of offering to re- 
cover, at any price, the honour of his friendship. Though deceived 
perhaps in his youth, he would not, through the course of a long 
life, have invariably chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honour would have forbidden 
him from mixing his private pleasures or conversation with 
jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much less would he have submitted 
to the humilating, dishonest necessity of engaging in the interest 
and intrigues of his dependants, of supplying their vices, or re- 
lieving their beggary, at the expense of his country. He would 
not have betrayed such ignorance, or such contempt of the con- 
stitution, as openly to avow, in a court of justice, the purchase 
and sale of a borough. He would not have thought it consistent 
with his rank in the state, or even with his personal importance, 
to be the little tyrant of a little corporation. He would never 
have been insulted with virtues which he had laboured to extin- 
ouish, nor suffered the disgrace of a mortifying defeat, which has 
made him ridiculous and contemptible, even to the few by whom 
he was not detested. I reverence the afflictions of a good man, 
—his sorrows are sacred. But how can we take part in the dis- 
tresses of aman whom we can neither love nor esteem, or feel for 
a calamity of which he himself is insensible? Where was the 
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father’s heart, when he could look for, or find an immediate con- 
solation for the loss of an only son, in consultations and bargains 
for a place at court, and even in the misery of balloting at the 
India House! 


190. William Paley, 1743-1805. (Handbook, par? 444 ) 
The manner of our Lords Teaching. 


Next to what our Saviour taught, may be considered the 
manner of His teaching, which was extremely peculiar, yet, I 
think, precisely adapted to the peculiarity of His cnaracter and 
situation. His lessons did not consist of disquisitions; of any- 
thing like moral essays, or like sermons, or like set treatises upon 
the several points which He mentioned. When He delivered a 
precept, it was seldom that He added any proof or argument; 
still more seldom that He accompanied it with, what all precepts 
required, limitations and distinctions, His instructions were 
conceived in short, emphatic, sententious rules, in vccasional 
reflections, or in round maxims, I do not think that this was a 
natural, or would have been a proper method, for a philosopher 
or moralist; or that it is a method which can be successfully 
imitated by us. But I contend that it was suitable to the 
character which Christ assumed, and to the situation in which, as 
a teacher, He was placed. He produced Himself as a messenger 
from God. He put the truth of what He taught upon authority. 
In the choice, therefore, of His mode of teaching, the purpose by 
Him to be consulted was ¢mpression; because conviction, which 
forms the principal end of our discourses, was to arise in the 
minds of His followers from a different source, from their respect 
to His person and authority. Now, for the purpose of impression 
singly and exclusively (I repeat again, that we are not here to 
consider the convincing of the understanding), I know nothing 
which would have so great force as strong, ponderous maxims, 
frequently urged, and frequently brought back to the thoughts 
of the hearers. I know nothing that could, in this view, be said 
better, than ‘Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you; ‘ The first and great commandment is, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God ; and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ It must also be remembered, that our 
Lord’s ministry, upon the supposition either of ene year or three, 
cormmpared with His work, was of short duration; that, within this 
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time, He had many places to visit, various audiences to address ; 
that His person was generally besieged by crowds of followers ; 
that He was sometimes driven away from the place where He 
was teaching by persecution, at other times thought fit to with- 
draw Hingseff from the commotions of the populace. Under these 
circumstances, nothing appears to have been so practicable, or 
likely to be so efficacious, as leaving, wherever He came, concise 
lessons of duty. These circumstances, at least, show the necessity 
He was under of comprising what He delivered within a small 
compass. [® particular, His Sermon upon the Mount ought 
always to be considered with a view to these observations. The 
question is not whether a fuller, a more accurate, a more sys- 
tematic, or a more argumentative discourse upon morals might not 
have been pronounced, but whether more could have been said in 
the same room better adapted to the exigencies of the hearers, or 
better calculated for the purposes of impression? Seen in this 
light, it #as always appeared to me to be admirable. 
Evidences of Christianity, pt. ii, chap. ii. 1794. 


On the Covering of Birds. 


The covering of birds cannot escape the most vulgar observation. 
Its lightness, its smoothness, its warmth, the disposition of the 
feathers all inclined backward, the down about their stem, the 
overlapping of their tips, their different configuration in different 
parts, not to mention the variety of their colours, constitute a 
vestment for the body, so beautiful, and so appropriate to the life 
which the animal is to lead, as that, I think, we should have had 
no conception of anything equally perfect, if we had never seen it, 
or can never imagine anything more so. Let us suppose (what 
is possible only in supposition) a person who had never seen a 
bird to be presented with a plucked pheasant, and bid to set his 
wits to work, how to contrive for it a covering which shall unite 
the qualities of warmth, levity, and least resistance to the air, and 
the highest degree of each; giving it also as much beauty and 
ornament as he could afford; he is the person to behold the work 
of the Deity, in this part of His creation, with the sentiments 
which are due to it. ‘The commendation which the general aspect 
of the feathered world seldom fails of exciting, will be increased 
by further examination. Itis one of those cases in which the phi- 
losopher has more to admire than the common observer. Every 
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feather is a mechanical wonder. If we look at the quill, we find 
properties not easily brought together—strength and lightness. 
I know few things more remarkable than the strength and light- 
ness of the very pen with which I am writing. If we cast our 
eye to the upper part of the stem, we see a material, mede for the 
purpose, used in no other class of animals, and in no other part of 
birds ; tough, light, pliant, elastic. The pith also, which feeds the 
feathers, is amongst animal substances peculiar, neither bone, flesh, 
membrane, nor tendon. Eut the artificial part of a feather is the 
beards, or, as it is sometimes, I believe, called, the vine. By the 
beards are meant, what are fastened on each side of the stem, and 
what constitute the breadth of the feather ; what we usually strip 
off from one side or both when we make a pen. The separate pieces, 
or laming, of which the beard is composed, are called threads, some- 
times filaments, or rays. Now, the first thing which an attentive 
observer will remark is, how much stronger the beard of the 
feather shows itself to be, when pressed in a directioM perpen- 
dicular to its plane, than when rubbed, either up or down, in the 
line of the stem; and he will soon discover the structure which 
occasions this difference, viz, that the laminz whereof these beards 
are composed are flat, and placed with their flat sides towards 
each other; by which means, whilst they easily bend for the 
approaching of each other, as any one may perceive by drawing 
his finger ever so lightly upwards, they are much harder to bend 
out of their place, which is the direction in which they have to 
encounter the impulse and pressure of the air, and in which their 
strength is wanted and put to the trial. 

This is one particularity in the structure of a feather ; a second 
is still more extraordinary. Whoever examines a feather cannot 
help taking notice that the threads or lamine of which we have 
been speaking, in their natural state unite; that their union is 
something more than the mere apposition of loose surfaces; that 
they are not parted asunder without some degree of force; that 
nevertheless there is no glutinous cohesion among them; that, 
therefore, by some mechanical means or other, they catch or clasp 
among themselves, thereby giving to the beard or vane its close- 
ness and compactness of texture. Nor is this all; when two 
lamin, which have been separated by accident or force, are 
brought together again, they immediately reclasp ; the connection, 
whatever it was, is perfectly recovered, and the beard of tha 
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feather becomes as smooth and firm as if nothing had happened 
to it. Draw your finger down the feather, which is against the 
grain, and you break probably the junction of some of the con- 
tiguous threads : draw your finger up the feather, and you restore 
all things,to their former state. This is no common contrivance ; 
and now for the mechanism by which it is effected. The threads 
or lamin above mentioned are interlaced with one another; and 
the interlacing is performed by means of a vast number of fibres 
or teeth, which the lamine shoot forth on each side, and which 
hook and giapple together. A friend of mine counted fifty of 
these fibres in one-twentieth of an inch. These fibres are crooked 
but curved after a different manner : for those which proceed from 
the thread onthe side towards the extremity of the feather are 
longer, more flexible, and bent downward, whereas those which 
proceed from the side towards the beginning or quill end of the 
feather are shorter, firmer, and turn upwards. ‘The process, then, 
which takes place is as follows :—when two laminz are pressed 
together, so that these long fibres are forced far enough over the 
short ones, their crooked parts fall, into the cavity made by the 
crooked parts of the others, just as the latch that is fastened toa 
door enters into the cavity of the catch fixed to the door-post, and 
there hooking itself, fastens the door; for it is properly in this 
manner that one thread of a feather is fastened to the other. 

This admirable structure of the feather, which it is easy to see 
with the microscope, succeeds perfectly for the use to which nature 
has designed it; which use was, not only that the lamine might 
be united, but that when one thread or lamina has been separated 
from another by some external violence, it might be reclasped 
with sufficient facility and expedition. In the ostrich, this appa- 
ratus of crotchets and fibres, of hooks and teeth, is wanting; and 
we see the consequence of the want. The filaments hang loose 
and separate from one another, forming only a kind of down; 
which constitution of the feathers, however it may fit them for 
the flowing honours of a lady’s head-dress, may be reckoned an 
imperfection in the bird, inasmuch as wings, composed of these 
feathers, although they may greatly assist it in running, do not 
serve for flight. 

But at present our business with feathers is as they are the 
covering of the bird. And herein a singular circumstance occurs. 
In the smaller order of birds which winter with us, from a snipe 
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downwards let the external colour of the feathers be what it will, 
their Creator has universally given them a bed of black down next 
their bodies. Black, we know, is the warmest colour, and the 
purpose here is to keep in the heat arising from the heart and 
circulation of the blood. It is further likewise remarkable, that 
this is not found in larger birds, for which there is also a reason: 
small birds are much more exposed to the cold than large ones ; 
forasmuch as they present, in proportion to their bulk, a much 
larger surface to the air. Ifa turkey were divided into a number 
of wrens (supposing the shape of the turkey and, wren to be 
similar), the surface of all the wrens would exceed the surface of 
the turkey, in the proportion of the length, breadth, or of any 
homologous line of a turkey to that of a wren, which would be, 
perhaps, a proportion of ten to one. It was necessary, therefore, 
that small birds should be more warmly clad than large ones; 
and this seems to be the expedient by which that agency is pro- 
vided for. Natural Theology, chap. xit, 1800. 


191. Michael Bruce, 1746-1767. (Handbook, page 640.) 
Ode to the Cuckoo, 


Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood, 
Attendant on the spring ! 

Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


Soon as the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant | with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
When heaven is filled with music 
sweet 
‘Of birds among the bow’rs. 


The school-boy wand’ring in the 
wood, 
To pull the flow’rs so gay, 
Starts thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fly'st thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest, in other lands 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bow’r is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 


Alas! sweet bird! not so my fate, 
Dark scowling clouds I see 
Fast gathering round, and fraught 
with woe, 
And wintry years to me.* 


O could I fly, 1’d fly with thee: 
We'd make with social wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 1770. 


Works of Michael Bruce, ed. by A, B. Grosart, 1865. 
® This stanza is published for the fint time in Mr. Grosart’s edition. 
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Bruce is also the author of some well-known and favourite hymns: 
‘ Where high the heavenly temple stands,’ ‘Behold! the mountain of the 
Lord.’ This last is only partially his. ‘O God of Bethel,’ sometimes 
ascribed to Logan or to Bruce, is mainly Doddridge’s. 


192. Jeremy Bentham, 1748-1832. (Handbook, par. 419.) 


A distinguished philosophical and political writer, whose earlier works 
are admirable specimens of pure English. 
\ 


On Security. 


This inestimable good is the distinctive mark of civilization ; 
it is entirely the work of the laws. Without law there is nu 
security ; consequently no abundance, nor even certain sub- 
sistence. And the only equality which can exist in such a con- 
dition is the equality of misery. 

In order rightly to estimate this great benefit of the laws, it 
is only necessary to consider the condition of savages. Thev 
struggle, without ceasing, against famine, which sometimes cuts 
off, in a few days, whole nations. Rivalry with respect to the 
means of subsistence produces among them the most cruel wars ; 
and, like the most ferocious beasts, men pursue men, that they 
may feed on one another. The dread of this horrible calamity 
destroys amongst them the gentlest sentiments of nature: pity 
connects itself with insensibility in putting the old persons to 
death, because they can no longer follow their prey. 

Law, alone, has accomplisbed what all the natural feelings 
were not able todo; Law, alone, has been able to create a fixed 
and durable position, which deserves the name of Property. The 
law, alone, could accustom men to submit to the yoke of fore- 
sight, at first painful to be borne, but, afterwards, agreeable and 
mild; it alone could encourage them in labour—superfluous at 
present, and which they are not to enjoy till the future. Economy 
has as many enemies as there are spendthrifts, or men who would 
enjoy without taking the trouble to produce. Labour is tuo 
painful for idleness; it is too slow for impatience: Cunning and 
Injustice underhandedly conspire to appropriate its fruits; Inso- 
lence and Audacity plot to seize them by open force. Hence 
Society, always tottering, always threatened, never at rest, lives 
in the midst of snares. It requires, in the legislator, vigilance 
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continually sustained, and power always in action, to defend it 
against his constantly reviving crowd of adversaries. 

The law does not say to a man, ‘ Work, and I will reward 
you;’ but it says to him, ‘ Work, and, by stopping the hand 
that would take them from you, / will insure to you the fruits 
of your labour, its natural and sufficient reward, which, without 
me, you could not preserve.” If industry creates, it is the law 
which preserves ; if, at the first moment, we owe everything to 
labour, at the second, and every succeeding moment, we owe 
everything to the law. 

In order to form a clear idea of the whole extent which ought 
to be given to the principle of security, it is necessary to con- 
sider, that man is not like the brutes, limited to the present 
time, either in enjoyment or suffering; but that he is susceptible 
of pleasure and pain by anticipation, and that it is not enough to 
guard him against an actual loss, but also to guarantee to him, 
as much as possible, his possessions against future losses. The 
idea of his security must be prolonged to him throughout the 
whole vista that his imagination can measure. 

This disposition to look forward, which has so marked an 
influence upon the condition of man, may be called expectation— 
expectation of the future. It is by means of this we are enabled 
to form a general plan of conduct; it is by means of this that the 
successive momeuts which compose the duration of life are not 
like isolated and independent points, but become parts of a con- 
tinuous whole. Expectation is a chain which unites our present 
and our future existence, and passes beyond ourselves to the 
generations which follow us. The sensibility of the individual is 
prolonged through all the links of this chain. 

The principle of security comprehends the maintenance of all 
these hopes; it directs that events, inasmuch as they are 
dependent upon the laws, should be conformed to the expecta- 
tions to which the laws have given birth. 

Every injury which happens to this sentiment produces a dis 
tinct, a peculiar evil, which may be called pain of disappointed 
expectation. 

The views of jurists must have been extremely confused, since 
they have paid no particular attention to a sentiment so funda- 
mental in human life; the word expectation is scarcely to be 
found in their vocabulary ; an argument can scarcely be found 
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in their works, founded upon this principle. They have fol- 
lowed it, without doubt, in many instances, but it has been from 


instinct, and not from reason. 
The Principles of the Civil Code. 


193. Richard Cecil, 1748-1810. 

Author of Remains, a series of short essays and remarks, published by 
Rev. Joseph Pratt, and of various sermons. His works display great in- 
sight and shrewdness, and are pervaded by a tone of tender pious feeling. 

® 


Parental Influence. 


The influence of the parental character on children is not to be 
calculated. Everything around has an influence on us. Indeed, 
the influence of things is so great, that, by familiarity with them, 
they insensibly urge us on principles and feelings which we before 
abhorred. I knew a man who took in a democratical paper, only 
to laugh #t it. But, at length, he had read the same things again 
and again, so often, that he began to think there must be some 
truth in them ; and that men and measures were really such as 
they were so often said to be. A drop of water seems to have 
no influence on the stone; but it will, in the end, wear its way 
through. If there be, therefore, such a mighty influence in 
everything around us, the parental influence must be great 
indeed. 

Consistency is the great character, in good parents, which 
impresses children, They may witness much temper; but if 
they see their father ‘ keep the even tenor of his way,” his im- 
perfections will be understood and allowed for as reason opens. 
The child will see and reflect on his parent’s intention: and this 
will have great influence on his mind. This influence may, 
indeed, be afterwards counteracted; but that only proves that 
contrary currents may arise, and carry the child another way. 
Old Adam may be too strong for young Melancthon. 

The implantation of principles is of unspeakable importance, 
especially when culled from time to time out of the Bible, The 
child feels his parent’s authority supported by the Bible, and 
the authority of the Bible supported by his parent’s weight 
and influence. Here are data—fixed data. A man can very 
seldom get rid of these principles. They stand in his way. He 


wighes 40 forget them, perhaps; but it is impossible. 
2K 2 
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Where parental influence does not convert, it hampers. It 
hangs on the wheels of evil, I Lad a pious mother who dropped 
thinys in my way. I could never rid myself of them. I was 
a professed infidel: but then I liked to be an infidel in com- 
pany, rather than when alone. I was wretched when dy myself. 
These principles, and maxims, and data spoiled my jollity. With 
my companions, I could sometimes stifle them: like embers, we 
kept one another warm. Besides, I was here a sort of hero. | 
had beguiled several of my associates into my own opinions, and 
I had to maintain a character before them. But 1 could not 
divest myself of my better principles. I went with one of my 
companions to see the ‘Minor.’ He could laugh heartily at 
Mother Cole—I could not, He saw in her the picture of all 
who talked about religion—I knew better. The ridicule on 
regeneration was high sport to him—to me it was none: it could 
not move my features. He knew no difference between regene- 
ration and transubstantiation—I did. I knew there’ was such 
a thing. I was afraid and ashamed to laugh at it. Parental 
influence thus cleaves toa man: it harasses him—it throws itself 
continually in his way. 

I find in myself another evidence of the greatness of parental 
influence. I detect myself to this day in laying down maxims 
in my family, which I took up at three or four years of age, 
before I could possibly know the reason of the thing. 

It is of incalculable importance to obtain a hold on the con- 
science. Children have a conscience; and it is not seared, 
though it is evil. Bringing the eternal world into their view— 
planning and acting with that world before us—this gains, at 
length, such a hold on them, that, with all the infidel poison 
which they may afterward imbibe, there are few children, who at 
night—in their chamber—in the dark—in a storm of thunder-— 
will not feel. They cannot cheat like other men. They recollect 
that ETERNITY which stands in their way. It rises up before 
them, like the ghost of Banquo to Macbeth. It goads them: it 
thunders in their ears. After all they are obliged to compound 
the matter with conscience, if they cannot be prevailed on to 
return to God without delay :—I wusr be religious one time or 
other. That is clear, I‘ cannot get rid of this thing. Well! 
I will begin at such a time. I will finish such a scheme, and 


then! 
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The opinions—the spirit—the conversation—the manners of 
the parent, influence the child. Whatever sort of man he is, 
such, in a great degree, will be the child; unless constitution or 
accident give him another turn. If the parent is a fantastic man 
—if he isw genealogist, knows nothing but who married such an 
one, and who married such an one—if he is a sensualist—a low 
wretch—his children will usually catch these tastes. If he is 
a literary man—his very girls will talk learnedly. If he is a 
griping, hard, miserly man—such will be his children. This ] 
speak of ag GENERALLY the case. It may happen that the 
parent’s disposition may have no ground to work on in that of 
the child. It may happen that the child may be driven into 
disgust: the miser, for instance, often implants disgust, and his 
son becomes a spendthrift. 

After all, in some cases, perhaps, everything seems to have 
been done and exhibited by the pious parent in vain. Yet he 
casts his Bread upon the waters. And, perhaps, after he has been 
in his grave twenty years, his son remembers what his father told 
him. 

Besides, parental influence must be great, because God has 
said that it shall be so. The parent is not to stand reasoning 
and calculating; God has said that his character shall have 
influence. 

And this appointment of Providence becomes often the punish- 
ment of a wicked man. Such a man is a complete seLrist. I 
am weary of hearing such men talk about their ‘ family —and 
their ‘family ’—they ‘must provide for their family.’ Their 
family has no place in their REAL REGARD, They push for them- 
selves. But God says—‘No! You think your children shall be 
so and so. But they shall be rods for your own backs. They 
shall be your curse. They shall rise up against you.’ The 
most common of all human complaints is—parents groaning 
under the vices of their children! This is all the effect of parental 
influence. 

In the exercise of this influence there are two leading dangers 
to be avoided. 

Excess of SEVERITY is one danger. My mother, on the con- 
trary, would talk to me, and weep as she talked. I flung out of 
the house with an oath— but wept too when I got into the street. 
Sympathy is the powerful engine of a mother. I was desperate : 
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I would go on board a privateer. But there are soft moments to 
such desperadoes. God does not, at once, abandon them to 
themselves. There are times when the man says—‘I should be 
clad to »eturn: but I should not like to meet that face!’ if he 
has been treated with severity. 

Yet excess of LAXITY is another danger. The case of Eli 
affords a serious warning on this subject. Instead of his mild 
expostulation on the flagrant wickedness of his sons—Nay, my 
sons, it is no good report that I hear—he ought to have cxercised 
his authority as a parent and magistrate in punishing aud 
restraining their crimes. Remains, Works, iv. p. 169. 


194. Charles James Fox, 1749-1806. (Handbook, pars. 422, 497.) 


On the American War, 


You have now two wars before you, of which you must choose 
one, for both you cannot support. The war against Arherica has 
hitherto been carried on against her alone, unassisted by any 
ally ; notwithstanding she stood alone, you have been obliged 
uniformly to increase your exertions, and to push your efforts 
in the end to the extent of your power, without being able to 
bring it to any favourable issue: you have exerted all your force 
hitherto without effect, and you cannot now divide a force found 
already inadequate to its object. My opinion is for withdraw- 
ing your forces from America entirely, for a defensive war you 
can never think of; a defensive war would ruin this nation at 
any time, and in any circumstances : an offensive war is pointed 
vut as proper for this country; our situation points it out, and 
the spirit of the nation impels us to attack rather than defence: 
attack France, then, for she is your object. The nature of the 
war with her is quite different: the war against America is 
against your own countrymen—you have stopped me from saying 
against your fellow-subjects; that against France is against your 
inveterate enemy and rival. Every blow you strike in America 
is against yourselves; it is against all ideas of reconciliation, 
and against your own interest, though you should be able, as 
you never will, to force them to submit. Every stroke against 
France is of advantage to you; the more you lower the scale in 
which France lays in the balance, the more your own rises, and 
the more the Americans will be detached from her as useless to 
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them. Even your own victories over America are in favour of 
France, from what they must cost you in men and money ; your 
victories over France will be felt by her ally. America must be 
conquered jn France; France never can be conquered in 
Americas 

The war of the Americans is a war of passion; it is of such 
a nature as to be supported by the most powerful virtues—love of 
liberty and of country ; and, at the same time, by those passions 
in the hurgan heart, which give courage, strength, and perse- 
verance t# man—the spirit of revenge for the injuries you have 
done them; of retaliation for the hardships you have inflicted on 
them ; and of opposition to the unjust powers you have exercised 
over them. Everything combines to animate them to this war, 
and such a war is without end; for, whatever obstinacy enthu- 
siasm ever inspired man with, you will now find it in America: 
no matter what gives birth to that enthusiasm, whether the name 
of religion or of liberty, the effects are the same; it inspires a 
spirit that is unconquerable, and solicitous to undergo difficulty, 
danger, and hardship; and as long as there is a man in America 
a being formed such as we are, you will have him present himself 
against you in the field. 

The war of France is of another sort; the war of France is a 
war of interest: it was her interest first induced her to engage in 
it, and it is by that interest she will measure its continuance. 

Speech on the Address to the King’s Speech, Nov. 26, 1778. 


Capture of Monmouth. 


Thus ended the decisive battle of Sedgemoor, an attack which 
seems to have been judiciously conceived, and in many parts 
spiritedly executed. The general was deficient neither in courage 
nor conduct; and the troops, while they displayed the native 
bravery of Englishmen, were under as good discipline as could be 
expected from bodies newly raised. ‘T'wo circumstances seem to 
have principally contributed to the loss of the day : first, the un- 
foreseen difficulty occasioned by the ditch, of which the assail- 
ants had no intelligence; and secondly, the cowardice of the 
commander of the horse. The discovery of the ditch was the more 
alarming, because it threw a general doubt upon the information 
of the spies, and the night being dark, they could not ascertain 
that this was the only impediment of the kind they were to 
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expect. The dispersion of the horse was still more fatal, inasmuch 
as it deranged the whole order uf the plan, by which it had been 
concerted that their operations were to facilitate the attack made 
by the foot. If Lord Grey had possessed a spirit more suitable 
to his birth and name, to the illustrious friendship with which he 
had been honoured, and to the command with which he was in- 
trusted, he would doubtless have persevered till he found a pas- 
sage into the enemy’s camp, which could have been effected at a 
ford not far distant. The loss of time occasioned by the ditch 
might not have been very material, and the most important con- 
sequences might have ensued; but it would surely be rashness to 
assert, as Hume does, that the army would, after all, have gained 
the victory, had not the misconduct of Monmouth and the 
cowardice of Grey prevented it. This rash judgment is the 
more to be admired at, as the historian has not pointed out the 
instance of misconduct to which he refers.* 

Monmouth, with his suite, first directed his course towards 
the Bristol Channel, and, as is rclated by Oldmixon, was once 
inclined, at the suggestion of Dr. Oliver, a faithful and honest ad- 
viser, to embark for the coast of Wales, with a view of concealing 
himself for some time in that principality. Lord Grey, who ap- 
pears to have been in all instances his evil genius, dissuaded him 
from this plan, and the small party having separated, took each 
several ways. Monmouth, Grey, and a gentleman of Branden- 
burg, went southward, with a view to gain the New Forest in 
Hampshire, where, by means of Grey’s connections in that dis- 
trict, and thorough knowledge of the country, it was hoped they 
might be in safety, till a vessel could be procured to transport 
them to the Continent. They left their horses, and disguised 
themselves as peasants; but the pursuit, stimulated as well by 
party zeal as by the great pecuniary rewards offered for the cap- 
ture of Monmouth and Grey, was too vigilant to be eluded. 
Grey was taken on the 7th, in the evening: and the German, 
who shared the same fate early on the next morning, confessed 
that he had parted from Monmouth but a few hours since. The 
neighbouring country was immediately and thoroughly searched, 
and James had ere night the satisfaction of learning that his nephew 


® Fox wrote mainly in refutation of conduct conceivable in a general than 
Hume, and his zeal sometimes betrays to run away, as Monmouth did, tn the 
him. Surely there is no greater mise middle of a battle. 
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was in his power, The unfortunate Duke was discovered in a 
ditch, half-concealed by fern and nettles. His stock of provision, 
which consisted of sume peas, gathered in the fields through 
which he had fled, was nearly exhausted, and there is reason to 
think that he had little if any other sustenance since he left 
Bridgewater on the evening of the sth. To repose he had been 
equally a stranger; how his mind must have been harassed it is 
needless to discuss, 


195. Robert Fergusson, 1750-1774. (Handbook, par. 208.) 
A great favourite of Burns, 


Cauler Water. 


As simmer rains bring simmer flowers, 
And leaves to cleed the birken bowers; 
Sae beauty gets by cauler showers 
P Sae rich a bloom, 
As for estate, or heavy dowers 

Aft stands in room. 


What makes auld Reekie’s dames so fair ? 
It canna be the halesome air; 
But cauler burn, beyond compare, 

The best o’ ony, 
That gars them a’ sic graces skair® 

An’ blink sae bonny. 
On Mayday, in a fairy ring, 
We’ve seen. them roun’ Saint Anthon’s spring, 
Frae grass the cauler dew-draps wring, 

To weet their e’en, 
An’ water, clear as crystal spring, 

To synd> them clean. 

Out of fifteen stanzas. 


196. John Philpot Curran, 1750-1817. 
Emancipation, 

‘This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity of emanci- 
pating the Catholics of Ireland, and that is charged as part of 
the libel. If they had waited another year, if they had kept this 
prosecution impending for another year, how much would remain 

® Share. » Rinse. 
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for a jury to decide upon, I should be at a loss to discover. It 
seems as if the progress of public information was eating away 
the ground of the prosecution. Since the commencement of the 
prosecution, this part of the libel has unluckily received the 
sanction of the legislature. In that interval our Catholic brethren 
have obtained that admission, which it seems it was a libel to 
propose; in what way to account for this 1 am really at a loss 
Have any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of ou 
Catholic brethen ? has the bigoted malignity of any individuals 
been crushed ? or has the stability of the government, or that of 
the country been weakened; or is one million of subjects 
stronger than four millions? Do you think that the benefit they 
received should be poisoned by the sting of vengeance? If you 
think so, you must say to them, ‘ You have demanded emanci- 
pation, and you have got it; but we abhor your persons, we are 
outraged at your success, and we will stigmatize by a criminal 
prosecution the adviser of that relief which you have obtained 
from the voice of your country.’ Iask you, do you think, as 
honest men, anxious for the public tranquillity, conscious that 
there are wounds not yet completely cicatrized, that you ought 
to speak this language at this time, to men who are too much dis- 
posed to think that in this very emancipation they have been 
saved from their own parliament by the humanity of their sove- 
reign? Or do you wish to prepare them for the revocation of 
these improvident concessions? Do you think it wise or 
humane at this moment to insult them, by sticking up in a 
pillory the man who dared to stand forth as their advocate? I 
put it to your oaths; do you think that a blessing of that kind, 
that a victory obtained by justice over bigotry and oppression, 
should have a stigma cast upon it by an ignominious sentence 
upon men bold and honest enough to propose that measure ? to 
propose the redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church, 
the reclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, and giving 
liberty to all who had a right to demand it; giving, I say, in the 
so much censured words of this paper, giving ‘ UNIVERSAL 
EMANCIPATION |’ I speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with and inseparable from British 
soil; which proclaims even to the stranger and sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground on 
which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of 
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UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. No matter in what language his 
doom may have been pronounced; no matter what complexion 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may have 
burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle his libertv 
may have deen cloven down; no matter with what solemnities 
he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery; the first 
moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the 
god sink together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that 
burst from ground him; and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible gepius of UNIVERSAL EMAN- 


CIPATION. Speech at the Trial of A. H. Rowan, 
197. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1751-1816. (Handbook, pars. 
283, 285.) 


Warren Hastings. 


I recolléct to have heard it advanced by some of those admirers 
of Mr, Hastings, who were not so implicit as to give unqualified 
applause to his crimes, that they found an apology for the atrocity 
of them in the greatness of his mind. To estimate the solidity of 
such a defence, it would be sufficient merely to consider in what 
consisted this prepossessing distinction, this captivating charac- 
teristic of greatness of mind. Is it not solely to be traced in great 
actions directed to great ends? In them, and them alone, we are 
to search for true estimable magnanimity. To them only can we 
justly affix the splendid title and honours of real greatness. 
There is indeed another species of greatness, which displays itself 
in boldly conceiving a bad measure, and undauntedly pursuing it 
to its accomplishment. But had Mr. Hastings the merit of ex- 
hibiting either of these descriptions of greatness—even of the 
latter? I see nothing great—nothing magnanimous—nothing 
open—nothing direct in his measures, or in his mind; on the 
vontrary, he has too often pursued the worst objects by the worst 
means. His course was an eternal deviation from rectitude. He 
either tyrannised ar deceived ; and was by turns a Dionysius and 
a Scapin. As well might the writhing obliquity of the serpent 
be compared to the swift directness of the arrcw, as the duplicity 
of Mr. Hastings’s ambition to the simple steadiness of genuine 
magnanimity. In his mind all was shuffling, ambiguous, dark. 
insidious, and little; nothing simple, nothing unniixed: all 
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affected plainness, and actual dissimulation; a heterogeneous 
mass of contradictory qualities; with nothing great but his 
crimes ; and even those contrasted by the littleness of his motives, 
which at once denoted beth his baseness and his meanness, and 
marked him for a traitor and a trickster. Nay, in his style and 
writing, there was the same mixture of vicious contrarieties ;— 
the most grovelling ideas were conveyed in the most inflated 
language ; giving mock consequence to low cavils, and uttering 
quibbles in heroics; so that his compositions disgusted the mind’s 
taste, as much as his actions excited the soul’s abhorrence. 
Speech delivered in the House of Commons, Feb. 7, 1787. 





The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; we should 
only spoil it by trying to explain it. The Rivals, act iv. sc. 3. 


I own the soft impeachment, Tb., act v. 8c, 3. 


My valour is certainly going! it is sneaking off ! 
I feel it oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my hands, 
Ib., act v. sc. 3. 


The right honourable gentleman is indebted to his memory for 
his jests,—and to his imagination for his facts. 
Speech in reply to Mr. Dundas. 


198. Thomas Chatterton, 1752-1770. (Handbook, pars. 216, 239.) 
The Mynstreile’s Songe. 


O! synge untoe mie roundelaie, 
O! droppe the brynie teare wythe mee, 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 
Lycke a reynynge ryver bee ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Harke! the ravenne flappes hys wynge 
In the briered delle belowe ; 
Harke! the dethe-owle loude dothe synge, 
To the nyghte-mares as they goe ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe-tree. From lla. 
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299. Dugald Stewart, 1753-1828. (Mundbook, par. 453.) 


Machiavelli. 


The founder of this new sect, or to speak more correctly the 
@ystematizer and apostle of its doctrines, was born as early as 
1469, that is, about ten years before Luther: and like that 
reformer acquired by the commanding superiority of his genius 
an astonishing ascendency (though of a very different nature) over 
the minds of his followers. No writer certainly either in ancient 
or modern times, has ever united in a more remarkable degree a 
greater variety of the most dissimilar and seemingly the most 
discordant gifts and entertainments; a profound acquaintance 
with all those acts of dissimulation and intrigue which in the 
petty cabinets of Italy were then confounded with political wis- 
dom; an imagination familiarized to the cool contemplation of 
whatever is perfidious or atrocious in the history of conspirators 
and of tyfants, combined with a graphical skill in holding up to 
laughter the comparatively armless folks of ordinary life. His 
dramatic humour has often been compared to that of Molitre; but 
it resembles it rather in a comic force, than a benevolent gaiety or 
in chastened morality. Such as it is, however, it forms an extra- 
ordinary contrast to that strength of intellectual character which 
in one page reminds us of the deep sense of Tacitus, and in the 
next, of the dark and infernal policy of Cwsar Borgia. To all 
this must be superadded a purity of taste, which has enabled him 
as an historian to rival the severe simplicity of the Grecian 
masters, and a sagacity in combining historical facts, which was 
afterwards to afford lights to the school of Montesquieu. 

Dissertation, chap. i. 


On Memory. 


As the great purpose to which this faculty is subservient is to 
enable us to collect and to retain, for the future regulation of our 
conduct, the results of our past experience, it is evident that the 
degree of perfection which it attains in the case of different persons 
must vary; first, with the facility of making the original acqui- 
sition; secondly, with the permanence of the acquisition; and 
thirdly, with the quickness or readiness with which the individual 
is able, on particular occasions, to apply it to use. ‘The qualities 
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therefore, of a good Memory are, in the first place, to be suscep- 
tible ; secondly, to be retentive; and thirdly, to be ready. 

It is but rarely that these three qualities are united in the same 
person. We often, indeed, meet with a Memory which is at once 
susceptible and ready ; but I doubt much if such: memories be 
commonly very retentive; for susceptibility and readiness are 
both connected with a facility of associating ideas, according to 
their more obvious relations ; whereas retentiveness or tenacious- 
ness of Memory depends principally on what is seldom united with 
this facility, a aisposiaou to system and to philosopuical arrange- 
ment. 

The improvement of which the mind is susceptible by culture 
is more remarkable perhaps in the case of Memory than in that 
of any other of our faculties. The fact has often been taken notice 
of in general terms; but I am doubtful if the particular mode in 
which culture operates on this part of our constitution has been 
yet examined by philosophers with the attention it desorves. 

Of one sort of culture indeed of which Memory is susceptible 
in a very striking degree no explanation can be given ; I mean the 
improvement which the original faculty acquires by mere exercise, 
or in other words, the tendency which practice has to increase 
our natural facility of association. ‘his effect of practice upon 
the Memory, seems to be an ultimate law of our nature, or rather 
to be a particular instance of that general law, that all our powers 
both of body and mind may be strengthened by applying them to 
their proper purposes. 

Besides, however, the improvement which Memory admits of in 
consequence of the effects of exercise on the original faculty, it 
may be greatly aided in its operations by those expedients which 
reason and experience suggest for employing it to the best advan- 
tage. These expedients furnish a curious subject of philosophical 
examination. Every person must have remarked, in entering 
upon a new species of study, the difficulty of treasuring up in the 
Memory its elementary principles: and the growing facility 
which he acquires in this respect, as his knowledge becomes more 
extensive. By analysing the different causes which concur in 
producing this facility, we may perhaps be led to some con- 
clusions which may admit of a practical application. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
‘ chap. vi. secs, 2, 3. 
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200. George Crabbe, 1754-1832. (Handlook, par. 220.) 
A minute and faithful painter of the details of common life. 


The Old Mansion, 


® 
‘Come lead me, lassie, to the shade 
Where willows grow beside the 
brook ; 
For well ] know the sound it made, 
When dashing,o’er the stony rill, 
It murmur’d éo St. Osyth’s Mill.’ 


The lass replied—‘ The trees are fled, 

They’ve cut the brook a straighter 
bed : 

No shades the present lords allow, 

The miller only murmurs now ; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

And form @ pond they call a lake.’ 


‘Then, lass, thy grandsire’s fvot- 
steps guide, 
To Bulmer’s Tree, the giant oak, 
Whose boughs the keeper’s cottage 
hide, 
And part the church-way lane 
o’erlook. 
A boy, I climbed the topmost bough, 
And | would feel its shadow now, 


‘Or, lassie, lead me to the west, 
Where grew the elm trees thick 


and tall, 
Where rooks unnumber’d build their 


nest— 
Deliberate birds, and prudent all; 
Their rotes, indeed, are harsh and 
rude, 
But they’re a social multitude.’ 


‘The rooks are shot, the trees are 
fell’d, 

And nest and nursery all expell’d ; 

With better fate the giant-tree, 

Old Bulmer’s Oak, is gone to sea. ... 


‘ Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 
And to the holy water bring ; 
A cup is fastened to the stone, * 
And I would taste the heali.g 
spring, 
That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 
And green its mossy passage makes,’ 


‘The holy spring is turn’d aside, 
The arch is gone, the stream is dried ; 
The plough has Jevell'd all around, 
And here is now no holy ground.’ 


‘O then, my lassie, lead the way 
To Comtort’s Home, the ancient 
inn: 
That something holds, if we can 
Pr 
Old David is our living kin ; 
A servant once, he still preserves 
His name, and in his office serves !’ 


‘Alas! that mine should be the 
fate 

Old David’s sorrows to relate: 

But they were brief; not long before 

He died, his office was no more, 

The kennel stands upon the ground, 

With something of the former 
sound !’ 


‘O then,’ the grieving Man replied, 
‘No farther, lassie, let me stray ; 
Here's nothing left of ancient pride, 
Of what was grand, of what was 


gay; 
But all is changed, is lost, is sold, 
All, all that’s left, is chilling cold, 
[ seek for comfort here in vain, 
Then lead me to my cot again :’ 
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Aldborough. 


Here wandering long, amid those frowning fields, 
I sought the simple life that nature yields ; 
Rapine and wrong and fear usurped her place, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race, ‘ 
Who, only skill'd to take the finny tribe, 

The annual dinner, or septennial bribe, 

Wait on the shore, and as the waves run high, 
On the lost vessel bend their eager eye, : 
Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way, . 
Their’s or the ocean’s miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand, 

And wait for fav’ring winds to leave the land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread, 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 

Fled from those shores where guilt and rapine reign, 
And cried, Ah! hapless they who still remain! - 

Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore, 

Till some fierce tide, with some superior sway, 

Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from the poor. The Village. 





Ah, world unknown! how charming is thy view, 
Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new! 
Ah, world experienced! what of thee is told? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how old! 
The Borough Schools. 


201. Archibald Alison, 1757-1839. (Jlandbook, par. 425.) 


Sublimity and Beauty dependent on Association. 


The illustrations that have been offered in the course of this 
Essay on the origin of the Sustimrry and Brauty of some 
of the principal Qualities of MatTrer, seem to afford sufficient 
evidence for the following Conclusions : 

I. That with each of these qualities we have some pleasing or 
affecting Association ; and 
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II. That when these Associations are dissolved, or, in other 
words, when the Material Qualities cease to be significant of the 
Associated Qualities, they cease also to produce the Emotions of 
Sublimity or Beauty. 

If these*points are established, it appears necessarily to follow 
that the Beauty and Sublimity of such objects is to be ascribed 
not to the Material, but to the Associated Qualities; and of con- 
sequence that the Qualities of Matter are not to be considered as 
sublime or beautiful in themselves, but as either sublime or 
beautiful frofn their being the Signs or Expressions of qualities 
capable of producing Emotion. 

Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. Essay ii. conclusion. 


202. Robert Burns, 1759-1796. (Handbook, par. 219.) 


The following extracts illustrate Burns’ various styles. In the ‘ Daisy,’ 
there is ten fer feeling and high imaginativeness ; in ‘Scots, wha hae,’ is his 
martial spirit; and in the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night’ much of his nobler 
sympathies, The last scene describes manners, family devotion, and morai 
lessons, taken from Burns’ own early life at home. 


To a Mountain Daisy. 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour: 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy siender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my pow, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebour sweet, 

The bonny Lark, companion meet ! 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ speckled breast, 

When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north, 

Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yct cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent carth 
Thy tender form. 


te 
c 
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The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield, 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie* stibble field, 

Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starred, 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To misery’s brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruin’d, sink ! 


E’en thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Ti crushed beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom! 


® Dry. 
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BURNS, 


Bannockburn. 
Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled; 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
»Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victorie ! 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour-— 
See the front o’ battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward’s power— 


. Edward! chains and slaverie ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Traitor! coward! turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw! 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 
Caledonian! on wi’ me! 
By oppression’s woes and pains ! 
By our sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be—shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Forward ! let us do or die! 
Robert Bruce’s Address to his Army. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 


The shortening winter-day is near a cluse ; 


The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 


The blackening trains o’ craws to their repose ; 


The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes, 


This night his weekly moil® is at an end, 


Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 


Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 


And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 


® Labour. 


eee Cemme 
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At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th’ expectant wee® things toddlin, stacher>® thro’ 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle,¢ blinkin¢ bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’® his weary carking‘ cares beguile, 


An’ makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 


Belyve& the elder bairus come drappin in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 
Some ca’* the pleugh, some herd, some tentie! rin 
A caunie) errand to a neebor town: 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthful bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw* new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won ! penny-fee,™ 


To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


Wi’ joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other's weelfare kindly speirs ;5 
«he social hours, swift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos® that he sees or hears; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view: 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars? auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 


The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. ... 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam’ o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 
With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name, 
While Jenny, hafflins,? is afraid to speak ; 


Weel pleased the rnother hears it’s nae wild worthless rake, 


® Little. e All. 1 Cautious. m Wages. 

> Stagger. Y Consuming. J Clever, kind. = Asks. 

e Fire. & Soon, quickly. © Fine. ° News. 

¢ Blinking. b Drive 1 Sorely, won. P Makes. 4 Partly. 
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Wi? kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben ;* 
A strappan> youth, he taks the mothers eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 
The father cracks* of horses, pleughs, and kye,? 
The yeungster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But, blate* an’ laithfu,f scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What maks the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave, 
Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. s 


® 
O, happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare,— 
‘If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
"Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
fn other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.’ 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart,— 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 
Ig there no pity, no relenting ruth," 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child ? 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? ... 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big Ha’-Bible,' ance his father’s pride; 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyartJ haffets* wearin’ thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 
He wales! a portion with judicious care ; 
And ‘ Let us worship God,’ he says, wi’ solemn air. 


« In. 4 Cows. @ The rest. j Gray. 
» Strapping. © Shy. » Pity. k Temples. 


© Talks f Reluctant. 4 Hall-Bible, } Selects. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee’s* wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs,* worthy of the name; 
Or noble Elgin® beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 


Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or, how the Royal Bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or, Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry ; 
Or, rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire ; 


Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How His first followers and servants sped, 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 


And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 


command. 


Then, kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope ‘ springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, 


While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. . . 


® Scottish tunes. 
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O Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And, oh b may heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved isle. 
Out of twenty stanzas. 





Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
To Mary in Heaven. 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. John Anderson 


e 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
Is there for honest Poverty. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er all the ills of life victorious. Tam o’ Shanter. 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever. Ib. 


= 


The best-laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley, 
An’ lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy. To a Mouse. 


Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O ! 
Green grow the rashes, 0! 
O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion. To a Louse. 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes. On Captain Grose. 
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203. William Pitt, the younger, 1759-1806. (Handbook, 
par. 422.) 
The Slave Trade, 


I have shown how great is the enormity of this evil, even on 
the supposition that we take only convicts and prisonezs of war. 
But take the subject in the other way; take it on the grounds 
staied by the right honourable gentlemen over the way, and how 
does it stand? Think of EIGHTY THOUSAND persons carried away 
out of their country by we know not what means! for crimes 
imputed ! for light or inconsidcrable faults! for debt, perhaps! for 
the crime of witchcraft! or a thousand other weak and scandalous 
pretexts! besides all the fraud and kidnapping, the villanies and 
perfidy, by which the slave-trade is supplied. Reflect on these 
eighty thousand persons thus annually taken off! There is 
something in the horror of it, that surpasses all the bounds of 
imagination, Admitting that there exists in Africa something 
like to courts of justice; yet what an office of humiliation and 
meanness it is in us, to take upon ourselves to carry into execu- 
tion the partial, the cruel, iniquitous sentences of such courts, as 
if we also were strangers to all religion, and to the first principles 
of justice! But that country, it is said, has been in some degree 
civilized, and civilized by us. It is said they have gained some 
knowledge of the principles of justice. What, sir, have they 
gained principles of justice from us? Their civilization brought 
about by us! Yes, we give them enough of our intercourse to 
convey to them the means, and to initiate them in the sitndy, of 
mutual destruction. We give them just enough of the forms of 
justice to enable them to add the pretext of legal trials to their 
other modes of perpetrating the most atrocious iniquity. We give 
them just enough of European improvements to euable them the 
more effectually to turn Africa into a ravaged wilderness. Some 
evidences say that the Africans are addicted to the practice of 
gambling; that they even sell their wives and children, and 
ultimately themselves. Are these, then, the legitimate sources 
of slavery ? Shall we pretend that we can thus acquire an honest 
right to exact the labour of these people? Can we pretend that 
we have a right to carry away to distant regions men of whom 
we know nothing by authentic enquiry, and of whom there is 
every reasonable presumption to think, that those who sell them 
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to us, have no right todo so? But the evil dves not stop here. 
] feel that there is not time for me to make all the remarks which 
the subject deserves, and I refrain from attempting to enumerate 
half the dreadful consequences of this system. Do you thins 
nothing of the ruin and the miseries in which so many other 
individuals, still remaining in Africa, are involved, in conse- 
quence of carrying off so many myriads of people? Do you think 
nothing of their families which are left behind ? of the connexions 
which are broken? of the friendships, attachments, and relation- 
ships that “are burst asunder? Do you think nothing of the 
miseries in consequence, that are felt from generation to genera- 
tion? of the privation of that happiness which might be com- 
municated to them by the introduction of civilization, and of 
mental and moral improvement? A happiness which you withhold 
from them so long as you permit the slave-trade to continuc. 
What do you know of the internal state of Africa? You have 
carried ow a trade to that quarter of the globe from this civilized 
and enlightened country; but such a trade, that, instead of 
diffusing either knowledge or wealth, it has been the check to 
every laudable pursuit. Instead of any fair interchange of com- 
modities ; instead of conveying to them, from this highly favoured 
land, any means of improvement; you carry with you that 
noxious plant by which everything is withered and blasted; 
under whose shade nothing that is useful or profitable to Africa 
will ever flourish or take root. Long as that continent has been 
known to navigators, the extreme line and boundaries of its 
coasts is all with which Europe has yet become acquainted; while 
other countries in the same parallel of latitude, through a happier 
system of intercourse, have reaped the blessings of a mutually 
beneficial commerce. But as to the whole interior of that conti- 
nent you are, by your own principles of commerce, as yet entirely 
shut out: Africa is known to you only in its skirts. Yet even 
there you are able to infuse a poison that spreads its contagious 
effects from one endof it to the other, which penetrates to its 
very centre, corrupting every part to which it reaches. You there 
subvert the whole order of nature; you aggravate every natural 
barbarity, and furnish to every man living on that continent 
motives for committing, under the name and pretext of commeree, 
acts of perpetual violence and perfidy against his neighbour. 
Specch on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, Apr. 2, 1792. 
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204. William Cobbett, 1762-1835. 


A somewhat bitter partisan as a politician, but possessing a mind of 
extraordinary vigour, and an English style of unsurpassed clearness and 
power. 


Country Rides. r 


After living within a few hundred yards of Westminster Hall, 
and the abbey church, and the bridge, and looking from my own 
windows into St. James’s Park, all other buildings and spots 
appear mean and insignificant. I went to-day to see the house | 
formerly occupied. How small! It-is always thus: the words 
large and small are carried about with us in our minds, and we 
forget real dimensions. The idea, such as it was received, 
remains during our absence from the object. When I returned 
to England in 1800, after an absence from the country parts of it 
for sixteen years, the trees, the hedges, even the parks and woods, 
seemed so small! It made me laugh to hear little gutters, that 
I could jump over, called rivers. The Thames was but a ‘creek!’ 
But when in about a month after my arrival in London, I went 
to Farnham, the place of my birth, what was my surprise! 
Every thing was become so pitifully small! I had to cross in my 
postchaise the long and dreary heath of Bagshot. Then at the 
end of it, to mount a hill called Hungry Hill: and from that hill 
I knew that I should look down into the beautiful and fertile vale 
of Farnham. My heart fluttered with impatience, mixed with a 
sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my childhood; for I had 
learned before the death of my father and mother. There is a hill 
not far from the town, called Crooksbury Hill, which rises up 
out of a flat in the form of a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir- 
trees, Here I used to take the eggs and young ones of crows and 
magpies. This hill was a famous object in the neighbourhood. 
It served as the superlative degree of height. ‘As high as Crooks- 
bury Hill,’ meant, with us, the utmost degree of height. There- 
fore the first object that my eyes sought was this hill. I could not 
believe my eyes! Literally speaking, I for a moment thought 
the famous hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead; for 1 
had seen in New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten 
times as big, and four or five times as high! The post-boy, 
going down hill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a few 
minutes to the Bush Inn, from the garden of which I could see 
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the prodigious sand-hill, where I had begun my gardening works. 
What a nothing! But now came rushing into my mind all at 
once my pretty little garden, my little blue smock-frock, my 
little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to feed out of 
my hands, theelast kind words and tears of my gentle and tender- 
hearted, and affectionate mother! I hastened back into the room. 
If I had looked a moment longer I should have dropped. When 
I came to reflect, what a change! I looked down at my dress. 
What a change! What scenesI had gone through! How altered 
my state! I,had dined the day before at the secretary of state’s in 
company with Mr. Pitt, and had been waited upon by men in 
gaudy liveries! I had had nobody to assist me in the world. 
No teachers of any sort. Nobody to shelter me from the conse- 
quence of bad, and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I 
felt proud. Tbe distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth, all 
became nothing in my eyes; and from that moment (less than a 
month after my arrival in England) I resolved never to bend 
before them. 


205. W. L. Bowles, 1762-1850. (Handbook, par. 235.) 
Chantrey’s ‘ Sleeping Children.’ 
Look at these sleeping children! Softly tread, 
Lest thou do mar their dreams: and come not nigh 
Till their fond mother, with a kiss shall cry 
‘Tis morn, awake! awake!’ Ah, they are dead ! 
Yet folded in each other’s arms they lie— 
So still—oh look! so still and smilingly: 
So breathing and so beautiful they seem, 
As if to die in youth were but to dream 
Of spring and flowers! Of flowers? Yet nearer stand— 
_ There is a lily in one little hand, 
Broken but not faded yet, 
As if its cup with tears was wet! 
So sleeps that child—not faded though in death ; 
And seeming still to hear her sister’s breath, 
As when she first did lay her head to rest 
Gently on that sister’s breast 
And kissed her ere she fell asleep! 
The archangel’s trump alone shall wake that slumber deep!. . 
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Mothers, till ruin the round world bath rent, 
Shall gaze with tears upon this monument ! 
And fathers sigh, with half-suspended breath, 
‘How sweetly sleep the innocent in death !’ 


206. Samuel Rogers, 1763-1855. 


(Handbook, par. 235.) 


Power of the Charm of Early Associations. 


Ask not if courts or camps dissolve the charm: 
Say why Vespasian* loved his Sabine farm? 
Why great Navarre,» when France and freedom bled, 
Sought the lone limits of a forest shed ? 

When Diocletian’s® self-corrected mind 

The imperial fasces of a world resigned ; 

Say why we trace the labours of his spade 

In calm Salona’s philosophic shade? 

Say, when contentious Charles renounced a throne, 
To muse with monks unlettered and unknown, 
What from his soul the parting tribute drew,— 
What claimed the sorrows of a last adieu ? 

The still retreats that soothed his tranquil breast 
Ere grandeur dazzled, and its cares oppressed. 


A Mother's Love. 
Her, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows ;# 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows, 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 


He walks, he speaks. 


In many a broken word, 


His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 


* This emperor, according to Sueto- 
nius, constantly passed the summer in 
a small villa near KReate, where he was 
born, and to which he would never add 
any embellishment; ne quid scilicet 
oculorum consuetudini deperiret.—Suet. 
tn Vit. Vesp., c. il. 

b * Henry rv. of France made an ex- 
cursion from bis camp, during the siege 
of Laon, to dine at a house in the forest 
of Folumbray, where he had often been 
regaled when a boy with fruit, milk, 
and new cheese. — Mém. de Sully. 

© ‘fhe Roman emperor Diucletian 


retired into his native province (lal- 
matia), and there amused himself with 
building, planting, and gardening. His 
answer to Maximian is deservedly cele- 
brated. ‘If,’ said he, ‘I could show him 
the cabbages which I have planted with 
my own hands at Salona, he would no 
longer solicit me to return to a throne. 

4 Charles v., after his abdication, on 
his way to his Spanish monastery, 
stopped at Ghent, his birthplace, to 
indulge the feelings described in the 
text.’—See Robertson, book xii. 

© Vizy., Eclog. iv. 
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And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 
As with Soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings.: 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and bliss for bliss impart ; 
Watch @er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, ifeshe can, exhaust a mother’s love! 

Pleasures of Memory. 


Then never less alone, than when alone. 
Human Life. 
A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Douhjing his pleasures and his cares dividing. ; 
b, 
‘Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves—not dead, but gone before. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell, 
And feeling hearts—touch them but nghtly—pour 


A thousand melodies unheard before. 
Lb, 


The very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere 


And guides the planets in their course. 
Ona Tear. 


207. Robert Hall, 1764-1831. (Handbook, par. 487.) 


Infidelity destructive of Great Virtues. 


Infidelity is a soil as barren of great and sublime virtues as it 
is prolific in crimes. By great and sublime virtues are meant 
those which are called into action on great and trying occasions, 
which demand the sacrifice of the dearest interests and prospects 
of human life, and sometimes of life itself ; the virtues, in a word, 
which by their rarity and splendour draw admiration, and have 
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rendered illustrious the characters of patriots, martyrs, and con- 
fessors. It requires but little reflection to perceive, that what- 
ever Veils a future world, and contracts the limits of existence 
within the present life, must tend in a proportionable degree to 
diminish the grandeur and narrow the sphere of human agency. 
As well might you expect exalted sentiments of justice from a 
professed gamester as look for noble principles in the man whose 
hopes and fears are all suspended on the present moment, and 
who stakes the whole happiness of his being on the events of this 
vain and fleeting life. If he be ever impelled to the performance 
of great achievements in a good cause, it must be solely by the 
hope of fame,—a motive which, besides that it makes virtue the 
servant of opinion, usually grows weaker at the approach of 
death, and which, however it may surmount the love of existence 
in the field of battle, or in the moment of public observation, can 
seldom be expected to operate with much force on the retired 
duties of a private station. Though it is confessed great and 
splendid actions are not the ordinary employment of life, but 
must from their nature be reserved for high and eminent occa- 
sions, yet that system is essentially defective which leaves no 
room for their production. 

They are important both from their immediate advantage and 
their remoter influence. They often save and always illustrate 
the age and nation in which they appear. They raise the stand- 
ard of morals; they arrest the progress of degeneracy ; they dif- 
fuse a lustre over the path of life. Monuments of the greatness 
of the human soul, they present to the world the august image ot 
virtue in her sublimest form, from which streams of light and 
glory issue to remote times and ages; while their commemoration 
by the pens of historians and poets awakens in distant bosoms 
the sparks of kindred excellence. Combine the frequent and 
familiar perpetration of atrocious deeds with the dearth of great 
and generous actions, and you have the exact picture of that 
condition of society which completes the degradation of the 
species—the frightful contrast of dwarfish virtues and gigantic 
vices, where everything good is mean and little, and everything 
evil is rank and luxuriant ; a dead and sickening uniformity pre- 
vails, broken only at intervals by volcanic irruptions of anarchy 
and crime. 

Sermon on Infidelity. Works. 
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Threatened Invasion of England. 


Freedom, driven from every spot on the continent, has sought 
an asylum in a country which she always chose for her favourite 
abode; bute she is pursued even here, and threatened with 
destruction. The inundation of lawless power, after covering 
the whole earth, threatens to follow us here; and we are most 
exactly, most critically placed, in the only aperture where it can 
be successfylly repelled—in the Thermopyle of the universe. As 
far as the interests of freedom are concerned,—the most import- 
ant by far of sublunary interests,—you, my countrymen, stand in 
the capacity of the federal representatives of the human race ; 
for with you it is to determine (under God) in what condition the 
latest posterity shall be born ; their fortunes are intrusted to your 
care, and on your conduct at this moment depends the colour and 
complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after being extinguished 
on the c@ntinent, is suffered to expire here, whence is it ever to 
emerge in the midst of that thick night that will invest it? It 
remains with you, then, to decide whether that freedom, at whuse 
voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to 
run a career of virtuous emulation in everything great and good ; 
the freedom which dispelled the mists of superstition, and invited 
the nations to behold their God ; whose magic touch kindled the 
rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of elo- 
quence; the freedom which poured into our lap opulence and 
arts, and embellished life with innumerable institutions and im- 
provements, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with 
a funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to 
await your determination. In the solicitude you feel to approve 
yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of what is 
afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of danger must vanish, 
and you are impatient to mingle in the battle of the civilized 
world. Go then, ye defenders of your country, accompanied with 
every auspicious omen; advance with alacrity into the field, 
where God Himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too 
much interested in your success not to lend you her aid; she 
will shed over this enterprise her selectest influence. While you 
are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, many to 
the sanctuary ; the faithful of every name will employ that prayer 
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208. James Grahame, 1765~1811. (l/andbook, par. 236.) 
Humble Virtue. 


Oh, Scotland! much I love thy tranquil dales ; 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun, 
Slants through the upland copse, ’tis my delight, 
Wandering and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs; 
Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 
The lifted latch, and mark the grey-haired mda, 
The father and the priest, walk forth alone * 
Into his garden plot or little field, 
‘lo commune with his God in secret prayer— 
To bless the Lord that in his downward years 
His children are about him. Sweet meantime, 
The thrush that sings upon the aged thorn 
Brings to his view the days of youthful years 
When that same aged thorn was but a bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 
To him a painful thought: he joys to think 
His journey near a close... . 
Peruse the lives themselves of men obscure; 
There charity, that robs itself to give, 
There fortitude in sickness nursed by want, 
‘Chere courage that expects no tongue to praise, 
There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 
With no alloy of selfish motive mixed. 

The Sabbath. 


Sunday in Winter. 
How dazzling white the snowy scene! deep, deep, 
The stillness of the winter sabbath-day,— 
Not even a footfall heard. Smooth are the ficlds, 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are scen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged, the whirléd drift has almost reached 
The powdered keystone of the churchyard porch ; 
Mute hangs the hooded bell; the tombs lie buried : 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 
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209. Sir James Mackintosh, 1765-1832. (Handbook, par. 509.) 


Grotius. 


The reduction of the law of nations to a system was reserved 
for Grotiu& “It was by the advice of Lord Bacon and Peiresc 
that he undertook this arduous task. He produced a work which 
We now indeed justly deem imperfect, but which is perhaps the 
most complete that the world has yet owed, in so early a stage in 
the progress 8f society, to the genius and learning of one man. 
So great is°the uncertainty of posthumous reputation, and so 
liable is the fame of even the greatest men to be obscured by 
these new fashions of thinking and writing, which succeed cach 
other so rapidly among polished nations, that Grotius, who filled 
so large a space in the eye of his contemporaries, is now perhaps 
known to some of my readers only by name. Yet if we fairly 
estimate poth his endowments and his virtues, we may justly 
consider him as one of the most memorable men that have done 
honour to modern times. He combined the discharge of the most 
important duties of active and public life with the attainment of 
that exact and various learning which is the portion only of the 
recluse student. He was distinguished as an advocate and a 
magistrate, and he composed the most valuable works of his own 
country: he was almost equally celebrated as a historian, a 
scholar, a poet, and a divine; a disinterested statesman, a philo- 
sophical lawyer, a patriot who united moderation with firmness, 
and a theologian, who was taught candour by his learning. 
Unmerited exile did not damp his patriotism ; the bitterness of 
controversy did not extinguish his charity; the sagacity of his 
numerous and fierce adversaries could not discover a blot on his 
character; and in the midst of all the hard trials and galling 
provocations of a turbulent political life, he never once deserted 
his friends when they were unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies 
when they were weak, Such was the man who was destined to 
give a new form to the law of nations, or rather to create a 
science of which only rude sketches and undigested materials were 

scattered over the writings of those who had gone before him. 
By tracing the laws of hie country to their principles, he was led 
to the contemplation of the law of nature, which he justly 
considered as the parent of all municipal law. 

A Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, 1799. 
2M 2 
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Two widely different Questions in Morals. 


Ethical inquiries relate to at least two perfectly distinct sub- 
jects :—1. The nature of the distinction between Right and 
Wrong in human conduct; and, 2. The nature of those feelings 
with which Right and Wrong are contemplated by Hrurran beings. 
The latter constitates what has been called the ‘ Theory of Moral 
Sentiments :’ the former consists in an investigation into the 
Criterion of Morality in Action. The discrimination has seldom . 
been made by moral Philosophers: the difference .between the 
two problems has never been uniformly observed by any of 
them ; and it will appear, in the sequel, that they have been not 
rarely altogether confounded by very eminent men, to the de- 
struction of all just conception and of all correct reasoning in this 
most important and }-erhaps most difficult of sciences. 

Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy. Sec. i. 


The Commons, faithful to their system, remained in a wise 


and masterful inactivity. 
Vindicie Gallice. 


210, John Foster, 1770-1843. (J7andbook, par. 487.) 
Decision of Character. 


T have repeatedly remarked to you, in conversation, the effect 
of what has been called a Ruling Passion. When its object is 
noble, and an enlightened understanding directs its movements, 
it appears to me a grcat felicity ; but whether its object be noble 
or not, it infallibiy creates, where it exists in great force, that ac- 
tive ardent constancy, which I describe as a capital feature of the 
decisive character. The Subject of such a commanding passion 
wonders, if indeed he were at leisure to wonder, at the persons 
who pretend to attach importance to an object which they make 
none but the most languid efforts to secure. The utmost powers 
of the man are constrained into the service of the favourite Cause 
by this passion, which sweeps away, as it advances, all the trivial 
objections and little opposing motives, and seems almost to oper 
a way through impossibilities. This spirit comes on him in the 
morning as coon as he recovers his consciousness, and commands 
and impels him through the day with a power from which he 
evuld not emancipate himself if he would. When the force of 
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habit is added, the determination becomes invincible, and seems 
to assume rank with the great laws of nature, making it nearly as 
certain that such a man will persist in his course as that in the 
morning the sun will rise. 

In this distinction no man ever exceeded, for instance, or ever 
will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so great, that if, instead 
of being habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on 
particular ogeasions, it would have appeared a vehement impetu- 
osity ; but py being unintermitted, it had an equability of manner 
which scarcely appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, 
it was so totally the reverse of anything like turbulence or agita- 
tion. It was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the 
nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, and by the 
character of the individual forbidding it to be less. The habitual 
passion of his mind was a measure of feeling almost equal to the 
temporary extremes and paroxysms of common minds: as a 
vreat river, in its customary state, is equal toa small or moderate 
one when swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and com- 
mencing them in action, was the same. I wonder what must 
have been the amount of that bribe in emolument or pleasure, 
that would have detained hima week inactive after their final 
adjustment. The law which carries water down a declivity, was 
not more unconquerable and invariable than the determination of 
his feelings toward the main object. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be an insignificant 
concern, and the passion to promote it an inglorious distinction, I 
may cite George Whitefield, as a noble instance of this attribute 
of the decisive character, this intense necessity of action. The 
great cause which was so languid a thing in the hands of many 
of its advocates, assumed in his administrations an unmitigable 
urgency. 

Many of the Christian missionaries among the heathens, such 
as Brainerd, Eliot, and Schwartz, have displayed memorable 
examples of this dedication of their whole being to their office, 
this eternal abjuration of all the quiescent feelings, 

This would be the proper place for introducing (if I did not 
hesitate to introduce in any counection with merely human 
instanccs) the example of him who said, ‘1 must be about my 
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Father's business. My meat and drink is to do the will of him 

that sent me, and to finish his work. I have a baptism to be 

baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished.’ 
Essays, Essay ii, letter 3. 


The Cause of [teligion injured by the general inferiority of 
Evanyelical Writers. 

I suppose it will be acknowledged that the evangelical cause 
has been, on the whole, far from happy in its prodigious list of 
authors. A number of them have displayed a high drder of ex- 
cellence; but one regrets, as to a much greater number, that they 
did not revere the dignity of their religion too much to beset and 
suffocate it with their superfluous offerings. ‘To you I need not 
expatiate on the character of the collective Christian library. It 
will have been obvious to you that there is a multitude of books 
which form the perfect vulgar of religious authorship; a vast 
exhibition of the most subordinate matcrials that can be called 
thought, in language too groveling to be called style. Some of 
these writers seem to have concluded that the greatness of the 
subject was to do everything; and that they had but to pro- 
nounce, like David, the name of ‘the Lord of Hosts,’ to give 
pebbles the force of darts and spears. Others appear to have 
really wanted the perception of any great difference, in point of 
excellence, between the meaner and the superior modes of 
writing. If they had read alternately Barrow’s or South’s pages 
and their own, they probably might have doubted on which side 
to assign the palm, A number of them, citing, in a perverted 
sense, the language of St. Paul, ‘not with excellency of speech,’ 
‘not with enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ ‘not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, expressly disclaim everything 
that belongs to fine writing, not exactly as what they could not 
have attained, but as what they judge incompatible with the 
simplicity of evangelical truth and intentions. In the books of 
these several but kindred classes, you are mortified to see how 
low religious thought and expression can sink; and you almost 
wonder how it was possible for the noblest ideas that are known 
to the sublimest intelligences, the ideas of God, of Providence, 
of eternity, to shine on a serious human mind without imparting 
some small occasional degree of dignity to the strain of thought, 

Essays, Essay iv. letter 4. 
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Uneducated Households. 


How many families have we reen where the parents were 
only older and stronger animals than their children, where they 
could teach nothing but the methods and tasks of labour! They 
naturally could not be the mere companions for alternate play 
and quarrel of their children, and were disqualified by mental 
rudeness for being their respected guardians. ‘There was about 
them the young inextinguishable principle which was capable ot 
entering ypon an endless progression of wisdom, goodness, and 
happiness, needing numberless suggestions, explanations, admo- 
nitions, and brief reasonings and training to follow the thoughts 
of written instruction. But nothing of all this was from the 
parental mind. Their case was as hopeless for receiving this benefit 
as the condition for physical nutriment of infants attempting to 
draw it (we have heard of so affecting and mournful a fact) from 
the breast of a dead parent. The unhappy heads of families 
possess no resources for engaging and occupying, for at once 
amusing and instructing the younger minds; no description of 
the most wonderful objects, or narrative of the most memorable 
events, to set for superior attraction against the idle stories of the 
neighbourhood ; no assemblage of admirable examples from the 
sacred or other records of human character to give a beantiful 
real form to virtue and religion, and promote an aversion to base 
companionship. 

Now conceive a week, month, or year of the intercourse spent 
in such a domestic society, the course of talk, the mutual mane 
ners, and the progress of the mind and character ; where there is 
a sense of drudgery approaching to slavery, in the unrelenting 
necessity to labour; where there is none of the interest of im- 
parting knowledge or receiving it, or of reciprocating knowledge 
that has been imparted and received ; where there is not an acre, 
if we might express it so, of intellectual space around them clear 
of the thick universal fog of ignorance; where especially, the 
luminaries of the spiritual heaven, the attributes of the Almighty, 
the grand phenomena of redeeming Mediation, and the solemn 
realities of a future state and another world are totally obscured 
in that shade; where the conscience and the discriminations of 
duty are dull and indistinct, from the youngest to the oldest ; 
where there is no genuine respect shown on one side, nor 
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affection unmixed with vulgar petulance and harshness, expressed 
perhaps in wicked imprccations on the other; where a mutual 
coarseness of manners and language has the effect, without their 
being aware of it as a cause, of debasing their worth in one 
another’s esteem all round, and where, notwithstanding all, 
they absolutely must pass a great deal of time together to con- 
verse and to display their dispositions towards one another, and 
exemplify what the primary relations of life are reduced to, 
when divested of all that is to give them dignity, endearment, and 
cunduciveness to the highest advantage of existence. 
Essay on Popular Ignorance, sec. tii. 


Presumption of Atheism. 

It is heroism no longer if the atheist knows there is no God. 
The wonder turns on the great process by which a man could 
grow to the immense intelligence that can know there is no God. 
What ages and what light are requisite for this attainment ! 
This intelligence involves the very attributes of a Divinity, while 
a God is denicd. For unless the man is omnipresent, unless he is 
at this moment in every place in the universe, he cannot know 
but there may be in some place manifestations of a Deity by 
which he would be overpowered. If he does not know absolutely 
every ageut in the universe, the one that he does not know may 
be God. If he is not in absolute possession of all the propo- 
sitions of universal truth, the one that he wants may be, that 
there isa God. If he cannot with certainty assign the cause of 
everything that exists, that cause may be God. Thus, unless he 
knows all things—ze., precludes another Deity by being one him- 
sel{—he cannot know that the Being whose existence he rejects 
does not exist. Tb. 


Love of Money. 


When we mention the Love of Money, as another chief pre- 
vention of the required assistance of our cause, we may seem to 
be naming a thing not more especially adverse to this than to 
any other Christian design. A second thought, however, may 
suggest to you a certain peculiar circumstance in the resistance 
of this bad passion to the claims of a scheme for converting the 
heathen. By eminence among the vices which may prevail 
where the true God is not unknown, this of covetousness ig 
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denominated in the Word of God, Idolatry. Now as it is 
peculiarly against Idolatry that the design in question is aimed, 
the repugnance shown to it by covetousness may be considered 
as on the principle of an identity of nature with its enemy. 
One Idolatereseems to take up the interest of all Idolaters, as if 
desirous to profit by the warning that if Satan be divided against 
himself he cannot stand. 
On the Propajyation of Christianity in In‘lia, 
® 


211. William Wordsworth, 1770-1850. (Handbook, pars, 107, 231.) 


Ode. 


Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood. 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more! 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose ; 
he Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ;— 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth... 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
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But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home :* 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, ° 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flews, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 4 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. .. . 


The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast :— 
Not for these I raise 
The songs of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did :remble like a guilty thing surprised ! 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light ofall our seeing ; 
Uphold us—cherish—and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake 


« This is a splendid shape of the so recently come out of the hands of 
Pythagorean doctrine; see Virg. .#n.vi. their Creator, that they have not had 
748-751. ‘ Heaven lies,’ etc.; comp. the _— time to lose the impress of their divine 
poet Campbell’s remark, ‘Children have _— or!gin.’—ScrrMGEOUR, 
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To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Ner man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy : 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, — 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Portrait. 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 
And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller ’twixt life and death; 
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The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 


And yet a spirit still, and bright : 


a 


With something of an angel light. 


Milton. 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee; she isa fen “ 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 


Of inward happiness. 


We are selfish men; 


Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; , 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sca ; 

Pure as the naked heavens—majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


We are Seven. 


A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws his breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 


I met a little cottage girl; 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That cluster’d round her head. 


She had a rustic woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair— 
Her beauty made me glad. 


‘ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be ?” 

‘ How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 
And wondering look’d at me. 


‘And where are they? I pray you 
tell,’ 
She answer’d, ‘Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


‘Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 

And in the churchyard-cottage, I 
Dwellnear them, with my mother.’ 


‘ You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell 
Sweet maid, how this may be?’ 

Then did the little maid reply, 
‘Seven boys and girls are we; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree,’ 
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* You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.’ 
‘Their graves are green, they may 
be seen,’ 
The little maid replied, 
‘Twelve steps or more from my 
mother’s door, 
And they ae side by side. 


‘ My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem, 

And there upon the ground I sit— 
J sit and sing to them. 


‘ And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

] take my little porringer, 
And eit my supper there. 

‘The first that died was little Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain, 
And then she went away. 
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‘So in the churchvard she waa 
laid ; 
And all the summer dry, 
Together round her grave we play’d— 
My brother John and J. 


‘And when the ground was white 
with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to gu — 
And he lies by her side.’ 


‘How many are you then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in heaven ?’ 
The little maiden did reply, 
‘O master! we are seven.’ 


‘But they are dead; those two are 
dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven !” 
"Twas throwing words away; tor 
still, 
The little maid would have her will 
And said, ‘ Nay, we are seven!” 


Composed upon Westminster Bridge. 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 


D> 


Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples tie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

Jn his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is sleeping still! 
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Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine ; 
Type of the wise who svar, but never voam— , 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 


The Skylark, 
That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless unremember’d acts ‘ 
Of kindness and of love. Tintern revisited. 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind, 
That will forget thee. Toussaint L’ Ouverture, pt. i. 8. 
That inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude. I wandered lonely. 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. A Poet’s Epitaph, stanza 5. 
The child is father of the man. My heart leaps up. 


OQ, for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave. 
Sonnet in the Pass of Killicrankie. 


Hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity,. 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. Tintern Abbey, 


The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. Eccles. Sonnets, pt. iii. 


Spires whose ‘silent finger points to heaven.’ 
The Excursion, bk. vi. 


Wisdom married to immortal verse. Ib. 


Sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet. 


What is the Poet # 


Taking up the subject upon general grounds, I ask what is 
meant by the word Poet? What is a Poet? To whom does he 
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address himself? And what language is to be expected from 
him? He is a man speaking to men: Poetry is the image of 
man and nature. The obstacles which stand in the way of the 
fidelity of the biographer and historian, and of their consequent 
utility, are incalculably greater than those which are to be en- 
countered by the poet who has an adequate notion of the dignity 
of his art. The poet writes under one restriction only, namely, 
that of the necessity of giving immediate pleasure to a human 
being possessed of that information which may be expected from 
-him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, or 
a natural philosopher, but asa man, Except this one restriction, 
there is no object standing between the poet and the image of 
things ; between this and the biographer and historian there are 
a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be con- 
sidered as a degradation of the poet’s art. It is far other- 
wise. It? is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the uni- 
verse, an acknowledgment the more sincere, because it is not 
formal, but indirect ; it is a task light and easy to him who 
looks at the world in the spirit of love: further, it is an homage 
paid to the native and naked dignity of man, to the grand 
elementary principle of pleasure, by which he knows, and feels, 
and lives, and moves. We have no sympathy but what is pro- 
pagated by pleasure. I would not be misunderstood, but wher- 
ever we sympathise with pain it will be fuund that the sympathy 
is produced and carried on by subtle combinations with plea- 
sure. We have no knowledge, that is, no general principles 
drawn from the contemplation of particular facts, but what has 
been built up by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone, 
‘he man of science, the chemist and mathematician, whatever 
difficulties and disgusts they may have had to struggle with, 
know and feel this. However painful may be the objects with 
which the anatomist’s knowledge is connected, he feels that his 
knowledge is pleasure; and where he has no pleasure he has no 
knowledge. What then does the poet? He considers man and 
the objects that surround him as acting and re-acting upon each 
other, so as to produce an infinite complexity of pain and plea- 
sure ; he considers man in his own nature and in his ordinary life 
as contemplating this with a certain quantity of immediate 
kr’ ‘ledge, with certain convictions, intuitions, and deductions, 
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which by habit become of the nature of intuitions; he considers 
him as looking upon this complex scene of ideas and sensations, 
and finding everywhere objects that immediately excite in him 
sympathies which, from the necessities of his nature, are accom- 
panied by an overbalance of enjoyment. | 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with them, and 
to these sympathies in which, without any other discipline than 
that of our daily life, we are fitted to take delight, the poct 
principally directs his attention. He considers ‘map and nature 
as essentially adapted to each other, and the mind,of man as 
naturally the mirror of the fairest and most interesting qualities 
of nature. And thus the poet, prompted by this feeling of 
pleasure which accompanies him through the whole course of 
his studies, converses with general nature with affections akin 
to those which, througn labour and length of time, the man of 
science has raised up in himself, by conversing with those parts 
of nature which are the objects of his studics. The knowledge 
both of the poet and the man of science is pleasure; but the 
knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of our 
existence, our natural and unalienable inheritance; the other 
is a personal and individual acquisition, slow to come to us, 
and by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with 
our fellow-beings. The man of science seeks truth as a remote 
and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his 
solitude: the poct, singing a song in which all human beings 
join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of all science. 


212. Sydney Smith, 1771-1845. (Hundbook, par. 431.) 
Wit and Humour. 


1 wish, after all I have said about wit and humour, J could 
satisfy myself of their good effects upon the character and dispo- 
sition; but Iam convinced the probable tendency of both is, to 
corrupt the understanding and the heart. J] am not speaking of 
wit where it is kept down by more serious qualities of mind, and 
thrown into the background of the picture; but where it stands 
out boldly and emphatically, and is evidently the master quality 
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in apy particular mind. Professed wits, though they are generally 
courted for the amusement they afford, are seldom respected for 
the qualities they possess. ‘The habit of seeing things in a witty 
point of view, increases, and makes incursions from its own 
proper regions, upon principles and opinions which are ever held 
sacred by the wise and good. A witty man isa dramatic per- 
former : in process of time, he can no more exist without applause 
than he can exist without air; if his audience be small, or if thev 
* are inattentive, or if a new wit defrauds him of any portion of his 
admiration, it is all over with him—he sickens, and is extin- 
guished. The applauses of the theatre on which he performs are 
so essential to him, that he must obtain them at the expense 
of decency, friendship, and good feeling. It must always be 
probable, too, that a mere wit is a person of light and frivolous 
understanding. His business is not to discover relations of ideas 
that are useful, and have a real influence upon life, but to 
discover the more trifling relations which sre only amusing; he 
never looks at things with the naked eye of common sense, but is 
always gazing at the world through a Claude Lorraine glass. — 
discovering a thousand appearances which are created only by the 
instrument of inspection, and covering every object with factitious 
and unnatural colours, In short, the character of a mere wit it is 
impossible to consider as very amiable, very respectable, or very 
safe. So far the world, in judging of wit where it has swallowed 
up all other qualities, judge aright; but I doubt if they are 
sufficiently indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a lesser 
degree, and as one out of many other ingredients of the under- 
standing. There is an association in men’s minds between 
dulness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a powerful 
influence in decision upon character, and is not overcome without 
considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward signs of 
a dull man and a wise man are the same, and so are the outward 
signs of a frivolous man and a witty man; and we are not to 
expect that the majority will be disposed to look to much more 
than the outward sign. I believe the fact to be, that wit is very 
seldom the only eminent quality which resides in the mind of any 
man; it is commonly accompanied by many other talents of every 
description, and ought to be considered as a strong evidence of a 
fertile and superior understanding. Almost all the great poets, 
orators, and statesmen of all times have been witty. Czsar, 
2N 
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Alexander, Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon were witty 
men; so were Cicero, Shakespeare, Demosthenes, Boileau, Pope, 
Dryden, Fontenelle, Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates, 
Dr. Johnson, and almost every man who has made a distinguished 
figure in the House of Commons. I have talked of the danger of 
wit; I do not mean by that to enter into commonplace declama- 
tion against faculties because they are dangerous ;—wit: is 
dangerous, eloquence is dangerous, a talent for observation is 
dangerous, every thing is dangerous that has efficgcy and vigour“ 
for its characteristics; nothing is safe but mediocrity. The 
business is, in conducting the understanding well, to risk some- 
thing; to aim at uniting ‘things that are commonly incompatible. 
The meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he is eight men, 
not one man; that he has as much wit as if he had no sense, and 
as much sense as if he had no wit; that his conduct is as 
judicious as if he were the dullest of human beings, and his 
imagination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruéned. But 
when wit is combined with sense and information ; when it is 
softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong principle; when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it, who can 
be witty and something much better than witty, who loves 
honour, justice, decency, good-nature, morality, and religion ten 
thousand times better than wit ;—wit is then a beautiful and 
delightful part of our nature. There is no more interesting 
spectacle than to sce the effects of wit upon the different 
characters of men ; than to observe it expanding caution, relaxing 
dignity, unfreezing ocoldness,—teaching age, and care, and pain, 
to smile,—extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, 
and charming even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe 
how it penetrates through the coldness and awkwardness of 
society, gradually bringing men nearer together, and, like the 
combined force of wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart and 
shining countenance. Genuine and innocent wit, like this, is 
surely the flavour of the mind! Man could direct his ways by 
plain reason, and support his life by tasteless food; but God has 
given us wit, and flavour, and brightness, and laughter, and per- 
fumes to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to ‘charm his 
pained steps over the burning marle.’ 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy, delivered in si 
published 1850. Lect. x. 
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Glory and Taxation, 


We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory. Taxes upon every article which 
enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot—taxds upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, 
fecl, smell, or taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion— 
taxes on every thing on earth, and the waters under the earth— 

eon every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at home— 
taxes on the Yaw material—taxes on every fresh value that is 
added to it’ by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores him to health— 
on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope which 
hangs the criminal—on the brass nails of the coffin, and the 
ribands of the bride—at bed or board, couchant or levant we 
must pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road ;—and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which 
has paid 7 per cent. into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent., flings 
himself upon his chintz bed which has paid 22 per cent.—and 
expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a licence of a 
hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. 
Besides the probates large fees are demanded for burying him in 
the chancel; his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers—to be taxed nu 
more, Edinburgh Review, 1820. Art. America, 


A Jobless Faith. 


The grand juries in Ireland are the great scene of jobbing. 
They have a power of making a county rate to a considerable 
extent for roads, bridges, and other objects of general accommoda- 
tion. ‘You suffer the road to be brought through my park, and 
I will have the bridge constructed in a situation where it will 
make a beautiful object to your house. You do my job and I 
will do yours.’ These are the sweet and interesting subjects 
which occasionally interest Milesian gentlemen while they are 
attendant upon this grand inquest of justice. But there is a 
religion it seems even in jobs.... But from Mr. Perceval’ 
unfairness on these topics I appeal to the justice and proper feelings 
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of Mr. Huskisson. I ask him if the human mind can experience 
a more dreadful sensation than to see its own jobs refused and the 
jobs of another religion perpetually succeeding. I ask him his 
opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a man through 
life to a lean and plunderless integrity. He knows trat human 
nature cannot and will not bear it; and if we were to paint a 
political Tartarus, it would be an endless series of snug expecta- 
tions and cruel disappointments. 
Letters to my brother Abraham by Peter Plymisy. Letter ix. 


Yes! you will find people ready enough to do the good 


Samaritan without the oil and the two pence. 
W. W., p. 329. 


If you choose to represent the various parts in life by holes 
upon a table, of different shapes,—some circular, some triangular, 
some square, some oblong,—and the persons acting these parts 
by bits of wood of similar shapes, we shall generally find that the 
triangular person has got into the square hole, the oblong into the 
triangular, and a square person has squeezed himself into a round 
hole. Tb. 


It requires a surgical operation to get a joke well into a Scotch 
understanding. Their only idea of wit, or rather that inferior 
variety of this electric talent which prevails in the North, and 
which under the name of Wut, is so infinitely distressing to 
people of good taste, is laughing immoderately at stated intervals. 

Memoir. 


213. Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832. (Handbk., prs. 221, 501, 539.) 


Melrose Abbey. 


If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower; 
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When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And’the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was‘wever scene so sad and fair ! 
, Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto ii. 


Love of Country, 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well: 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

L6., canto vi. 


Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and gods above, 
For love is heaven and heaven is love. 
Jb., canto iii, 


The harper smiled, well pleased ; for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear: 
A simple race! they waste their toil 


For the vain tribute of a smile. 
Td., canto iv, 
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The Battle of Flodden and Death of Marmion. 
[Marmion returning from his Scottish mission reaches Flodden, having 
the Lady Clara, the victim of his avarice and treachery, in his power. 
He leaves her on the hill within sight of the armies, under the charge of 
his squires, Blount and Fitz-Eustace. ] 
Blount and Fitz-Lustace rested still wo « 
With Lady Clare upon the hill; 
On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view: = + 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
‘ Unworthy office here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. 
But, see! look up—on Flodden bent,® 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.’ 
And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreathed in sable smoke; 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 
As down the hill they broke; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march; their tread alone— 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum— 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close, 
They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway, and with lance’s thrust; 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air. 
Long looked the anxious squires; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought cescry. . . . 
® Bent—The Scottish army set fire to their eamp, to descend the >Jll under cover 
of the smoke. 
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[The two squires, maddened by the sight of the fall of their leader’s 
banner, rush into the battle, and return some time after with the wounded 
Marmia2. | 


With that, straight up the hill there rode 
« lwo horsemen, drenched with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strained the broken brand: 
His ayms were smeared with blood and sand: 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 
With dinted shield and helmet beat, 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone! 
Can that be haughty Marmion! .. . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face, 
Said—‘ By St. George, he’s gone! 
_ What spear-wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head! 
Good night to Marmion.’ 
*Unnourtur’d Blount !—tby brawling cease: 
He opes his eyes,’ said Eustace, ‘ peace !” 


When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare :— 
‘ Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace, where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare! 
Redeem my pennon, charge again! 
Cry—‘“ Marmion to the rescue !”—-Vain ! 
Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again! 
Yet my last thought is England's :—fly, 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie: 
‘Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down :—my life is reft ;— 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
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Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost. 
Must I bid twice ?—hence, varlets! fly! 
Leave Marmion here alone—to die.’ 
They parted, and alone he lay; 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured,—‘ Is there none, 
Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water, from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst !’ 


O Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quiv’ring aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou ! 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When with the Baron’s casque, the maid, 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain wide, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ?—behold her mark 

A little fountain-cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

* Brink . Weary . pilgrim . drink . and. prag. 
Gor. the. hind. soul. of . Sybil. Srey. 

bo . built . this. cross. and. fell.’ 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
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A Monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 
To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 
Deepedrank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave— 
“Is it the hand of Clare,” he said, 
‘Or injured Constance, bathes my head?’ ... 
‘A sinful heart makes feeble hand.’ 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 
With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to staunch, the gushing wound: 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the church’s prayers ; 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
# lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear, 
For that she ever sung, 
‘In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dying! 
So the notes rung; 
‘ Avoid thee, fiend !—with cruel hand 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand ! 
Oh, look my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine ; 
Oh, think on faith and bliss! 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this.’ 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now, trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 
And—‘ STaney !’—was the cry ; 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye: 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
Ard shouted ‘ Victory !’ 
‘ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!’ 
Were the last words of Marmion. Marmon, canto ¥, 
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Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth 
When thought is speech and speech is truth... . 
When musing on companions gone, 


We doubly feel ourselves alone. Marmion, canto ii. 
O what a tangled web we weave ar 
When first we practise to deceive! Ib., canto vi. 


Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

"Twill trickle on his rival’s bier: 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. Tb., canto 


Ellen—The Lady of the Lake. 


A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid; 
Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 
Her golden brooch such birth betrayed. 
And seldom was a snood amid ‘ 
Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid, 
Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven’s wing; 
And seldom o’er a breast so fair 
Mantled a plaid with modest care ; 
And never brooch the folds combined 
Above a heart more good and kind. 
Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye; 
Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, 
Gives back the shagzy banks more true, 
Than every free-born glance confessed 
The guileless movements of her breast ; 
Whether joy danced in her dark eye, , 
Or woe or pity claimed a sigh, 
Or filial love was glowing there, 
Or meek devotion poured a prayer, 
Or tale of injury called forth 
The indignant spirit of the North. 
One only passion unrevealed 
With maiden pride the maid concealed, 
Yet not less purely felt the flame ; 
O need I tell that passion’s name! .. . 
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Aud ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
Of finer form, or lovelier face! ... 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’gr from the heath-flower dashed the dew; 
Fen the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread. 

The Lady of the Lake, canto i. 


The mountain shadows on its breast 
Were never broken nor at rest; 
In bright uncertainty they lie, 
Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 
Ib., canto iii. 
Lift not the festal mask—enough to know, 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe. 
- The Lord of the Isles, canto ii. 


O many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds work the archer little meant! 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 

Zb., canto v. 


The Borderers. 


Their morality was of a singular kind. The rapine by which 
they subsisted, they recounted lawful and honourable. Ever 
liable to lose their whole substance by an incursion of the English 
on a sudden breach of truce, they cared little to waste their time 
in cultivating crops to be reaped by their foes. ‘Their cattle was, 
therefore, their chief property; and these were nightly exposed 
to the southern Borderers, as rapacious and active as themselves. 
Hence robbery assumed the appearance of fair reprisal. The 
fatal privilege of pursuing the marauders into their own country, 
for recovery of stolen goods, led to continual skirmishes. The 
warden also, himself frequently the chieftain of a Border horde, 
when redress was not instantly granted by the opposite officer 
for depredations sustained by his district, was entitled to retaliate 
upon England by a warden raid. In such cases, the moss- 
troopers, who crowded to his standard, found themselves pursuing 
their craft under legal authority, and became the followers and 
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favourites of the military magistrate, whose ordinary duty it was 
to check and suppress them, Equally unable and unwilling to 
make nice distinctions, they were not to be convinced that what 
waa to-day fair booty was to-morrow a subject of theft. National 
animosity usually gave an additional stimulus to their rapacity ; 
although it must be owned that their depredations extended also 
to the more cultivated parts of their own country. 

Upon the religion of the Borderers there can be very little 
said. They remained attached to the Roman Catholic faith 
rather longer than the rest of Scotland. This probably arose 
from a total indifference upon the subject; for we nowhere find 
in their character the respect for the church which is a marked 
feature of that religion. The abbeys which were planted upon 
the Border neither seem to have been much respected by the 
English nor by the Scottish barons. They were repeatedly burned 
by the former in the course of the Border wars, and by the latter 
they seem to have been regarded chiefly as the means of endow- 
ing a needy relation, or the subject of occasional plunder. The 
Reformation was late of finding its way into the Border wilds; 
for, while the religious and civil dissensions were at the height, 
in 1568, Drury writes to Cecil—‘ Our trusty neighbours of Teviot- 
dale are holden occupied only to attend to the pleasure and 
calling of their own heads, to make some diversion in the 
matter.’ The influence of the reformed preachers, among the 
Borderers, seems also to have been but small; for, upon all 
occasions of dispute with the kirk, James v1. was wont to call in 
their assistance. 

But, though the church, in these frontier counties, attracted 
little veneration, no part of Scotland. teemed with superstitious 
fears and observances more than they did. ‘The Dalesmen,’ 
says Lesley, ‘never count their beads with such earnestness as 
when they set out upon a predatory expedition.” Penances, the 
composition betwixt guilt and conscience, were also frequent 
upon the Borders. ‘These were superstitions flowing immedi- 
ately from the nature of the Catholic religion; but there was, 
upon the Border, no lack of others of a more general nature. 
Such was the universal belief in spells, of which some traces 
may yet remain in the wild parts of the country. 

The more rude and wild the state of society, the more general 
and violent is the impulse received from poetry aud music. The 
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muse, whage effusions are the amusement of a very small part 
of a polished nation, records, in the lays of inspiration, the his- 
tory, the laws, the very religion of savages. Where the pen and 
the press are wanting, the flow of numbers impressed upon the 
memory ef posterity the deeds and sentiments of their fore- 
fathers. Verse is naturally connected with music; and, among 
a rude people, the union is seldom broken. By this natural 
alliance, the lays, ‘steeped in the stream of harmony,’ are more 
easily retained by the reciter, and produce upon his audience a 
mote impressive effect. Hence, there has hardly been found to 
exist a nation so brutishly rude as not to listen with enthusiasm 
to the songs of their bards, recounting the exploits of their fore- 
fathers, recording their laws and moral precepts, or hymning the 
praises of their deities. But where the feelings are frequently 
stretched to the highest pitch, by the vicissitudes of a life of 
danger and military adventure, this predisposition of a savage 
peopl to admire their own rude poetry and music is heightened, 
and its tone becomes peculiarly determined. It is not the peace- 
ful Hindoo at his loom, it is not the timid Esquimaux in his 
canoe, whom we must expect to glow at the war-song of Tyrteus. 
The music and the poetry of each country must Keep pace with 
their usual tone of mind, as well as with the state of society. 

The morality of their compositions is determined by the same 
circumstances. Those themes are necessarily chosen by the bard 
which regard the favourite exploits of the hearers; and he cele- 
brates only those virtues which from infancy he has been taught 
to admire. Hence, as remarked by Lesley, the music and songs 
of the Borderers were of a military nature, and celebrated the 
valour and success of their predatory expeditions. Raising, like 
Shakspere’s pirate, the eighth commandment from the decalogue, 
the minstrels praised their chieftains for the very exploits against 
which the laws of the country denounced a capital doom. An 
outlawed freebooter was to them a more interesting person than 
the king of Scotland exerting legal power to punish his depre- 
dations; and when the characters are contrasted, the latter is 
always represented as a ruthless and sanguinary tyrant... . 

For similar reasons, flowing from the state of society, the 
reader must not expect to find, in the Border ballads, refined 
sentiment, and far less elegant expression; although the style 
of such composition has, in modern barde, been found highly 
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susceptible of both. But passages might be pointed out, in 
which the rude minstrel has melted in natural pathos, or risen 
into rude energy. Even where these graces are totally wanting, 
the interest of the stories themselves, and the curious picture of 
manners whick they frequently present, authorise them to claim 
some respect from the public. 

From the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802). The first work 

in which Scott showed his peculiar tastes and acquirements. 


The Bible. : 


Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries: 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch—to force the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn. 
The Monastery, chap. xii. 


‘ There’s a gude time coming.’ 
Rob Roy, chap, xxxii, 


214. James Montgomery, 1771-1854. (Handbook, par. 236.) 


The Love of Country and of Home. 


There is a land, of every land the pride, 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night , 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
T'ime-tutored age, and love-exalted youth: 

The wandering marincr, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
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There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest : 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
Whyle in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend : 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
° AQ ahgel-guard of loves and graces lie: 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
‘Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ?” 
Art thou a man ?—a patriot ?—look around; 
Oh thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land THY counTRY, and that spot THY HOME! 
. The West Indies. 


Winter Lightning. 


The flash at midnight !—‘twasalight So life appears ;—a sudden birth, 
That gave the blindamoment’ssight, A glance revealing heaven and earth; 


Then sunk in tenfold gloom ; It ts—and it is not ! 
Loud, deep, and long, the thunder So fame the poet’s hope deceives, 
broke, Who sings for after time, and 
The deaf ear instantly awoke, leaves 
Then closed as in the tomb; A name—to be forgot. 


An angel might have passed my bed, Life—is a lightning-flash of breath ; 
Sounded the trump of God, and fled. Fame—but a thunder-clap at death. 


The Common Lot. 


Once in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man ; and who was he? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perished from the earth : 
This truth survives alone,— 
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That joy and grief and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe—a sinile, a tear, 
Oblivion lides the rest. 


He suffered—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more ; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 

He was—whatever thou hast been, 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—there lived a man! 
Out of ten stanzas, 


215. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772~1834. (JZandbook, pars. 
233, 286.) 


‘One of the most imaginative of modern poets.’ His poems are written 
in language of great clearness and exquisite melody. As a prose-writer, he 
1s profound and comprehensive, though his thoughts are not always clearly 
expressed, nor has he left any adequate results of his genius. 


A Calm. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
“I'was sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moun, 
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Day aiter day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
-Upon a painted ocean. 


eWater, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


Abdut, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
The Ancient Murtner. 


To William Wordsworth. 


O great bard! 
Ere yet that last strain dying awed the air 
With stedfast eye 1 viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-enduring men. The truly great 
Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence! They, both in power and act, 
Are permanent, and Time is not with them, 
Save as it worketh for them, they in it. 
Nor less a sacred roll than those of old. 
And to be placed, as they, with gradual! fame, 
Anwng the archives of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linkéd lay of Truth ; 
Of Truth profound, a sweet continuous lay, 
Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes! 
Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew :* 
And, even as life returns upon the drowned, 
Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains— 
Keen pangs of love, awakening as a babe, 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 
And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope, 
And hope that scarce would Know itself from fear ; 


® See the notice of Wordsworth, supra. 
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Sense of passed youth, and manhood come in vain, 

And genius ‘given, and knowledge won in valD ; 

And all which I have culled in wood-walks wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all, 
Commune with thee had opened out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, — 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave! .. 

Sybilline Leaves: written on Wordsworth’s recitation 
of a poem on the ‘Growth of an individual mind.’ 


Severed Friendship. 


Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain, 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother : 
They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ;— 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 
Christabel. 


Hymn to Mont Blanc. 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arvé and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form! 
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Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it 

Ag with a wedge! But when I look again, 


“It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 


Thy habitation from eternity ! 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Did&t vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thourht, 
Yea, with my life and lite’s own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transiused, 


e Into the mighty vision passing—there, 


As in her natural form, swell’d vast to heaven! 
Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 

Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstacy! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 
Thou first and chief, sole sovran ot the vale! 

Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 

Companion of the morning star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 

Co-herald: wake, oh wake, and utter praise ! 

Who sank thy suniless pillars deep in earth ? 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 
And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 

Who called you forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
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Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded—and the silence came— 
Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 
God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they tuo have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God! and fill the hills with praise! 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks 
Oft from whose fect the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest like a vapoury cloud 

To rise before me—Rise, oh, ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from carth to heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 


‘ Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
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° Advantage of Method. 


What is that which first strikes us, and strikes us at once, in a 
man of education ; and which, among educated men, so instantly 
distinguighes the man of superior mind, that (as was observed 
with eminent propriety of the late Edmund Burke) ‘ we cannot 
stand under the same archway during a shower of rain without 
finding him out? Not the weight or novelty of his remarks; 
not any unusual interest of facts communicated by him ; for we 
may suppose both the one and the other precluded by the short- 
ness of our intercourse, and the triviality of the subjects. The 
difference will be impressed and felt though the conversation 
should be confined to the state of the weather or the pavement. 
Still less will it arise from any peculiarity in his words anc 
phrases; for if he be, as we now assume, a well-educated man, 
as well as a man of superior powers, he will not fail to follow 
the gélden rule of Julius Cesar, and, unless where new things 
necessitate new terms, he will avoid an unusual word as a rock. 
It must have been among the earliest lessons of his youth that 
the breach of this precept, at all times hazardous, becomes 
ridiculous in the topics of ordinary conversation. There remains 
but one other point of distinction possible ; and this must be, and 
In fact is, the true cause of the impression made onus. It is the 
unpremeditated and evidently habitual arrungement of his words, 
grounded on the habit of foreseeing, in each integral part, or 
(more plainiy) in every sentence, the whole that he then intends 
to communicate. However irregular and desultory his talk, 
there is METHOD in the fragments. 

Listen, on the other hand, to an ignorant man, though perhaps 

brewd and able in his particular calling ; whether he be describ- 
ing or relating. We immediately perceive that his memory 
alone is called into action, and that the objects and events recur 
in the narration in the same order, and with the same accompani- 
ments, however accidental or impertinent, as they had first 
occurred to the narrator. The necessity of taking breath, the 
efforts of recollection, and the abrupt rectification of its failures, 
produces all his pauses, and, with exception of the ‘and then,’ 
the ‘and there,’ and the still less significant * and so,’ they con- 
stitute likewise all his connections. Our discussion, however, 18 
confined to method, as employed in the formation of the under- 
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standing and in the construction of science and literature. It 
would indeed be superfluous to attempt a proof of its importance 
in the business and economy of active or domestic life. From 
the cotter’s hearth or the workshop of the artisan, to the palace 
or the arsenal, the first merit, that which admits neither substi- 
tute nor equivalent, is, that everything 7s in its place. Where 
this charm is wanting, every other merit either loses its name or 
becomes an additional ground of accusation and regret. Of one 
by whom it is eminently possessed, we say proverbially he is 
like clock-work. The resemblance extends beyond the voint of 
regularity, and yet falis short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at 
once divide and announce the silent and otherwise indistinguish- 
able lapse of time. But the man of methodical industry and 
honourable pursuits does more: he realises its ideal divisions, 
and gives a character and individuality to its moments. If the 
idle are described as killing time, he may be justly said to call it 
into life and moral being, while he makes it the distinct object 
not only of the consciousness, but of the conscience. He organises 
the hours, and gives them a soul; and that, the very essence of 
which is to fleet away, and evermore to have been, he takes up 
into his own permanence, and communicates to it the imperish- 
ableness of a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithful servant 
whose energies, thus directed, are thus methodised, it is less truly 
affirmed that he lives in time than that time lives in him. His 
days, months, and years, as the stops and punctual marks in the 
records of duties performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, 
and remain extant when Time itself shall be no more. 
The Friend. 


Sin springs from the Human Will. 


Sin is evil having an origin. But inasmuch as it is evil, in 
God it cannot originate: and yet in some Spirit it must. For in 
nature there is no origin. Sin therefore is spiritual evil—but the 
spiritual in man is the will... . And with the will, it had its 
origin. It isa mystery; that is a fact, which we see but cannot 
explain ; and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend, but can 
neither comprehend nor communicate. And such by the quality 
of the subject—a responsible will, it must be if it be a truth at all, 

; Aids to Reflection: On Original Sin, 
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216. James Hogg, 1770-1835. (Handbook, par. 106, 235.) 
® 
The writer of a large number of ‘rough and racy’ pieces. His ‘ Queen’s 
Wake '—-a series of lyric legends, united by brief strains of narrative poetry, 
supposed to be sung before Mary Queen of Scots—is his finest poem. 


ae The Skylark, 


Bird of the wilderness 
Blithesome and cumberless; 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
? ® Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, , 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing, 

e Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Kilmeny’s* Visions in Fairy-Land, 
Sche saw ane sonne on a simmer’s skye, 
And cludis» of amber sailing by ; 
Ane luvlye® land anethe? her laye, 
And that land had lekis and mountaynis grey ; 


« Kilmeny, a good and beautiful This is one of the finest of the seventeen 
muiden, is carried away into fairy-land, songs of the ‘ Wake.’ 
where she sees the following vision. It > Clouds. 
sets forth the fortunes of Queen Mary. ¢ Lovely. d Beneath. 
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And that land had valleys and horyes pylis, 
And merlit® seas and a thusande ylis. ; 
Sche saw the corne waive in the vaile, 

Sche saw the deire® rin doun the daile ; 

And mony a mortyle toiling sore— ; 
And sche thochte sche had seine the lane before. 


Sohe sawe ane ladye sit on ane throne, 

The fayrest that evir the sun shone on! 

Ane lyon? lickit her hand of mylke, 

And sche helde him in ane leish of sylke: ~ - = ‘t 
And ane leifue mayden stude at her knee 

With ane sylver wand and meltyng e’e, 

But there cam ane lemanf out of the west 

To woo the ledye that he luvit best. . 


Than ane untowyrt gysart® came 

And he hundit the lyon on his dame; 

Aud the leifu mayde with the meltyng eye, 

Sche droppit ane tear and passit by ; 

And sche saw quiills the queen fra the lyon fled, 

Quhill the bonniest tlouir in the world lay deide. 

Ane koffin was set on a distant playne, 

And sche saw the reid bluid fall like rayne : 

Then bonnye Kilmeny’s herte grew saire, 

And sche turnit away and dochte! luke ne maire. 
The Queen’s Wake. The Thirteenth Bard’s Night. 


217. Francis Jeffrey, 1773-1850. (//undbook, par. 429.) 
English Literature. 


Our first literature consisted of saintly legends, and romances 
of chivalry,—though Chaucer gave it a more national and popular 
character, by his original descriptions of external nature, and the 
familiarity and gaiety of his social humour. In the time of 
Elizabeth, it received a copious infusion of classical images and 
ideas: but it was still intrinsically romantic—serious—and even 


* Hoary. e Lonely, or discreet 
» Marled, variegated. f A lover—Darnley aad Bothwell. 
¢ Deer run. & One who is disguised or very aged 


® Scotland, of which the Lion was the the Presbytery. 
heraldic symbol. » Tih 1 Could. 
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somewhat lofty and enthusiastic. Authors were then so few in 
number, that they were looked upon with a sort of veneration, 
and considered as a kind of inspired persons ;—at least they were 
sot yet so numerous, as to be obliged to abuse each other, in 
order to gbtain a share of distinction for themselves ;—and they 
neither affected a tone of derision in their writings, nor wrote in 
fear of derision from others. They were filled with their sub- 
jects, and dealt with them fearlessly in their own way; and the 
stamp of originality, force, and freedom, is consequently upon 
almogt all ¢hdir productions. In the reign of James 1. our lite- 
rature, with some few exceptions, touching rather the form than 
the substance of its merits, appears to us to bave reached the 
greatest perfection to which it has yet attained ; though it would 
probably have advanced still farther in the succeeding reign, had 
not the great national dissensions which then arose, turned the 
talent and energy of the people into other channels—first, to the 
assertiomof their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of 
their religious interests. The graces of literature suffered of 
course in those fierce contentions ; and a deeper shade of aus- 
terity was thrown upon the intellectual character of the nation. 
Her genius, however, though less captivating and adorned than 
in the happier days which preceded, was still active, fruitful, and 
commanding ; and the period of the civil wars, besides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils, and were absorbed in 
public cares, produced the giant powers of Taylor, and Hobbes, 
and Barrow—the muse of Milton—the learning of Coke—and the 
ingenuity of Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a French court—under circum- 
stances more favourable for the effectual exercise of court influ- 
ence than ever before existed in England: but this of itself would 
not have been sufficient to account for the sudden change in our 
literature which ensued. It was seconded by causes of far more 
general operation. ‘The Restoration was undoubtedly a popular 
act ;—and, indefensible as the conduct of the army and the civil 
leaders was on that occasion, there can be no question that the 
severities of Cromwell, and the extravagances of the sectaries, 
had made republican professions hateful, and religious ardour 
ridiculous, in the eyes of a great proportion of the people. All 
the eminent writers of the preceding period, however, had in- 
clined to the party that was now overthrown ; and their writings 
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had not merely been accommodated to the character of the 
government under which they were produced, but were deeply 
imbued with its obnoxious principles, which were those of their 
respective authors. When the restraints of authority were taken 
off, therefore, and it became profitable, as well as popular, to dis- 
credit the fallen party, it was natural that the leading authors 
should affect a style of levity and derision, as most opposite to 
that of their opponents, and best calculated for the purposes they 
had in view. The nation, too, was now for the first time essen- 
tially divided in point of character and principle,{and a ‘much 
greater proportion were capable both of writing in support of 
their own notions, and of being influenced by what was written. 
Add to all this, that there were real and serious defects in the 
style and manner of the former generation; and that the grace, 
and brevity, and vivacity of that gayer manner which was now 
introduced from France, were not only good and captivating in 
themselves, but had then all the charms of novelty anc of con- 
trast ; and it will not be difficult to understand how it came to 
supplant that which had been established of old in the country, 
—and that so suddenly, that the same generation, among whom 
Milton had been formed to the severe sanctity of wisdom and 
the noble independence of genius, lavished its loudest applauses 
on the obscenity and servility of such writers as Rochester and 
Wycherly. 

This*change, however, like all sudden changes, was too fierce 
and violent to be long maintained at the same pitch; and when 
the wits and profligates of King Charles had sufficiently insulted 
the seriousness and virtue of their predecessors, there would pro- 
bably have been a revulsion towards the accustomed taste of the 
nation, had not the party of the innovators been reinforced by 
champions of more temperance and judgment. The result seemed 
at one time suspended on the will of Dryden—in whose indi- 
vidual person the genius of the English and of the French school 
of literature may be said to have maintained a protracted 
struggle. But the evil principle prevailed! Carried by the 
original bent of his genius, and his familiarity with our older 
models, to the cultivation of our native style, to which he might 
have imparted more steadiness and correctness—for in force and 
in sweetness it was already matchless—he was unluckily seduced 
by the attractions of fashion, and the dazzling of the dear wit 
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and gay rhetoric in which it delighted, to lend his powerful aid to 
the new corruptions and refinements ; and in fact, to prostitute his 
creat gifts to the purposes of party rage or licentious ribaldry. 
The sobriety of the succeeding reigns allayed this fever of pro- 
fanity; bpt,no genius arose sufficiently powerful to break the 
spell that still withheld us from the use of our own peculiar gifts 
and faculties. On the contrary, it was the unfortunate ambition 
of the next generation of authors, to improve and perfect the new 
style, rather than to return to the old one ;—and it cannot be 
denie@ that they did improve it. They corrected its gross 
indecency —increased its precision and correctness—made its 
pleasantry and sarcasm more polished and elegant—and spread 
through the whole of its irony, its narration, and its reflection, a 
tone of clear and condensed good sense, which recommended itself 
to all who had, and all who had not any relish for higher beauties. 
This is the praise of Queen Anne’s wits—and to this praise 
they are Pustly entitled. This was left for them to do, and they 
did it well. They were invited to it by the circumstances of their 
situation, and do not seem to have been possessed of any such 
bold or vigorous spirit, as either to neglect or to outgo the invi- 
tation. Coming into life immediately after the consummation of 
a bloodless revolution, effected much more by the cool sense than 
the angry passions of the nation, they seem to have felt that they 
were born in an age of reason, rather than of feeling or fancy ; and 
that men’s minds, though considerably divided and unsettled 
upon many points, were in a much better temper to relish 
judictous argument and cutting satire, than the glow of enthu- 
siastic passion, or the richness of a luxuriant imagination. To 
those accordingly they made no pretensions ; but, writing with 
infinite good sense, and great grace and vivacity, and, above all, 
writing for the first time in a tone that was peculiar tothe upper 
ranks of society, and upon subjects that were almost exclusively 
interesting to them, they naturally figured, at least while the 
manner was new, as the most accomplished, fashionable, and per- 
fect writers which the world had ever seen ; and made the wild, 
luxuriant, and humble sweetness of our earlier authors appear 
rude and untutored in the comparison. Men grew ashamed of 
admiring, and afraid of imitating, writers of so little skill and 
smartness; and the opinion became general, not only that their 
faults were intolerable, but that even their beauties were puerile 
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and barbarous, and unworthy the serious regard of a polite and 
distinguishing age. 

These, and similar considerations, will go far to account for 
the celebrity which those authors acquired in their day; but it 
is not quite so easy to explain how they should bave so long 
retained their ascendant, One cause undoubtedly was, the real 
excellence of their productions, in the style which they had 
adopted. It was hopeless to think of surpassing them in that 
style; and, recommended as it was, by the felicity of their execu- 
tion, it required some courage to depart from it, ahd to rébur to 
another, which seemed to have been so lately abandoned for its 
sake. The age which succeeded, too, was not the age of courage 
or adventure. There never was, on the whole, a quieter time 
than the reigns of the two first Georges, and the greater part of 
that which ensued. There were two little provincial rebellions 
indeed, and a fair proportion of foreign war; but there was no- 
thing to stir the minds of the people at large, to rouse their pas- 
sions, or excite their imaginations—nothing like the agitations of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century, or of the civil wars in 
the seventeenth. They went on, accordingly, minding their old 
business, and reading their old books, with great patience and 
stupidity. And certainly there never was so remarkable a dearth 
of original talent—so long an interregnum of native genius—as 
during about sixty years in the middle of the last century. The 
dramatic art was dead fifty years before—and poetry seemed 
verging to a similar extinction. The few sparks that appeared, 
too, showed that the old fire was burnt out, and that the altar 
must hereafter be heaped with fuel of another quality. Gray, 
with the talents rather of a critic than a poet—with learning, 
fastidiousness, and scrupulous delicacy of taste, instead of fire, 
tenderness, or invention—began and ended a small school, which 
we could scarcely have wished to become permanent, admirable 
in many respects as some of its productions ate—being far too 
elaborate and artificial, either for prace or for fluency, and fitter 
to excite the admiration of scholars, than the delight of ordinary 
men. However, he had the merit of not being in any degree 
French, and of restoring to our poetry the dignity of seriousness, 
and the tone at least of force and energy. ‘The Wartons, both 
as critics and as poets, were of considerable service in discrediting 
the high pretensions of the former race, and in bringing back to 
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public notice the great stores and treasures of poetry which lay 
hid in the records of our older literature. Akenside attempted a 
sort of classical and philosophical rapture, which no elegance of 
language could easily have rendered popular, but which had 
merits of no,vulgar order for those who could study it. Gold- 
smith wrote with perfect elegance and beauty, in a style of 
mellow tenderness and elaborate simplicity. He had the har- 
mony of Pope without his quaintness, and his selectness of dic- 
*tion without his coldness and eternal vivacity. And, last of all, 
came (Jowpor, “with a style of complete originality,—and, for the 
first time, made it apparent to readers of all descriptions, that Pope 
and Addison were no longer to be the models of English poetry. 
In philosophy and prose writing in general the case was nearly 
parallel. The name of Hume is by far the most considerable 
which occurs in the period to which we have alluded. But, 
though his thinking was English, his style is entirely French; 
and beingenaturally of a cold fancy, there is nothing of that elo- 
quence or richness about him which characterises the writings of 
Taylor, and Hooker, and Bacon—and continues, with less weight 
of matter, to please in those of Cowley and Clarendon. War- 
burton had great powers; and wrote with more force and freedom 
than the wits to whom he succeeded—but his faculties were 
perverted by a paltry love of paradox, and rendered useless to 
mankind by an unlucky choice of subjects, and the arrogance and 
dogmatism of his temper. Adam Smith was nearly the first who 
made deeper reasonings and more exact knowledge popular 
among us; and Junius and Johnson the first who again familiar- 
ised us with more glowing and sonorous diction—and made us 
feel the tameness and poorness of the serious style of Addison 
and Swift. Edin. Rev., 1816. Works, i. 162, etc. 


218. Robert Southey, 1774-1843. (Handbook, pars. 234, 512.) 


The Holly Tree. 


Oh Reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an Intelligence so wise, 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries. 
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Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, _ 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralise ; 
And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree ‘ a 
Can emblems see, S 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 


Thus, though abroad serchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ;— 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The Holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they ; 
But, when the bare and wint’ry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree?. 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the Holly ‘Tree. 
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‘ Love. 


They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell; 
Earthly, these passions are of earth, 
They perish where they have their birth : 
® e But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
‘ It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of Love is there. 
From The Curse of Kehama, be. x. 


The Doctor’s Family-Feeling.* 


It behoves the high 
For their own sakes to do things worthily,—BEN JONSON. 


No son ever regarded the memory of his father with more 
reverential affection than this last of the Doves. There never 
lived a man, he said, to whom the lines of Marcus Antonius 
Flaminius (the sweetest of all Latin poets in modern times, or 
perhaps of any age) could more truly be applied. 

‘ Vixists, genitor, bene, ac beate, Satis, et satis eloquens ; valente 
Nec pauper, neque dives ; eruditus | Semper corpore, mente sand ; amicis 
Jucundus, pietate singulari,’ > 

‘What if he could not with the Heveninghams of Suffolk 
count five and twenty knights of his family, or tell sixteen 
knights successively with the Tilneys of Norfolk, or with the 


® From The Doctor—a book of cnrious 
learning, and quaint humour, though 
sometimes coarse: a modern Burton, 
with the attractiveness of a story of 
its own, 

t «Thou hast lived, my ancestor, well 


and happily, neither poor nor rich; 
learned enough, eloquent enough ; ever 
with a sound mind in a sound body; 
delightful to thy friends, eminent in 
thy pie y. 
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Nauntons show where his ancestors had seven hundred pounds a 
year before the Conquest,’ ® he was, and with as much, or perhaps 
more, reason, contented with his parentage. Indeed his family 
feeling was so strong, that if he had been of an illustrious race, 
pride, he acknowledged, was the sin which would most easily 
have beset him; though on the other hand, to correct this 
tendency, he thought there could be no such persuasive preachers 
as old family portraits, and old monuments in the family church. 

He was far, however, from thinking that those who are born to 
ell the advantages, as they are commonly esteemed, of ranh and 
fortune, are better placed for the improvement of their moral and 
intellectual nature, than those in a lower grade, Fortunati- 
nimium sua si bona nérint! he used to say of this class, but this 
is a knowledge which they seldom possess; and itis rare indeed 
to find an instance in which the high privileges which hereditary 
wealth conveys are understood by the possessors, and rightly 
appreciated and put to their proper use. The one and ‘he two 
talents are, 

(Oh! bright occasions of dispensing good, 

How seldom used, how little understuod !) 
in general, more profitably occupied than the five; the five indeed 
are not often tied up in a napkin, but still less often are they 
faithfully employed in the service of that Lord from whom they 
are received in trust, and to whom an account of them must be 
rendered. 

‘A man of family and estate,’ said Johnson, ‘ought to cuon- 
sider himself as having the charge of a district over which he is 
to diffuse civility and happincss.—Are there fifty men of 
family and estate in the three kingdoms who feel and act as if 
this were their duty?—Are there five and forty ?—Forty ?— 
Thirty ?—Twenty ?—Or can it be said with any probability of 
belief that ‘ peradventure ten shall be found there? 

‘— in sanyue illustre e signortle, 
In wom d@'alti parenti al mondo nato 
La vilta si raddoppia, e pits st scorge 
Che in coloro tl cui grado alto nonsorge.’ > 
Here in England stood a village, within the memory of man,— 


® Fuller. itself more evidently than it would ir 
b *In noble and illustrious blood—in — thuse of low station.’ 
mén of high birth,-—al! haseness displays 
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no matter where,— close by the castle of a noble proprietor,—no 
matter wh8. 


Dei tale, ed il nipote del cotale, 
Nato per madre della tale.’ * 


It contained about threescore houses, and every cottager had 
ground enough for keeping one or two cows. The noble pro- 
prietor looked upon these humble tenements as an eyesore; and 
one by one, as opportunity offered, he purchased them, till at 
length he Became owner of the whole, one field excepted, which 
belonged to an old Quaker. The old man resisted many offers, 
but at last he was induced to exchange it for a larger and better 
piece of land in another place. No sooner had this transaction 
been completed, than the other occupants, who were now only 
tenants-at-will, received notice to quit; the houses were demo- 
lished, the enclosures levelled, hearthsteads and homesteads, the 
cottagegarden and the cottage field disappeared, and the site was 
in part planted, in part thrown into the park. ‘The Quaker, who, 
unlike Naboth, had parted with the inheritance of his fathers, 
> was a native of the village; but he knew not how dearly he was 
attached to it till he saw its demolition ; it was his fault, he said ; 
and if he had not exchanged his piece of ground, he should never 
have lived to see his native place destroyed. He took it deeply to 
heart ; it preyed upon his mind, and he soon lost his senses and died. 

I tell the story as it was related, within sight of the spot, by a 
husbandman who knew the place and the circumstances, and 
well remembered that many people used to come every morning 
from the adjacent parts to buy new milk there—‘a quart of milk 
for a half-penny, and a quart of old given with it.’ 

Naboth has been named in relating this, but the reader will 
not suppose that I have any intention of comparing the great 
proprietor to Ahab,—or to William the Conqueror. There was 
nothing unjust in his proceedings, nothing iniquitous; and 
(though there may have been a great want of proper feeling) 
nothing cruel. 1am not aware that any hardship was inflicted 
Apon the families who were ejected, further than the inconvenience 
of a removal. He acted as most persons in the same circum- 
stances probably would have acted, and no doubt he thought that 
his magnificent habitation was greatly improved by the demoli- 


The gon of this, and the nephew of that, having for his mother such a une.’ 
2P 
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tion of the poor dwellings which had neigh boured it so closely. 
Farther it may be said in his justification, (for whith I would 
leave nothing unsaid,) that very possibly the houses had not sufli- 
cient appearance of neatness and comfort to render them agreeable 
objects ; that the people may have been in no better state of man- 
ners and morals than villagers commonly are, which is saying that 
they were bad enough; that the filth of their houses was thrown 
into the road, and that their pigs, and their children, who were 
almost as unclean, ran loose there. Add, to this, if you please, 
that though they stood in fear of their great neighbour, therermay 
have been no attachment to him, and little fecling of good will. 
But I will tell you how Dr. Dove would have proceeded if he 
had been the hereditary lord of that castle and that domain. 

He would have considered that this village was originally 
placed there for the sake of the security which the castle afforded. 
Times had changed, and with them the relative duties of the 
peer and of the peasantry: he no longer required their, feudal 
services, and they no longer stood in need of his protection. The 
more, therefore, according to his ‘way of thinking,’ was it to be 
desired that other relations should be strengthened, and the bond 
of mutual good will be more closely intertwined. He would have 
looked upon these villagers as neighbours, in whose welfare and 
good conduct he was especially interested, and over whom it was 
in his power to exercise a most salutary and beneficial influence ; 
and, having this power, he would have known that it was his 
duty so to useit. He would have established a school in the village 
and have allowed no alehouse there. He would have taken his 
domestics preferably from thence. If there were a boy who, by 
his gentle disposition, his diligence, and his aptitude tor learning, 
gave promise of those qualities which best become the clerical 
profession, he would have sent that boy to a grammar-schoul, and 
afterwards to college, supporting him there in part, or wholly, 
according to the parents’ means, and placing him on his list for 
preferment, according to his deserts. 

If there were any others who discovered a remarkable fitness 
for any other useful calling, in that calling he would have had 
them instructed, and given them his countenance and support, as 
long as they continued to deserve it. The Archbishop of Braga, 
I'ray Bartolomeu gos Martyres added to his establishment a 
physician for the poor, Our.friend would, in like manner, have 
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fixed a medical practitioner in the village—one as like «s he could 
find to a certain doctor at Doncaster; and have allowed him such 
a fixed stipend as might have made him reasonably contented, 
and independent of the little emolument which the practice of the 
place could afford, for he would not have wisked his services to 
be gratuitous where there was no need. If the parish to which 
the village belonged was too extensive, or the parochial minister 
unwilling, or unable, to look carefully after this part of his flock, 
his domestic chaplain (for he would not have lived without oe) 
should have*taken care of their religious instruction. 

In his own family and his own person he would have set his 
neighbours an example of ‘ whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.’ And as this 
example produced its sure effects, he would have left the ama- 
teurs of agriculture to vie with each other in their breeds of sheep 
and oxan, and in the costly cultivation of their farms, It would 
have been—not his boast, for he boasted of nothing ;—not his 

pride, for he had none of 
. ‘— that poor vice, which only empty men 
Esteem a virtue ;’ 

it was out of the root of Christian humility that all his virtues 

crew—but his consolation and his delight, to know that nowhere 

in Great Britain was there a neater, a more comfortable village 

than close to his own mansion; nowhere a more orderly or more 

moral, a more cheerful or a happier people. And if his castle had 

stood upon an elevation commanding as rich a survey as Belvoir 

or Shobden, that village, when he looked from his windows 

would still have been the most delightful object in the prospect. 
The Doctor, ch. cexxxii. 


219. Charles Lamb, 1775-1835. (Handbook, pars. 235, 432.) 
Is best known by his Essays, which abound in humour and whim. 


The Poor Relation. 


A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, a piece 
of impertinent correspondency, an odious approximation, a haunt- 
ing conscience, a preposterous shadow lengthening in the noontide 
of our prosperity, an unwelcome remembrancer, a perpetually 
recurring mortification, a drain on your purse, a more intolerabie 
dun upon your pride, a drawback upon success, a rebuke to your 
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rising, a stain in your blood, 2 blot on your ’scutcheon, a rent in 

your garment, a death’s head at your banquet, Agathocles’ pot, 

a Mordecai in your gate, a Lazarus at your door, a lion in 

your path, a frog in your chamber, a fly in your ointment, a mote 

in your eye, a triumph to your enemy, an apology to your friends, 

the one thing not needful, the hail in harvest, the ounce of sour 
in a pound of sweet. He is known by his knock. Your heart 
telleth you, ‘That is Mr. . A-rap, between familiarity and 
respect, that demands, and at the same time seems to despair 
of entertainment. He entereth smiling and embasrassed.c He 
holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and draweth it back again. 

He casually looketh in about dinner-time, when the table is full 

He offereth to go away, seeing you have company, but is induced 

to stay. He filleth a chair, and your visitor's two children are 
accommodated at a side-table. He never cometh upon open days, 

when your wife says, with some complaceucy, ‘ My dear, perhajs 
Mr. —— will drop in to-day.’ He remembereth birth-deys, and 
professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He 
declareth against fish—the turbot being small—yet suffereth him- 
self to be importuned into a slice against his first resolution. He’ 
sticketh by the port; yet will be prevailed upon to empty the 
remainder glass of claret, if a stranger press it upon him. He is 
a puzzle to the servants, who are fearful of being too obsequious, 
or not civil enough to him. The guests think ‘they have seen 
him before.’ Every one speculateth upon his condition; and the 
most part take him to be—a tide-waiter. He calleth you by 
your Christian name, to imply that his other is the same with 
your own. He is too familiar by half; yet you wish he had 
less diffidence. With half the familiarity, he might pass fora 
casual dependant; with more boldness, he would be in no danger 
of being taken for what he is. He is too humble for a friend ; 
yet taketh on him more state than befits a client. He is a worse 
gucst than a country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent; 
yet ‘tis odds, from his garb and demeanour, that your guests take 
him for one. He is asked to make one at the whist-table ; 
refuseth on the score of poverty, and resents being left out. 
When the company break up, he proffereth to go for a coach, and 
lets the servant go. He recollects your grandfather; and will 
thrust in some mean and quite unimportant aneodote of the 
family. He knew it when it was not quite so flourishing as ‘ he 
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is blest in seeing it now.’ He reviveth past situations, to insti- 
tute wnat he calleth—favourable comparisons. With a reflecting 
sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price of your furniture ; 
and insults you with a special commendation of your window- 
curtains. °He is of opinion that the urn is the more elegant 
shape; but, after all, there was something more comfortable 
about the old tea-kettle, which you must remember. He daresay 
you must find a great convenience in having a carriage of your 
own, and appealeth to your lady if it is not so. Inquireth if you 
have ha@ your arms done on vellum yet; and did not know, 
till lately, that such-and-such had been the crest of the family. 
His memory is unseasonable; his compliments perverse; his talk 
a trouble; his stay pertinacious; and when he goeth away, you 
dismiss his chair into a corner as precipitately as possible, and 
feel fairly rid of two nuisamces. 

I do not know how, upon a subject which I began with treating 
half seriously, I should have fallen upon a recital so eminently 
painful ; but this theme of poor relationship is replete with so 

» much matter for tragic as well as comic associations, that it is 
difficult to keep the account distinct without blending. The 
earliest impressions which I] received on this matter are certainly 
not attended with anything painful, or very humiliating, in the 
recalling. At my father’s table (no very splendid one) was to be 
found, every Saturday, the mysterious figure of an aged gentle~ 
man, clothed in neat black, of a sad, yet comely appearance. 
His deportment was of the essence of gravity; his words few or 
none; and I was not to make a noise in his presence. I had 
little inclination to have done s0,—for my cue was to admire in 
silence. A particular elbow-chair was appropriated to him, which 
was in no case to be violated. A peculiar sort of sweet-pudding, 
which appeared on no other occasion, distinguished the days 
of his coming. I used to think him a prodigiously rich man. 
All I could make out of him was that he and my father had 
been schoolfellows, a world ago, at Lincoln, and that he came 
from the Mint. The Mint I knew to bea place where all the 
money was coined,—and I thought he was the owner of all that 
money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined themselves about his 
presence. He seemed above human infirmities and passions. A 
sort of melancholy grandeur invested him. From some inex- 
plicable doom, I fancied him obliged to go about in an eternal 
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suit of mourning; a captive,—a stately being led out of the 
Tower on Saturdays. Often have 1 wondered at the temerity 
of my father, who, in spite of an habitual general respect which 
we all in common manifested towards him, would venture, now 
and then, to stand up against him in some argument, touching 
their youthful days. The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln 
are divided (a8 most of my readers know) between the dwellers 
on the hill and in the valley. This marked distinction formed 
an obvious division between the dwellers on the hill and in the 
valley. This marked distinction formed an obvious division 
between the boys who lived above (however brought together in 
a@ common school), and the boys whose paternal residence was 
on the plain; a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of these 
young Grotiuses. My father had been a leadiug mountaineer, 
and would still maintain the general superiority, in skill an.. 
hardihood, of the Above Boys (his own faction) over the Below 
Boys (so were they called), of which party his contemporhry had 
been a chieftain. Many and hot were the skirmishes on this 
topic,—the only one upon which the old gentleman was ever 
brought out,—and bad blood bred; even sometimes almost to 
the recommencement (so I expected) of actual hostilities. But 
my father, who scorned to insist upon advantages, generally con- 
trived to turn the conversation upon some adroit by-commendation 
of the old Minster, in the general preference of which (before all 
other cathedrals in the island, the dweller on the hill and the 
plain-born could meet on a conciliating level, and lay down their 
less important differences. . . . He died at the Mint (Anno 1781), 
where he had long held what he accounted a comfortable inde- 
pendence; and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, and a penny, 
which were found in his escrutoire after his decease, left the world, 
blessing God that he had enough to bury him, and that he had never 
been obliged to any man for a sixpence. This was a Poor Relation. 


A Quakers Meeting. 


Still-born Silence! thou that art Admiration’s speaking’st tongue ! 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! Leave, thy desert shades among, 
Offspring of a heavenly kind { Reverend hermits’ hallowed cells, 
Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the Where retired devotion dwells ! 

mind ! With thy enthusiasms come, 
Secrecy’s confident, and he Seize our tongues, and strike us 
Who makes religion mystery ! dumb.* 


® From Poems of ali Sorts, by Richard Fleckno, 1653. 
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Reader, would’st thou know what true peace and quiet mean; 
would’st tfiou find a refuge from the noises and clamours of the 
multitude; would’st thou enjoy at once solitude and society ; 
would’st thou possess the depth of thy own spirit in stillness, 
without being shut out from the consolatory faces of thy species ; 
would’st thou be alone, and yet accompanied ; solitary, yet not 
desolate ; singular, yet not without some to keep thee in counte- 
nance; a unit in aggregate; a simple.in composite ?—come with 
me into a Quakers’ Meeting. 

Dest them love silence deep as that ‘ before the winds were 
made?’ «o not out into the wilderness, descend not into the pro- 
fundities of the earth; shut not up thy casements; nor pour wax 
into the little cells of thy ears, with little faith’d self-mistrusting 
Ulysses :—retire with me into a Quakers’ Meeting. 

For a man to refrain even from good words, and to hold his 
peace, it is commendable; but for a multitude, it is great 
masteny. 

What is the stillness of the desert, compared with this place? 
what the uncommunicating muteness of fishes ?—here the goddess 
reigns and revels. ‘ Boreas, and Cesias, and Argestes loud,’ do 
not with their inter-confounding uproars more augment the brawl 
—nor the waves of the blown Baltic with their clubbed sounds— 
than their opposite (Silence her sacred self) is multiplied and 
rendered more intense by numbers, and by sympathy. She too 
hath her deeps that call unto deeps. Negation itself’ hath a posi- 
tive more and less; and closed eyes would seem to obscure the 
great obscurity of midnight. 

There are wounds which an imperfect solitude cannot heal. By 
imperfect I mean that which a man enjoyeth by himself. The 
perfect is that which he can sometimes attain in crowds, but 
nowhere so absolutely as in a Quakers’ Meeting. Those first 
hermits did certainly understand this principle when they retired 
into Egyptian solitudes, not singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one 
another’s want of conversation. The Carthusian is bound to his 
brethren by this agreeing spirit of incommunicativeness. In 
secular ovcasions, what so pleasant as to be reading a book through 
a long winter evening, with a friend sitting by—say, a wife—he, 
or she, too (if that be probable), reading another, without inter- 
ruption or oral communication ?—can there be no sympathy 
without the gabble of words?—away with this inhuman, shy, 
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single, shade-and-cavern-haunting solitariness. Give mé, Master 
Zimmerman, a sympathetic solitude. 
To pace alone in the cloisters or side aisles of some cathedral, 

time-stricken ; 

Or under hanging mountains, 

Or by the fall of fountains ; : 
is but a vulgar luxury, compared with that which those enjoy 
who come together for the purposes of more complete, abstracted 
solitude. This is the loneliness ‘ to be felt.’ The Abbey Church 
of Westminster hath nothing so solemn, so spirit-soothing, ar the 
naked walls and benches of a Quakers’ Meeting. Here are no 


tombs, no inscriptions, 
sands, ignoble things, 


Dropt from the ruined sides of kings— 

but here is something which throws Antiquity herself into the 
foreground—SILENcE—eldest of things—language of old Night— 
primitive Discourser—to which the insolent decays of mouldering 
erandeur have but arrived by a violent, and, as we may say, 
unnatural progression. 

How reverend is the view of thesc hushed heads, 

Looking tranquillity! . . 

Reader, if you are not acquainted with it, I would’ recommend 
to you, above all church-narratives, to read Sewel’s History of the 
Quakers. It is in folio, and is the abstract of the journals of Fox 
and the primitive Friends. It is far more edifying and affecting 
than anything you will read of Wesley and his colleagues. Here 
is nothing to stagger you, nothing to make you mistrust, no sus- 
picion of alloy, no drop or dreg of the worldly or ambitious spirit. 
You will here read the true story of that much-injured, ridiculed 
man (who perhaps hath been a by-word in your mouth), James 
Naylor: what dreadful sufferings, with what patience, he endured 
even to the boring through of his tongue with red-hot irons with- 
out a murmur; and with what strength of mind, when the 
delusion he had fallen into, which they stigmatized for blas- 
phemy, had given way to clearer thoughts, he could renounce hig 
error in a strain of the beautifullest humility, yet keep his first 
grounds, and be a Quaker still !-so different from the practice of 
your common converts from enthusiasm, who, when they aposta- 
tize, apostatize all, and think they can never get far enough from 
the society of their former errors, even to the renunciation of some 
saving truths, with which they had been mingled, not implicated. 
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Get the writings of John Woolman »y heart; and love the 
early Quakers. 

How far the followers of these good men in our days have kept 
to the primitive spirit, or in what proportion they have substi- 
tuted formglity for it, the Judge of Spirits can alone determine. 
I have seen faces in their assemblies upon which the dove sat 
visibly brooding, Others again have I watched,when my thoughts 
should have been better engaged, in which I could possibly detect 

“nothing but a blank inanity. But quiet was in all, and the dis- 
positidh to,u®animity, and the absence of the fierce controversial 
workings, If the spiritual pretensions of the Quakers have 
abated, at least they make few pretences. Hypocrites they cer- 
tainly are not, in their preaching. It is seldom indeed that you 
shall see one get up amongst them to hold forth. Only now and 
then a trembling female, generally ancient, voice is heard—you 
cannot guess from what part of the meeting it proceeils—with 
a low, buzzing, musical sound, laying out a few words which 
‘she thought might suit the condition of some present,’ with 
a quaking diffidence, which leaves no possibility of supposing 
that anything of female vanity was mixed up, where the tones 
were so full of tenderness, and a restraining modesty. The men, 
for what I have observed, speak seldomer.. . . 

More frequently the Meeting is broken up without a word 
having been spoken. But the mind has been fed. You go away 
with a sermon not made with hands. You have been in the milder 
caverns of Trophonius; or as in some den, where that fiercest and 
savagest of all wild creatures, the Toneur, that unruly member, 
has strangely lain tied up and captive. You have bathed with 
stillness. O when the spirit is sore fretted, even tired to sickness of 
the janglings and nonsense-noises of the world, what a balm and 
a solace it is to go and seat yourself, for a quiet half-hour, upon 
some undisputed corner of a bench among the gentle Quakers ! 

Their garb and stillness conjoined, present an uniformity tran- 
quil aud herd-like—as in the pasture—‘ forty feeding like one.’ 

The very garments of a Quaker seem incapable of receiving 
a soil, and cleanliness in them to be something more than the 
absence of its contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily; and when 
they come up in bands to their Whitsun conferences, whitening 
the easterly streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining Ones. 
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320. Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844. (Handbook, pars. 227, 435.) 


The Final Triumph of Hope. 


Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of tire, 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade.— 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 

When rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 
“ And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile! 
Pleasures of Hope 


Ye Muriners of England: a Naval Ode. 


Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow, 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave !— 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain wavee, 
Her home is on the deep. 
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With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below,— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow: 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Rill danger’s troubled night date 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


Hohenlinden. 
On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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"Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun rs 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few, shall part where many meet 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


The Death of Gertrude, 


Clasp me a little longer on the brink 

Of fate! while I can feel thy dear caress; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat—oh ! think, 

And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs—when I am laid in dust! ... 


Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth,— 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun,— 
If I had lived to smile but on the birth 

Of one dear pledge ;—but shall there then be none 

In future times—no gentle little one, 

To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me? 

Yet seems it, even when life’s last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

Lord of my bosom’s love! to die beholding thee! 


Gertrude of Wyoming, pt. iii. st, 29, 31. 
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"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And fobes the mountain in its azure blue. 
Pleasures of Hope, pt. i. 1. 7. 
The world was sad—the garden was a wild; 
And Man, the hermit, sighed—till Woman smiled. 
Ib., pt. ii. 1. 37. 
What thongh my wingéd hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel-visits few and far between. 
» Mb., pt. ii. 1. 375. 
“Tis, th sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
Lochiel’s Warning. 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. Hallowed Ground. 


The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below. 
® Gertrude, pt. ii. st. 5. 


_22t. Thomas Brown, 1778-1820. (Handbook, pars. 425, 454.) 


Evidences of the Immortality of the Soul. 


The mind is a substance distinct from the bodily organ, simple 
and incapable of addition or subtraction: Nothing which we 
are capable of observing in the Universe has ceased to exist since 
the Universe began: These two propositions, as far as analogy 
can have weight, instead of leading by inference to the propo- 
sition, The mind, which existed as a substance before death, 
ceases wholly to exist after death, lead rather to the opposite 
proposition, The mind does not perish in the dissolution of the 
body. In judging according to the light of nature, it is on the 
immaterialism of the thinking principle that I consider the belief 
of its immortality to be most reasonably founded. .. . 

Besides God has formed mankind for progressive improvement: 
as is manifest from those susceptibilities of progress which are 
visible in the attainments of every individual mind; and still 
more in the wider contrast which the splendid results of science 
in whole nations, that may be considered almost as nations of phi- 
“osophers, now exhibit, when we think at the same time of the 
rude arts of the savage, in his hut, or in the earlier cave, in 
which he seemed almost of the same race with the wild animal 
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with which he struggled for his home. But if God love the pro- 
gress of mankind, . . . is it possible for us to conceive that when 
the mind has made an advance which would render all future ac- 
quisitions even on earth far more easy, the very excellence of past 
attainments should seem a reason for suspending the progress 
altogether; and that He who could have no other wish than the 
happiness and general excellence of man in forming him what he 
is should destroy his own precious work, merely because man, 
if he were permitted to continue longer in being, would be more 
happy and excellent? ... If even we in such a tnoment 
abstracting from all selfish considerations, would fecl it a sort 
of crime to destroy with no other view than that of mere destruc- 
tion, what was more worthy of love than in years of earlier 
being, are we to believe that He who loves what is noble in man 
more than our frail heart can love it, will regard the improve- 
ment only as a signal of destruction. It may be only a slight 
presumption we are thus entitled to form, but at least whatever 
presumption we are entitled to form is not unfavourable to our 
hopes of immortality. 

There is another moral character in which the Deity may be con- 
sidered at such a moment—the character of justice. . . . In this, 
too, may be found equal or still stronger presumptive evidence 
that the years of our earthly joy or sorrow are not the whole of 
our existence. 

The force of the argument consists in the unequal distribution 
of happiness on earth, as not proportioned to the virtues or 
vices of those to whom it is given. Virtue indeed cannot be 
very miserable, and vice cannot be very happy. But the virtuous 
may have sorrows from which the vicious are free, and the vicions 
have enjoyments not directly accompanied with vice. Increase 
of guilt even by stupefying the conscience may occasion less 
rather than more remorse; and the atrocious profligate be less 
miserable than the timid and almost penitent victim of passions 
which overpowers a reluctance of passions which is sincere, even 
when it is too feeble to make adequate resistance to the over- 
whelming force. It is to futurity therefore that we must look 
for the equalizing—if any equalizing there be—of the present 
disproportions. 

T am aware of an argument which may be adduced to obviate 
the force of the reasoning that is founded on the prospect of such 
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moral retribution. ‘If in the present state of things the virtuous 
are rewarded and the vicious punished, we do not need a future 
state for doing what has been done already ; and if the virtuous 
are not rewarded, nor the vicious punished in that only scene 
of which we have any experience, what title have we to infer 
from thig very disorder, qualities in the Supreme Governor of the 
world which the present scene of his government does not itself 
display.” ‘The argument would indeed be, I will readily admit, 
» most forcible, if we had no mode of discovering the moral senti- 
mentseof the Sovereign of nature, unless in the pain or pleasure 
he bestows; and if no advantage were to flow from the unequal 
distribution of happiness on earth that could reconcile these with 
a high moral character of the Governor of the universe. But 
if such advantages do really arise from the temporary dispro- 
portion, as compensated afterwards by the distributions of another 
life; and if the moral character of God be discoverable by us 
in other ways, the argument which supposes us to have no other 
mode of inferring the divine character than the mere distri- 
bution of pleasure and pain must lose its weight. If the tempo- 
eary disproportion be of advantage upon the whole, he who is 
benevolent cannot fail to win that very disproportion which is 
thus by supposition advantageous; and he who has all the 
sources of happiness in his power, through every future age, can 
have no difficulty in accommodating a temporary and uccessary 
ilispruportion to justice the most exact. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, Lect. xcvii. 


222. William Haglitt, 1778-1830. (Handbovk, par. 430.) 


Influence of the Reformation on the Elizabethan Literature. 


‘he age of Elizabeth was distinguished, beyond, perhaps, any 
other in our history, by a number of great men, famous in dif- 
ferent ways, and whose names have come down to us with un- 
blemished honours,—statesmen, warriors, divines, scholars, poets, 
and philosophers. Perhaps the genius of Great Britain (if I 
may so speak without offence or flattery) never shone out fuller 
or brighter, or looked more like itself, than at this period. .. . 

For such an extraordinary combination and development of 
fancy and genius many causes may be assigned; and we may 
seek for the chief of them in religion, in politics, in the circum- 
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stances of the time, the recent diffusion of letters, in local situa- 
tion, and in the character of men who adorned thd period, and 
availed themselves so nobly of the advantages placed within their 
reach, 

I shall here attempt to give a general sketch of these causes, 
and of the manner in which they operated to mould and stamp 
the poetry of the country at the period of which I have to treat, 
independently of incidental and fortuitous causes, for which there 
is no accounting, but which, after all, have often the greatest: 
share in determining the most important results. ., \ 

The first cause I shall mention, as contributing to this general 
effect, was the Reformation, which had just then taken place. 
This event gave a mighty impulse and increased activity to 
thought and inquiry, and agitated the inert mass of accumulated 
prejudices throughout Europe. ‘The effect of the concussion was 
general; but the shock was greatest in this country. It toppled 
down the full-grown intolerable abuses of centuries at, a blow; 
heaved the ground from under the feet of bigoted faith and 
slavish obedience; and the roar and dashing of opinions, loosened 
from their accustomed hold, might be heard like the noise of ai. 
angry sea, and has never yet subsided. Germany first broke the 
spell of misbegotten fear, and gave the watchword ; but England 
joined the shout, and echoed it back, with her island voice, from 
her thousand cliffs and craggy shores, in a longer and a louder 
strain. With that cry, the genius of Great Britain rose, and 
threw down the gauntlet to the nations. There was a mighty 
fermentation : the waters were out; public opinion was in a state 
of projection. Liberty was held out to all to think and speak 
the truth. Men’s brains were busy; their spirits stirring; their 
hearts full; and their hands not idle. Their eyes were opened ta 
expect the greatest things, and their ears burned with curiosity 
and zeal to know the truth, that the truth might make them 
free. The death-blow which had been struck at scarlet vice and 
bloated hypocrisy loosened their tongues, and made the talismans 
and love-tokens of Popish superstition, with which she had 
beguiled her followers and committed abominations with the 
people, fall harmless from their necks, 

The translation of the Bible was the chief engine in the great 
work, It threw open, by a secret spring, the rich treasures of 
religion and morality, which had been there locked up as in a 
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shrine, It revealed the visions of the prophets, and conveyed the 
lessons of ifispired teachers to the meanest of the people. It gave 
them a common interest in a common cause. Their hearts burnt 
within them as they read. It gave a mind to the people, by 
giving them common subjects of thought and feeling. It cemented 
their union of character and sentiment; it created endless diversity 
and collision of opinion. They found objects to employ their 
faculties, and a motive in the magnitude of the consequences 
attached to them, to exert the utmost eagerness in the pursuit 
of tmth, and the most daring intrepidity in maintaining it. 
Keligious controversy sharpens the understanding by the subtlety 
aud remoteness of the topics it discusses, and embraces the will 
by their infinite importance. We perceive in the history of this 
period a nervous masculine intellect. No levity, no feebleness, 
no indifference; or, if there were, it is a relaxation from the 
intense activity which gives a tone to its general character. But 
there ig a gravity approaching to piety; a serivusness of im- 
pression, a conscientious severity of argument, an habitual fervour 
and enthusiasm in their method of handling almost every subject. 
The debates of the schoolmen were sharp and subtle enough; but 
they wanted interest and grandeur, and were besides confined to 
afew: they did not affect the general mass of the community. 
But the Bible was thrown open to all ranks and conditions ‘ to 
run and read,’ with its wonderful table of contents from Genesis 
to the Revelation. Every village in England would present the 
scene so well described in Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night. I 
cannot think that all this variety and weight of knowledge could 
oc thrown in all at once upon the minds of the people and not 
make some impression upon it, the traces of which might be 
discerned in the manners and literature of the age. 

There have been persons who, being sceptics as to the divine 
mission of Christ, have taken an unaccountable prejudice to his 
doctrines, and have been disposed to deny the merit of his 
character; but this was not the feeling of the great men in the 
age of Elizabeth (whatever might be their belief), one of whom 
says of him, with a buldness equal to its piety,— 

*The best of men 
That e’re wore earth about him, was a sufferer 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed,’ 
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This was old honest Deckar, and the lines ought to embalm 
his memory to every one who has a sense either of ‘religion, or 
philosophy, or humanity, or true genius. Nor can J help thinking 
that we may discern the traces of the influence exerted by reli- 
gious faith in the spirit of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, in 
the means of exciting terror and pity, in the delineations of the 
passions of grief, remorse, love, sympathy, the sense of shame, in 
the fond desires, the longings after immortality, in the heaven of 
hope and the abyss of despair it lays open to us. 

The literature of this age then, 1 would say, was strongly 
influenced (among other causes), first by the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and secondly by the spirit of Protestantism. 

Lectures—chiefly on the Dramatic Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth, Lecture i, 


223%. Henry Hallam, 1778-1859. (dandbook, par. 510.) 
Remarkable for the learning and the impartiality of his writing: 


Advantages and Evils of the Feudal System. 


If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of civil freedom, it ' 
bears a noble countenance. To the feudal law it is owing that 
the very names of right and privilege were not swept away, as in 
Asia, by the desolating hand of power. The tyranny which, on 
every favourable moment, was breaking through all barriers, 
would have rioted without control, if, when the people were poor 
and disunited, the nobility had not been brave and free. So far 
as the sphere of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit of liberty 
and the notions of private right. Every one, I think, will 
acknowledge this, who considers the limitations of the services 
of vassalage, so cautiously marked in those law-books which are 
the records of customs, the reciprocity of obligation between the 
lord and his tenant, the consent required in every measure of a 
legislative or a general nature, the security, above all, which 
every vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, 
and even (we may in this sense say) in the trial by combat. 
The bulk of the people, it is true, were degraded by servitude, 
but this had no connexion with the feudal tenures, 

The peace and good order of society was not promoted by this 
system. Though private wars did not originate in the feudal 
customs, it is impossible to doubt that they were perpetuated by 
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so convenient an institution, which indeed owed its universal 
establishnfent to no other cause. And as predominant habits 
of warfare are totally irreconcileable with those of industry, not 
merely by the immediate works of destruction which render its 
efforts unavailing, but through that contempt of peaceful occu- 
pation? Which they produce, the feudal system must have been 
intrinsically adverse to the accumulation of wealth, and the im- 
provement of those arts which mitigate the evils or abridge the 
labours of mankind. 

But as the school of moral discipline, the feudal institutions 
were perhaps most to be valued. Society had sunk, for several 
centuries after the dissolution of the Roman empire, into a con- 
dition of utter depravity, where, if any vices could be selected as 
more eminently characteristic than others, they were falsehood, 
treachery, and ingratitude. In slowly purging off the lees of this 
extreme corruption, the feudal spirit exerted its ameliorating 
influenge. Violation of faith stood first in the catalogue of crimes, 
most repugnant to the very essence of a feudal tenure, most 
severely and promptly avenged, most branded by general infamy. 
The renaa: iaw books breathe throughout a spirit of honourable 
obligation. The feudal course of jurisdiction promoted, what 
trial by peers is peculiarly calculated to promote, a keener feeling 
and readier perception of moral as well as of legal distinctions, 
And as the judgment and sympathy of mankind are seldom 
mistaken in these great points of veracity and justice, except 
through the temporary success of crimes or the want of a definite 
standard of right, they gradually recovered themselves, when law 
precluded the one and supplied the other. In the reciprocal 
services of lord and vassal there was ample scope for every mag- 
nanimous and disinterested energy. ‘The heart of man, when 
placed in circumstances which have a tendency to excite them, 
will seldom be deficient in such sentiments, No occasiong could 
be more favourable than the protection of a faithful supporter, 
or the defence of a beneficent suzerain, against such powerful 
agoression as left little prospect except of sharing in his ruin. 

From these feelings, engendered by the feudal relation, has 
sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal reverence and 
attachment towards a sovereign which we denominate loyalty; 
alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of Eastern slaves, 
and from the abstract respect with which free citizens regard their 
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chief magistrate. Men who had been used to swear fealty, to 
profess subjection, to follow, at home and in the fielé, a feudal 
superior and his family, easily transferred the same allegiance to 
the monarch. It was a very powerful feeling, which could make 
the bravest men put up with slights and ill-treatment at the 
hands of their sovereign; or call forth all the energies of disin- 
terested exertion for one whom they never saw, and in whose 
character there was nothing to esteem. In ages when the rights 
of the community were unfelt, this sentiment was one great 
preservative of society; and, though collateral, or,.,even #ub- 
servient to more enlarged principles, it is still indispensable to 
the tranquillity and permanence of every monarchy. In a moral 
view, loyalty has scarcely perhaps less tendency to refine and 
elevate the heart than patriotism itself, and holds a middle place 
in the scale of human motives, as they ascend from the grosser 
inducements of self-interest to the furtherance of general happi- 
ness and conformity to the purposes of Infinite Wisdom. , 
Europe during the Middle Ages, chap. ii. pt, 2. 


224. Horace Smith, 1779-1849. (Handbook, par. 235.) 
Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibition. 


And thou hast walked about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous! .. . 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect— 
To whom should we assign the Sphynx’s fame? 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer?... 


Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass, 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solumon’s own invitation, 
‘A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 
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I need got ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develope, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have scen, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old, that history’s pages 

Contained no record of its early ages ? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf ! 
Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows; 
But pr’ythee tell us something of thyself; 
Kieveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen ? what strange adventures numbered ? 


If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled : 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 


Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 
Oh, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 
Out of thirteen stanzas, 
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225. Thomas Chalmers, 1780-1847. (Handbook, per. 486.) 


On the Inherent Pleasure of the Virtuous and Misery of the 
Vicious Affections. 


There is a felt satisfaction in the thought of having done what 
we know to be right; and, in counterpart to this complacency of 
self-approbation, there is a felt discomfort, amounting often to 
bitter and remorseful agony, in the thought of having done what 
conscience tells us to be wrong. This implies a sense of the rec- 
titude of what is virtuous. But, without thinking dr its recti- 
tude at all, without viewing it in reference either to the law of 
conscience or the law of God, with no regard to jurisprudence in 
the matter, there is, in the virtuous affection itself another and a 
distinct enjoyment. We ought to cherish and to exercise benevo- 
lence ; and there is a pleasure in the consciousness of doing what 
we ought: but beside this moral sentiment, and beside the pecu- 
liar pleasure appended to benevolence as moral, there is a‘sensa- 
tion in the merely physical affection of benevolence; and that 
sensation, of itself, is in the highest degrce pleasurable. ‘The 
primary or instant gratification which there is in the direct and 
immediate feeling of benevolence is one thing: the second or 
reflex gratification which there is in the consciousness of benevo- 
lence as moral is another thing. The two are distinct of them- 
selves; but the contingent union of them, in the case of every 
virtuous affection, gives a multiple force to the conclusion, that 
God is the lover, and, because so, the patron or the rewarder, of 
virtue. He hath so constituted our nature, that in the very flow 
and exercise of the good affections there shall be the oil of glad- 
ness. There is instant delight in the first conception of benevo- 
lence ; there is sustained delight in its continued exercise; there 
is consummated delight in the happy, smiling, and prosperous 
result of it. Kindness, and honesty, and truth, are of themselves, 
and irrespective of their rightness, sweet unto the taste of the 
inner man, Malice, envy, falsehood, injustice, irrespective of 
their wrongness, have, of themselves, the bitterness of gall and 
wormwood. The Deity hath annexed a high mental enjoyment, 
not to the consciousness only of good affections, but to the very 
sense and feeling of good affections. However closely these may 
follow on each other—nay, however implicated or blended to- 
gether they may be at the same moment into one compound 
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state of feeling —they are not the ee distinct, on that account, 
of themselves. They form two pleasurable sensations, instead of 
one; and their opposition, in the case of every virtuous deed or 
virtuous desire, exhibits to us that very concurrence in the world 
of mind which obtains with such frequency and fulness in the 
world of matter, affording, in every new part that is added, not a 
simply repeated only, but a vastly multiplied evidence for design, 
throughout all its combinations. There is a pleasure in the very 
sensation of virtue; and there is a pleasure attendant on the 
sensé of it@rectitude. ‘These two phenomena are independent of 
each other. Let there be a certain number of chances against 
the first in a random economy of things, and also a certain 
number of chances against the second. In the actual economy of 
things, where there is the conjunction of both phenomena, it is 
the product of these two numbers which represents the amount 
of evidence afforded by them, for a moral government in the 
worldgand a moral governor over them. 

In the calm satisfactions of virtue, this distinction may not be 
so palpable as in the pungent and more vividly felt disquietudes 
which are attendant on the wrong affections of our nature. The 
perpetual corrosion of that heart, for example, which frets in un- 
happy peevishness all the day long, is plainly distinct from the 
bitterness of that remorse which is felt, in the recollection of its 
harsh and injurious outbreakings on the innocent sufferers within 
its reach. It is saying much for the moral character of God, that 
he has placed a conscience within us, which administers painful 
rebuke on every indulgence of a wrong affection. But itis saying 
still more for such being the character of our Maker, so to have 
framed our mental constitution that, in the very working of these 
bad affections, there should be the painfulness of a felt discomfort 
and discordancy. Such is the make or mcchanism of our nature, 
that it is thwarted and put out of sorts by rage, and envy, and 
hatred; and this irrespective of the adverse moral judgmente 
which conscience passes upon them. Of themselves, they are 
unsavoury ; and no sooner do they enter the heart, than they 
shed upon it an immediate distillation of bitterness. Just as the 
placid smile of benevolence bespeaks the felt comfort of benevo- 
lence: so, in the frown and tempest of an angry countenance, do 
we read the unhappiness of that man who is vexed and agitated 
by his own malignant affections, eating inwardly, as they do, on 
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the vitals of his enjoyment. It is therefore that he is often styled, 
and truly, a self-tormentor, or his own worst enemy. The delight 
of virtue, in itself, is a separate thing from the delight of the. 
conscience which approves it. And the pain of moral evil, in 
itself, is a separate thing from the pain inflicted by congcijence in 
the act of condemning it. They offer to our notice two distinct 
ingredients, both of the present reward attendant upon virtue, 
and of the present penalty attendant upon vice, and so enhance 
the evidence that is before our eyes for the moral character of 
that administration under which the world has been piaced by its 
author. The appetite of hunger is rightly alleged in evidence of 
the care wherewith the Deity hath provided for the well-being of 
our natural constitution; and the pleasurable taste of food is 
rightly alleged as an additional proof of the same. And s0, if 
the urgent voice of conscience within, calling us to virtue, be 
alleged in evidence of the care wherewith the Deity hath provided 
for the well-being of cur moral constitution; the pleasurable 
taste of virtue in itself, with the bitterness of its opposite, may 
well be alleged as additional evidence thereof. ‘They alike afford 
the present and the sensible tokens of a righteous administration, 
and so of a righteous God. 

Bridgewater Treatise—On the adaptation of external nature to the 

moral and intellectual constitution of man. Ft, i. cp. ii. 


Omniscience of God. 


The more we know of nature, should we not have the loftier 
conception of Him who sits in high authority over the concerns 
of so high a universe? Butis it not adding to the bright cata- 
logue of his other attributes to say that while magnitude does not 
overpower him, minutencss cannot escape him, and variety 
cannot bewilder him, and that at the very same time while the 
mind of the Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of creation, 
there is not one particle of matter, there is not one individual 
principle of rational or of animal existence, there is not one 
single world in that expanse which teems with them that his eye 
does not discern as constantly, and his hand does not guide as 
unerringly, and his spirit does not watch and care for as vigi- 
lantly, as if it formed the one and exclusive object of his regard, 

Astronomical Discourses. 
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The force of Christian Evidence strengthened by the Christianity 
of tha Witnesses. 

Tacitus has actuaJly attested the existence of Jesus Christ. 
Suppose that besides attestine his existence he had believed in 
him so dar as to become a Christian. Is his testimony to be 
refused because he gives this evidence of his sincerity? Tacitus 
asserting the fact, and remaining a heathen, is not so strong an 
irgument as T'acitus asserting the fact and becoming a Christian 
in consequence of it. Yet the moment the transition is made— 
a transitidn by which in point of fact his testimony becomes 
stronger—in point of impression it becomes less; and by a delusion 
common to the infidel and the believer the argument is held to be 
weakened by the very circumstance which imparts greater force 
toit. ... A direct testimony to the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment from the mouth of a heathen is not to be expected. We 
cannot satisfy this demand of the infidel; but we can give him 
a host of much stronger testimonies than he is in quest of—the 
testimonies of those men who were heathens, and who embraced 
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of those facts to which they gave their testimony. ‘O but now 
vou land us in the testimony of Christians,’ This is very true; 
but it is the very fact of their being Christians in which the 
strength of the argument lies. In the Fathers of the Christian 
church we sce men who, if they had not been Christians, would 
have risen to as high an eminence as Tacitus in the literature 
of the times; and whose direct testimony as to the Gospel history 
would, in that case, have been most impressive even to the mind 
of an infidel, And are these testimonies to be less impressive 
because they were preceded by conviction and sealed by mar- 
tyrdom | 
The Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation, chap. v. 


226. Thomas Moore, 1779-1852. (/andbook, par. 226.) 


Remember Thee! 


Remember thee! Yes, while there’s life in this heart 
It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art; 

More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 
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the vitals of his enjoyment. It is therefore that he is often styled, 
and truly, a self-tormentor, or his own worst enemy. The delight 
of virtue, in itself, is a separate thing from the delight of the. 
conscience which approves it. And the pain of moral evil, in 
itself, is a separate thing from the pain inflicted by conscience in 
the act of condemning it. They offer to our notice two distinct 
iugredients, both of the present reward attendant upon virtue, 
and of the present penalty attendant upon vice, and so enhance 
the evidence that is before our eyes for the moral character of 
that administration under which the world has been piaced by its 
author. The appetite of hunger is rightly alleged in evidence of 
the care wherewith the Deity hath provided for the well-being of 
our natural constitution; and the pleasurable taste of food is 
rightly alleged as an additional proof of the same. And so, if 
the urgent voice of conscience within, calling us to virtue, be 
alleged in evidence or the care wherewith the Deity hath provided 
for the well-being of cur moral constitution; the pleasurable 
taste of virtue in itself, with the bitterness of its opposite, may 
well be alleged as additional evidence thereof. ‘They alike afford 
the present and the sensible tokens of a righteous administration, 
and so of a righteous God. 

Bridyewater Treatise—On the adaptation of external nature to the 

moral and intellectual constitution of man. Pt. i. ep. ii. 


Ommniscience of God. 


The more we know of nature, should we not have the loftier 
conception of Him who sits in high authority over the concerns 
of so high a universe? Butis it not adding to the bright cata- 
logue of his other attributes to say that while magnitude does not 
overpower him, minuteness cannot escape him, and variety 
cannot bewilder him, and that at the very same time while the 
mind of the Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of creation, 
there is not one particle of matter, there is not one individual 
principle of rational or of animal existence, there is not one 
single world in that expanse which teems with them that his eye 
does not discern as constantly, and his hand does not guide as 
unerringly, and his spirit does not watch and care for as vigi- 
lantly, as if it formed the one and exclusive object of his regard. 

Astronomical Discourses. 
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The force of Christian Evidence strengthened by the Christianity 
Of tha Witnesses, 


Tacitus has actually attested the existence of Jesus Christ. 
Suppose that besides attestine his existence he had believed in 
him so dat as to become a Christian. Is his testimony to be 
refused because he gives this evidence of his sincerity? Tacitus 
asserting the fact, and remaining a heathen, is not so strong an 
irgument as Tacitus asserting the fact and becoming a Christian 
in consequence of it. Yet the moment the transition is made— 
a transititn by which in point of fact his testimony becomes 
stronger—in point of impression it becomes less; and by a delusion 
common to the infidel and the believer the argument is held to be 
weakened by the very circumstance which imparts greater force 
to it. . .. A direct testimony to the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment from the mouth of a heathen is not to be expected. We 
cannot satisfy this demand of the infidel; but we can give him 
a host 6f much stronger testimonies than he is in quest of—the 
testimonies of those men who were heathens, and who embraced 
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of those facts to which they gave their testimony. ‘O but now 
vou land us in the testimony of Christians.’ This is very true; 
but it is the very fact of their being Christians in which the 
strength of the argument lies. In the Fathers of the Christian 
church we see men who, if they had not been Christians, would 
have risen to as high an eminence as Tacitus in the literature 
of the times; and whose direct testimony as to the Gospel history 
would, in that case, have been most impressive even to the mind 
of an infidel. And are these testimonies to be less impressive 
because they were preceded by conviction and sealed by mar- 
tyrdoim | 
The Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation, chap. v. 


226. Thomas Moore, 1779-1852. (J//andbook, par. 226.) 


Remember Thee ! 


Remember thee! Yes, while there’s life in this heart 
Tt shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art; 

More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 
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Wert thou all that I wish thee—great, glorious, ani free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea— 
I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 
But oh! could I love thee more deeply than now! 
Trish Melodies. Out of three stanzas, 


He healeth the broken in heart.—Ps. cxlvii. 3. 
Oh! Thou who dry'st the mourner’s When joy no longer soothes or cheers 


tear, And e’en the hope that threw 
How dark this world would be, A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears 
If when deceived and wounded here Is dimmed and vanished too [ 
We could not fly to thee. Oh! who would bear life’s stormy 
The friends who in our sunshine live doom, 
When winter comes are flown; Did not thy wing of love 
And he who has but tears to give Come brightly wafting through the 
Must weep those tears alone, gloom, 
But thou wilt heal the broken Our peace-branch from above? 
heart, Then sorrow touched by thee grows 
Which, like the plants that throw light, 
Their fragrance from the wounded With more than rapture’s ray ; 
part, As darkness show us worlds of light 
Breathes sweetness out of woe; We never saw by day |! 
Sacred Songs 
Paradise and the Peri. 


One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listened to the Springs 

Of Life within; like music flowing, 

And caught the light upon her wings 

Through the half-open portal glowing, 

She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place ! 
‘How happy,’ exclaimed this child of air, 
‘Are the holy Spirits who wander there, 

*Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them all! 
Though sunny the Lake of cool Cashmere, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected clear, 

And sweetly the founts of that Valley fall; 
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Thoygh bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray, 
Yet—oh: ’tis only the Blest can say 

How the waters of Heaven outshine them all 


‘G6, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall : 
‘Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
» And gnultiply each through endless years, 
One minute of Heaven is worth them all!’ 
The glorious Angel, who was keeping 
The gates of Light, beheld her weeping ; 
And, as he nearer drew and listened 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glistened 
Within his eyelids, like the spray 
From Eden’s fountain, when it lies 
n the blue flower, which—Bramins say— 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise | 
‘Nymph of a fair but erring line!’ 
Gently he said—‘ One hope is thine. 
*Tis written in the Book of Fate, 
The Pert yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this Eternal gate 
The Gift that is most dear to Heaven! 
Go seek it, and redeem thy sin— 


"Tis sweet to let the Pardoned in!’ 
: Lallah Rookh. 





But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 
1b., Paradise and Pert. 
The narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two Eternities. 
tb., The Veiled Prophet, etc. 
Weep on, and as thy sorrows flow 
T’ll taste the luxury of woe. Anacreontic. 


To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee ! T saw thy form. 


And the tribute most high to a head that is royal 
Is the love of a heart that loves liberty too! 
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227. Leigh Hunt, 1784-1859. (Handbook, pay 235.) 
What is Poetry ? 


If a young reader should ask, after all, What is the best way of 
knowing bad poets from good, the best poets from the next best, 
and so on? the answer is, the only and twofold way; first, the 
perusal of the best poets with the greatest attention; and second, 
the cultivation of that love of truth and beauty which made them 
what they are. Every true reader of poetry partakes of a more 
than ordinary portion of the poetic nature; and nd one can be 
completely such, who does not love, or take an interest in every- 
thing that interests the poet, from the firmament to the daisy — 
from the highest heart of man, to the most pitiable of the low. 
It is a good practice to read with pen in hand, marking what is 
liked or doubted. It rivets the attention, realises the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, and facilitates reference. It enables the 
reader also, from time to time, to see what progress he makes with 
his own mind, and how it grows up to the stature of its exalter. 

If the same person should ask, What class of poetry is the 
highest? I should say, undoubtedly, the Epic; for it includes the 
drama, with narration besides ; or the speaking and action of the 
characters, with the speaking of the poet himself, whose utmost 
address is taxed to relate all well for so long a time, particularly 
in the passages least sustained by enthusiasm. Whether this 
class has included the greatest poet, is another question still 
under trial; for Shakespeare perplexes all such verdicts, even 
when the claimant is Homer; though if a judgment may be 
drawn from his early narratives (‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and the 
‘Rape of Lucrece’”), it is to be doubted whether even Shakespeare 
could have told a story like Homer, owing to that incessant ac- 
tivity and superfetation of thought, a little less of which might 
be occasionally desired even in his plays ;—if it were possible, 
once possessing anything of his, to wish it away. Next to Homer 
and Shakespeare come such narrators as the less universal but in- 
tenser Dante; Milton, with his dignified imagination; the uni- 
versal profoundly simple Chaucer; and luxuriant remote Spenser 
—immortal child in poetry’s most poetic solitudes: then the 

t second-rate dramatists; unless those who are better ac- 
quainted with Greek tragedy than I am, demand a place for 
them before Chaucer: then the airy yet robust universality of 
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Ariosto; the hearty out-of-door nature of Theocritus, also a un’- 
versalist; th8 finest lyrical poets (who only take short flights, 
compared with the narrators); the purely contemplative poets 
who have more thought than feeling; the descriptive, satirical, 
didactic, epigrammatic, It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
the first poet of an inferior class may be superior to followers in 
the train of a higher one, though the superiority is by no means 
to be taken for granted; otherwise Pope would be superior to 
¥letcher, and Butler to Pope. Imagination, teeming with action 
and chtractex, makes the greatest poets; feeling and thought the 
next; fancy (by itself) the next; wit the last. 

What the poet has to cultivate above all things is love and 
truth ;—what he has to avoid, like poison, is the fleeting and the 
false. He will get no good by proposing to be ‘in earnest at the 
moment.’ His earnestness must be innate and habitual; born 
with him, and felt to be his most precious inheritance, ‘I expect 
neither profit nor general fame by my writings,’ says Coleridge, 
in the Preface to his Poems; ‘and I consider myself as having 
been amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its 
bwn exceeding great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions; it 
has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared soli- 
tude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the 
good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.’ 

‘Poetry,’ says Shelley, ‘ lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of 
the world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were not fu- 
miliar. It reproduces all that it represents; and the imperso- 
nations clothed in its Elysian light stand thenceforward in the 
minds of those who have once contemplated them, as memorials 
of that gentle and exalted content which extends itself over all 
thoughts and actions with which it coexists. The great secret of 
morals is love, or a going out of our own nature, and an identifi- 
cation of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, 
action, or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively ; he must put himself in 
the place of another, and of many others; the pains and plea- 
sures of his species must become hisown. The great instrument of 
moral good is imagination; and poetry administers to the effect 
by acting upon the cause. —LHssays and Letters, 

Selections from the English Poets. Imagination and Fancy, 1847. 
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An Angel in the House. 


How sweet it were if without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air “ 
At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends and children who have never 
Been dead indeed—as we shall know for ever. 
Alas! we think not what we daily see "8 
About our hearths—angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 


And all the landscape—earth and sky and sea— 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly. 
The Story of Rimini, cant. i. 


With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 


To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, Ibid. 
Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy. fo T. L. HH. 


Oh, Friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heaven-holding shrine | 
I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 
Ihe Lover of Music. 


228. Henry Kirke White, 1785-1806. (Handbook, par. 235.) 
Toan Early Primrose, 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms 
And cradled on the winds. 
Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter’s sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 
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In this lone vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene*thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 


So vittue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved : 


While gvery bleaching breeze that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear, 

Serene, the ills of life. 


229. John Wilson, 1785-1854. (Hundbook, par. 235.) 


A master of language, and displaying in his prose great liveliness of fancy, 
shrewd Rumour, and much earnestness of feeling. His poetry and tales 
abound in passages of ‘ gentle meditative sweetness,’ To Wilson, Black- 
; wood’s Magazine owes much of its celebrity, 


The Poetry of Wordsworth. 


With all the great and essential faculties of the poet, Words- 
worth possesses the calm and self-commanding powers of the phi- 
losopher. He looks over human life with a steady and serene 
eye: he listens with a fine ear ‘to the still sad music of hu- 
manity.’ His faith is unshaken in the prevalence of virtue over 
vice, and of happiness over misery, and in the existence of a 
heavenly law operating on earth, and, in spite of transitory 
defects, always visibly triumphant in the grand field of human 
warfare. Hence he looks over the world of life and man with a 
sublime benignity ; and hence, delighting in all the gracious dis- 
pensations of God, his great mind can wholly deliver itself up to 
the love of a flower budding in the field, or of a child asleep in 
its cradle ; nor, in doing so, feels that poetry can be said to stoop 
or to descend, much less to be degraded, when she embodies, in 
words of music, the purest and most delightful fancies and affec- 
tions of the human heart. This love of the nature to which he 
belongs, and which is in him the fruit of wisdom and experience, 
gives to all kis poetry a very peculiar, a very endearing, and, at 
the same time, a very lofty character. His poetry is little 
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coloured by the artificial distinctions of society. In his jeline- 
ations of passion or character, he is not so much guided by the 
varieties produced by customs, institutions, professions, or modes 
of life, as by those great elementary laws of our nature which are 
unchangeable and the same; and therefore the pathos and the 
truth of his most felicitous poetry are more profound tian of any 
other, not unlike the most touching and beautiful passages in the 
sacred page. ‘I'he same spirit of love, and benignity, and ethereal 
prrity which breathes over all his pictures of the virtues and the 
happiness of man, pervades those too of external natvre. Indeed, 
all the poets of the age—and none can dispute that they must 
likewise be the best critics—have given up to him the palm in 
that poetry which commerces with the forms, and hues, and 
odours, and sounds of the material world. He has brightened the 
earth we inhabit to our eyes; he has made it more musical to 
our ears ; he has rendered it more creative to our imaginations. 





Those who live much for others, and little for themselves, are 
seldom susceptible of hasty, deep emotion. 

Among the affluent there is a luxury of grief altogether un- 
known to the poor. They have no leisure for its indulgence. 

_Her virtues were not founded upon Prudence, but they ‘were 

guarded and guided by it. 

A confidential letter—a single tear—often renders one whom 
we have regarded with aversion an object of affectionate interest. 

Life and Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 


What an object of wonder and awe is an old castle to a boyish 
imagination! Its height, how dreadful! upto whose mouldering 
edges his fear carries him, and hangs him over the battlements. 
What beauty in those unapproachable wallflowers, that cast a 
brightness on the old brown stones of the edifice, and make th 


horror pleasing ! 
Recreations of Christopher North. 


The Evening Cloud, 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
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Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ! 

Hh’én in its very motion there was rest: 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous West. 

Emblem, methought, of the departed soul! 

"Td whose white rube the gleam of bliss is given ; 

And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onwards to the golden gates of Heaven, 

Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
| tells to man his glorious destinies. Isle of Pulms 


Oh! many a dream was in the ship 

An hour before her death ; 

And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
The sleeper’s long-drawn breath... . 
He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 


A Sleeping Child. 
Oh, that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy. 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts beyond thy years. 
Thou smil’st, as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye! 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind 
Ere sin destroy or errors dim 
The glory of the Seraphim : 


O, vision fair! that I could be 

Again as young, as pure as thee! 

Vain wish, the rainbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave the storm. 
Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 
That paint the bird of Paradise. 

And years, so fate hath ordered, roll 
Clouds o’er the summer of the soul. 
Fair was that face as break of dawn, 


When o’er its beauty sleep was drawr 
2R 
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Like a thin geil which balf concealed 

The light of soul and half revealed. « 
While thy hushed heart with visions wrought, 
Each trembling eyelash moved with thought, 

And things we dream, but ne’er can speak, 

Like clouds come floating o’er thy cheek— Le 
Such summer clouds as travel light 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright ;— 
Till thou awok’st,—then to thine eye 
Thy whole heart leapt in ecstacy | 
And lovely is that heart of thine, ? 
Or sure those eyes could never shine 

With such a wild, yet bashful glee, 

Gay, half-o’ercome timidity ! 


230. Thomas de Quincey, 1785-1859. (Handbook, par. 430.) 


Lhe Style of the Writers of the Seventeenth Century. 


In the age of our great rhetoricians, it is remarkable that the 
English language had never been made an object of conscious 
attention. No man seems to have reflected that there was a 
wrong and a right in the choice of words, in the choice of phrases, 
in the mechanism of sentences, or even in the grammar. Men 
wrote eloquently because they wrote feelingly; they wrote 
idiomatically, because they wrote naturally and without affecta- 
tion; but if a false or acephalous structure of sentences, if a 
barbarous idiom or an exotic word happened to present itself, no 
writer of the seventeenth century seems to have had any such 
scrupulous sense of the dignity belonging to his own language as 
should make it a duty to reject it or worth his while to remodel 
a line, . .. Hence an anomaly, not found perhaps in any litera- 
ture but ours, that the most eminent English writers do not write 
their mother tongue without continual violations of propriety. 
If these blemishes do not occur so frequently in modern books, 
the reason is that since Dr. Juhnson’s time the freshness of the 
idiomatic style has been too frequently abandoned for the lifeless 
miohenea of a style purely bookish and artificial. 

Critical Suggestions on Style and Rhetoric, p. 71. 
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231. Richard Whately, 1787-1863. (/dandbook, par. 456.) 
Good Reading. 


The practical rule to be adopted in order to secure good read- 
ing, ig, Not only to pay no studied.attention to the voice, but 
studiously to withdraw the thoughts from it, and to dwell a¢ 
intently as possible on the sense; trusting to nature to suggest 
spontaneously the proper emphases and tones. 

Many persons are so far impressed with the truth of the 
docfrine Rere inculcated as to acknowledge that ‘it is a great 
fault for a reader to be too much occupied with thoughts 
respecting his own voice;’ and thus they think to steer a middle 
eourse between opposite extremes. But it should be remembered 
that this middle course entirely nullifies the whole advantage 
proposed by the plan recommended. A reader is sure to pay too 
much attention to his voice, not only if he pays any at all, but 
if he®does not strenuously labour to withdraw his attention from 
it altogether. He who not only understands fully what he is 
reading but is earnestly occupying his mind with the matter of 
it, will be likely to read as if he understood it, and thus to make 
others understand it; and, in like manner, with a view to the 
impressiveness of the delivery, he who not only feels it, but is 
exclusively absorbed with that feeling, will be likely to read as it 
he felt it, and to communicate the impression to his hearers. But 
this cannot be the case if he is occupied with the thought of what 
their opinion will be of his reading, and how his voice ought to be 
regulated ; if, in short, he is thinking of himself, and, of course, 
in the same degree, abstracting his attention from that which 
ought to occupy it exclusively. 

It is not, indeed, desirable that in reading the Bible, for 
example, or any thing that is not intended to appear as his owr 
composition, he should deliver what are avowedly another’s senti- 
ments in the same style as if they were such as arose in his owu 
mind; but-it is desirable that he should deliver them as if he 
were reporting another’s sentiments, which were both fuily under- 
stood and felt in all their force by the reporter; and tke only way 
to do this effectually—with such modulations of voice, etc., as 
are suitable to each word and passage—is to fix his mind earnestly 
on the meaning, and leave nature and habit to suggest the 
utterance. Rhetoric, pt. iv. ep. ii. § 3- 

2Ra 
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A life cannot be said to be a Christian life that does not spring 
from Christian faith and Christian principle, any more than brute 
animals can be called religious, though conforming to the design 
of their Maker, and acting suitably to the nature with which He 
has endowed them. No one would commend a machine for 
industry because it is in perpetual motion; or a torrent for 
courage, because it rushes impetuously along. 

Selections from the Works of Archbishop Whately, p. 232. 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing,’ and yet it is what all 
must attain before they can arrive at great learning; it is the 
utmost acquisition of those who know the most, in comparison of 
what they do not know. The field of science may be compared to 
an American forest, in which the more trees a man cuts down, the 


greater is the expanse of wood he sees around him. 
Ib., p. 25. 





When the sun’s rays are let into a room clouds of dust will be 
seen floating in the air which before were unseen, and various stains 
and spots will appear which were before unnoticed. So it is with the 
spiritual and moral light of the gospel, by which as the conscience 
hecomes more tender, more vigilant, and better regulated, we shall 
be given increased insight into our own defects, Ib., p. 227. 


Those who garble and misrepresent a man’s expressions, in 
order to bring on him abhorrence and persecution from credulous 
bigots, may be regarded as the genuine successors of those 
tyrannical emperors who used to dress up in the skins of wild 
beasts their wretched victims the ancient Christians, and then set 
dégs at them to worry them to death. Ib. 


>32. Lord Byron, 1788-1824. (Handbook, pars. 224, 286, 529.) 
Greece, 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

hire the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress ; 

(Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
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And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
* That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now; 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
» As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed ! 
e Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
"Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty, with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth! 
The Giaour 


The Eve of Waterloo. 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered ther 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 
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Did ye not hear it ?—no; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But, hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, ' 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm; arm! it is—it is the cannon’s opening roar! .. . 
Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago, 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings; such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise? 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war: 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum, 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips—‘ The foe! They come! they 
come!’ 


And wild and high the ‘Camerons’ Gathering’ rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard ; and heard, too, have her Saxon foes :— 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath that fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

. With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each ciansman’s ears ! 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, | 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas | 
Erg evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which, now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 


* Last noon—beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve—in beauty’s circle proudly gay, 
The midnight—brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn—the marshalling in arms,—the day— 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent, 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red burial blent! 
: Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 


Rome. 


Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago; 
The Scipios’ tomb contain no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers ; dost thou flow 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 
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The Dying Gladiator. 
I see before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 2 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing.slow 
From the red gash fall heavy, oue by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday ; 
All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavene’d? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 


The Ocean. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
Thy wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown... . 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so thou ;— 
‘Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thiné azure brow; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
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Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time,— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dgrk heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of eternity ; the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

e @ 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto iv. 


A Ship in full saii. 


How gloriously her gallant course she goes! 
Her white wings flying—never from her foes: 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
Who would not brave the battle-fire, the wreck, 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? 

The Corsair. 


The Coliseum. 


The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the Night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 
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I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering—upon such a night 

I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

*Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon — 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, : 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old,— 

The dead, but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 


Our spirits from their urns. 
Manfred 


The Clime of the East. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime! 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gil* in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute: 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 
*Tis the clime of the East; ’tis the land of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they mn and the tales which they tell. 
The Bride of Abydos. 


8 The Rose. 
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Hereditary bondsmen! Know ye not, 
Wh®d would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 
Onilde Harold's Pilgrimage, cant. ii. st. 76. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 
cae L., cant. iii. st. 107. 
The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 
Ib., cant. ii, st. 6. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Dream, st. 3. 


t * 
A& clear as a whistle. The Astrologer. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart, whose softness harmonised the whole, 
And oh! that eye was in itself a soul. 
The Bride of Abydos, cant. i, st. 6. 
They never fail who die 
In a great cause. Marino Fakiero, act ii, sc. 2 


*Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print ; 
A book’s a book—although there’s nothing in’t. 
English Bards. 
Ye stars which are the poetry of heaven, 
e3 . Yeare 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune—fame—power—life—have named them- 
selves a star. 


233. Rev. Charles Wolfe, 1791-1823. (Handbook, par. 235.) 
The Burial of Sir John Moore. 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 


Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning— 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


234. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1792-1822. (Handbook, pars. 166, 228.) 
Toa Skylark. 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 


Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest. 
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In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
® In the broad day-light 
Thon art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight... . 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow net 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody : 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not - 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour, 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view : 
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Like @ rose embowered 
In its own green leaves 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much scent these heavy-wingéd thieves : 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was ’ 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpacs : : 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard, 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt,— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 
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We look before and after, 
° And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught: 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 


Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
i know not how thy joy we ever could come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 


Teach me half the gladness 


That the brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 


Venice. 


Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies,— 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline ; 

And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 


Column, tower, and dome, and epire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 

To the sapphire-tinted skies : 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 
Sun-girt City! thou hast been 
Ocean's child, and then his queen, 


From Lines written among the Euganean Hills. 


1 see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown ! 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown: 
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I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion ; 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor bealth, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned— 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 
From Stanzas written near Naples. 


The Cloud. 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams, 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun... . 


I am the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change but I cannot die, 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air— 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph,® 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I rise and upbuild it again. Out of six stanzas, 

. ® A senotapb is a tomb erected in has passed away with the rain, ought 


honour of one who is buried elsewhere... to be buried, is called its cenotaph. 
Here the sky, where the cloud, which 
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Autumn. 


® 
‘The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 
On, the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead 
Is lying. 
Come, months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array; | 
¢ . ‘¥ollow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the night-worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the year ; 
‘I'l: blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 
Come, months, come away, 
Put on white, black, and grey, 
Let your light sisters play-- 
Ye follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


Life, like a dome of many coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. Adonis, 


Music when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ! 

Odours when sweet vivicts sicken ; 

Live within the sense they quicken. To ——~ 


Most wretched men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
Julian and Maddulo. 


Kings are like stars—they rise and set-——they have 
‘The worship of the world, but no repose. Hells. 
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235. Felicia D. Hemans, 1793-1835. (Handbook, par. 235.) 


One of the most popular of our poetesses, especially in America. Her 
chivalric poems show great richness of imagery and all combine delicacy of 
feeling with harmony and brilliance of language, Seott complained that 
there was more flower than fruit. Among her longer pieves are The 
Forest Sanctuary, Records of Woman, etc. Her minor poems however 
are the more popular, 


Toa Family Bible. 


What household thoughts around thee, as their shrine, 

Cling reverently |}—Of anxious looks beguiled, 

My mother’s eyes, upon thy page divine, 

Each day were bent—her aceents gravely mild, 

Breathed out thy love: whilst I, a dreamy child, 

Wandered on breeze-like fancies oft away, 

To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild, 

Some fresh-discovered nook for woodland play, 

Some secret nest: yet would the solemn Word 

At times, with kindlings of young wonder heard, 
Fall on my wakened spirit, there to be 

A seed not lost :—for which, in darker years, 

© Book of Heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, 
Heart blessings on the holy dead and thee! 


The Better Land. 


‘I hear thee speak of a better land; 
Thou callest its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! O where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs? 
‘Not there, not there, my child?’ 


*Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze ; 
And strange, bright birds on their starrv wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?’ 
* Not there, not there, my child !’ 
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‘ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Eaf hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
‘For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb— 
It is there, it is there, my child!’ 


The Song of Night. 
. * come to thee, O Earth! 
With all my gifts;—for every flower, sweet dew, 
In bell and urn and chalice, to renew 
The glory of its birth... . 


I come with peace ; I shed 
Sleep through thy wood-walks o’er the honey-bee, 
The lark’s triumphant voice, the fawn’s young glee, 
° The hyacinth’s meek head. ... 


On my own heart I lay 
The weary babe, and sealing with a breath 
Its eyes of love, send fairy dreams beneath 
The shadowing lids to play. 
I come with mightier things! 
Who calls me silent? I have many tones; 
The dark skies thrill with low mysterious moans 
Borne on my sweeping wings... . 
Out of fourteen stanzas. 


The stately Homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees 
O’er all the pleasant land. 
Tne Homes of England. 
I come, I come; ye have called me long; 
J come o’er the mountains with light and song. 
The Voice of Spring. 
Ay, call it hcly ground, 
The soil where first they trod, 
They have left unstained what here they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Futhers. 
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236. John Keats, 1795-1821. (Handbook, par. 229.) 


Ode on a Grecian Urn, 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, en 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What strugele to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! ... 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, all ye need to know. 
Out of five stanzas. 


r 


Moonlight. 


O Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in: 

O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 
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Theu dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couched in thy brightness, dream of fields divine : 
Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 
*Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes 

And yet thy benediction passetkh not 

One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 

Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 
Hag thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 

And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 

Takes glimpses of thee. The mighty deeps, 

The monstrous sea is thine—the myriad sea. 

= From Endymion. 





A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 


Pass into nothingness, 
Ib., 1. X. 


Saturn’s Speech. 


There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 

When Winter lifts his voice; there is a noise 
Among immortals when a God gives sign, 

With hushing finger, how he means to load 

His tongue with the ful! weight of utterless thought, 
With thunder, and with music, and with pomp: 
Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown pines ; 
Which, when it ceases in this mountained world, 
No other sound succeeds ; but ceasing here, 

Among these fallen, Saturn’s voice therefrom 

Grew up like organ, that begins anew 

Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt short, 
Leave the dinned air vibrating silverly. 

Thus grew it up—‘ Not in my own sad breast, 
Which is its own great judge and searcher out, 

Can | find reason why ye should be thus : 

Not in the legends of the first of days, 

Studied from that old spirit-leaved book 

Which starry Uranus with finger bright 

Saved from the shores of darkness, when the waves 
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Low-ebbed still hid it up in shallow gloom; 
And the which book ye know I ever kept 

For my firm-based footstool. 

No, nowhere can unriddle, though I search, 
And pore on Nature’s universal scroll 

Even to swooning, why ye, Divinities, 

The first-born of all shaped and palpable Gods, 
Should cower beneath what, in comparison, 


Is untremendous might.’ 


From Hyper.on. 





Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
‘T'all oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 


40. 


237. Thomas Hood, 1798-1845." (Handbook, par. 230.) 


The Song of the Shirt. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of 
dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt ’! 


Qh men with sisters dear ! 
Oh men with mothers and 
wives ! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double 
thread 
_A shroud as well as a shirt. 


Work, work, work, 
My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages? a bed of 
straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 
That shattered roof—and this naked 
floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 
And a wall so blank my shadow | 
thank 
For sometimes falling there. 


Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above mv head, 
And the grass beneath my feet. 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


Out of eleven stanzas. 


® The selections from Hood are the copyright of Messrs. Moxon and Co. 
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The Bridge of Sighs. 

One more unfortunate, The bleak wind of March 
Weary of breath, Made her tremble and shiver, 
Rashly importunate, But not the dark arch, 
Gone to her death, Or the black flowing river ; 

ies Mad from life’s history, 
Take her up tenderly, Glad to death’s mystery 
Lift her with care, Swift to be burled 
Fashioned so slenderly, Anywhere, anywhere, 
Young ang so fair! . . . Out of the world | 

@ 
: In she plunged boldly, 

Loop up her tresses No matter how coldly 
Escaped from the comb, The rough river ran— 
Hef™fair auburn tresses ; Over the brink of it, 
While wonderment guesses Picture it—think of it, 
Where was her home? Dissolute Man ! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair ! 
Out of eighteen stanzas. 


The Death-Bed. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died, 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours, 
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Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unnatural and full of contradictions ; 

Yet others of our most romantic schemes 

Are something more than fictions. 


It might be only on enchanted ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought’s expansion ; 
But in the spirit or the flesh I found 

An old deserted Mansion. ... 


Unhinged the iron gates half-open hung, 
Jarred by the gusty gales of many winters 
‘That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. ... 


With shattered panes the grassy court was starred, 
The time-worn coping-stone had lumbered after ; 
And through the ragged roof the sky shone barred 
With naked beam and rafte:. ... 


The fountain was adry—neglect and time 
Had marred the work of artisan and mason, 
And efts and croaking frogs, begot of slime, 
Sprawled in the sacred bason. .. . 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 


The place is Haunted ! 
Out of seventy-four stanzas. 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Hard to get, and light to hold; ... 
Price of many a crime untold; ... 
Good or bad a thousand fold! 

How widely its agencies vary— 
To save—to ruin—to curse—to bless— 
As even its minted coins express, 
Now stamped with the image of good Queen Bess, 

And now of a Bloody Mary. , 

Miss Kilmansegg, Her Moral, 
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1 remember, I remember, It was a childish ignorance, 
The fir-tyees dark and high ; But now ’tis little joy 
i used to think their slender tops To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Were close against the sky. Than when I was a boy. 
Poems. 
e @ 


238. D. M. Moir (Delta), 1798-1851. (Handbook, par. 235.) 


Casa Wappy.*® 


Thou wert a vision of delight, 
* © To bless us given ; 
Seauty embodied to our sight, 
A type of heaven ; 
Se dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart—Casa Wappy!... 


We mourn for thee when blind blank night 
The chamber fills ; 
We grieve for thee when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills: 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 
All, to the wallflower and wild pea, 
Are changed—we saw the world through thee—Casa Wappy . 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate’er it seem, 
An inward birth: 
We miss thy small step on the stair ; 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer! 
All day we miss thee, everywhere—Casa Wappy ! 


Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 
In life’s spring bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below 
The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The cuckoo and ‘the busy bee’ 
Return—but with them bring not thee—Casa Wappy | 


® The pet-name given to a beloved child of the author's. 
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"Tis so; but can it be (wild flowers 
Revive again) 
Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 
Oh, can it be, that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget our child to save ?—Casa Wappy ! 


It cannot be; for were it so 
Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery, Thought were woe, 
And Truth a lie: 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, Virtue vain ; 
And all our hopes to meet again—Casa Wappy!... 


Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell 
Thus torn apart : 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee: 
And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 


Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee—Casa Wappy ! 
Out of seventeen stanzas. 


239. Robert Pollok, 1799-1827. (Handbook, par. 236.) 
The Genius of Byron. 


He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced, 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And oped new fountains in the human heart. 

Where Fancy halted, weary in her flight, 

In other men,* his, fresh as morning, rose, 

And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others, though great, 
Beneath their argument seemed strugyling whiles ; 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 

The loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as though 
It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature’s self 


® Byron appeared as Scott’s poetical reputation declines. 
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He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At Will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon ‘ the Ocean’s mane,’® 

And played familiar with his hoary locks: 

Stood on the Alps,» stood on the Apennines ; 
Arid with the thunder talked as friend to friend; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 

In sportive twist, the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marehing upon the storm in vengeance, seemed ; 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters were ; 

ocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 

His brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all nen, 
el'he wild and tame, the gentle and severe; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane; 
All creeds, all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves; 
Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made, 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself ; 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean, from the plains his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought, 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed, 

So he, through learning and through fancy, took 
His flight sublime, and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame’s dread mountain sat ; not soiled and worn, 
As if he from the earth had laboured up; 


Childe Harold, c. iv, st. 184; The Foscari, i.sc.1. >» Manfred; Chikle Harold. 
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But, as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 
The Course of Time, bk. iv. 


The Dying Mother and her Babe. 


The room I well remember, and the bed 

On which she lay ; and all the faces too 

That crowded dark and mournfully around. 

Her father there and mother, bending, stood ; 

And down their aged cheeks fell many drops 

Of bitterness. Her husband, too, was there, 

And brothers, and they wept; her sisters, too, 

Did weep and sorrow, comfortless : and J, 

Too, wept, though not to weeping given; and all 

Within the house was dolorous and sad, 

This I remember well—but better still 

I do remember, and will ne’er forget 

The dying eye! ‘I‘hat eye alone was bright, 

And brighter grew as nearer death approached. ... 
She made a sign 

To bring her babe—'twas brought and by her placed. 

She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon it; and laid 

Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

For it, with look that seemed to penetrate 

The heavens, unutterable blessings, such 

As God to dying parents only grants 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

‘God keep my child,’ we heard her say, and heard 

No more. The Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and faithful to his promise stood, 

Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark vale, 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven! I, bk. v. 
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240. Thomas Bebington Macaulay, 1800-1859 (Handbvok, 
pars. 104, §11.) 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, 

The characteristic peculiarity of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is 
that it°is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. The 
allegory of Bunyan has been read by many thousands with tears. 
There are some good allegories in Johnson’s Works, and some of 
stijl hightr merit by Addison. In these performances there is, 
perhaps, a8 much wit and ingenuity as in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
But the pleasure which is produced by the ‘ Vision of Mirza,’ the 
‘ Vigion of Theodore,’ the ‘ Genealogy of Wit,’ or the ‘Contest 
between Rest and Labour,’ is exactly similar to the pleasure 
which we derive from one of Cowley’s odes, or from a canto of 
Hudibras. It is a pleasure which belongs wholly to the under- 
stansing, and in which the feelings have no part whatever. Nay, 
even Spenser himself, though assuredly one of the greatest poets 
that ever lived, could not succeed in the attempt to make allegory 
interesting. It was in vain that he lavished the riches of his mind 
on the ‘House of Pride’ and the ‘ House of Temperance.’ One 
unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, pervades the whole 
of the ‘Faery Queen.’ We become sick of cardinal virtues and 
deadly sins, and long for the society of plain men and women. 
Of the persons who read the first canto, not one in ten reaches the 
end of the first book, and not one in a hundred perseveres to the 
end of the poem. Very few and very weary are those who are in 
at the death of the ‘ Blatant Beast.’ If the last six books, which 
are said to have been destroyed in Ireland, had been preserved, 
we doubt whether any heart less stout than that of a cornmen- 
tator would have held out to the end, 

It is not so with the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ That wonderful 
200k, while it obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to admire it. Doctor 
Johnson, all whose studies were desultory, and who hated, as he 
said, to read books through, made an exception in favour of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘That work was one of the two or three 
works which he wished longer. It was by no common merit that 
the illiterate sectary extracted praise like this from the most 
pedantic of critics and the most bigoted of Tories, In the wildest 
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parts of Scotland the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is the delight of the 
peasantry, In every nursery the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is a greater 
favourite than ‘ Jack the Giant Killer.’ Every reader knows the 
straight and narrow path as well as he knows a road in which he 
has gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is the 
highest miracle of genius, that things which are not should be as 
though they were, that the imaginations of one mind should 
become the personal recollections of another. And this miracle 
the tinker has wrought. 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms which: cros: or 
overtake the pilgrims, giants and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones 
and shining ones, the tall, comely, swarthy, Madam Bubble, 
with her great purse by her side, and her fingers playing with 
the money, the black man in the bright vesture, Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman and my Lord Hategood, Mr. Talkative, and Mrs. 
Timorous, all are actually existing beings to us. We follow the 
travellers through their allegorical progress with interes. not 
inferior to that with which we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to 
Moscow, or Jeannie Deans from Edinburgh to London. Bunyan 
is almost the only writer who ever gave to the abstract the 
interest of the concrete. In the works of many celebrated 
authors, men are mere personifications, We have not a jealous 
man, but jealousy ; not a traitor, but perfidy ; not a patriot, but 
patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, on the contrary, was so 
imaginative that personifications, when he dealt with them, 
became men. A dialogue between two qualities, in his dream, 
has more dramatic effect than a dialogue between two human 
beings in most plays. .... 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and in- 
valuable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide 
command over the English language. The vocabulary is the 
vocabulary of the common people. There is not an expression, 
if we except a few technical terms of theology, which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed several pages which 
do not contain a single word of more than two syllables. Yet nu 
writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. For mag- 
nificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle dis- 
quisition, for every purpose of the fact, the orator, and the divine, 
this homely dialect, the dialect of plain working men, was 
perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our literature on which 
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we would so readily stake the fame of the unpolluted English 
languagé, no book which shows so well how rich that language 
is in its own proper wealth, and how little it has been improved 


by all that it has borrowed. 
Bunyan, 
® 8 


Dr. Johnson; the life of Literary Men in Johnson's youth. 


At the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, a 
writer had little to hope from the patronage of powerful indi- 
viduals.° The patronage of the public did not yet furnish the 
means of comfortable subsistence. The prices paid by booksellers 
to authors were so low that a man of considerable talents and un- 
rewitting industry could do little more than provide for the day 
which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten up the 
fat kine. The thin and withered ears had devoured the good 
ears, The season of rich harvests was ever, and the periud of 
faneine had begun. All that is squalid and miserable might now 
be summed up in the word Poet! That word denoted a creature 
dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with compters and spunging- 
houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on the comparative 
merits of the Common Side in the King’s Bench Prison and of 
Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even the poorest pitied him,— 
and they well might pity him; for if their condition was equally 
abject, their aspirings were not equally high, nor their sense of 
insult equally acute, To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, 
to dine in a cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten 
hours a day for the wages of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs 
from one haunt of beggary and pestilence to another, from Grub 
Street to St. George’s Fields, and from St. George’s Fields to the 
alleys behind St, Martin’s church, to sleep on a bulk in June, 
and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December, to die in an 
hospital and to be buried in a parish vault, was the fate of more 
than one writer, who, if he had lived thirty years earlier, would 
have been admitted to the sittings of the Kitcat or the Scriblerus 
Club—would have sat in Parliament, and would have been 
entrusted with embassies to the high Allies; who, if he had lived 
in our time, would have found encouragement scarcely less 
munificent in Albemarle Street or in Paternoster Row. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson plunged 
in his twenty-eighth year. From that time, till he was three or 
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four and fifty, we have little information respecting him ; little, 
we mean, compared with the full and accurate information which 
we possess respecting his proceedings and habits towards the 
close of his life. He emerged at length from cocklofts and six- 
penny-ordinaries into the society of the polished and the opulent. 
His fame was established. A pension sufficient for his wants 
had been conferred on him; and he came forth to astonish a gene- 
ration with which he had almost as little in common as with 
Frenchmen or Spaniards. 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great; but he 
had seen them as a beggar. He now came among them as a 
companion. The demand for amusement and instruction had, 
during the course of twenty years, been gradually incregsing, 
The price of literary labour had risen; and those rising men of 
letters with whoin Johnson was henceforth to associate, were for 
the most part persons widely different from those who had walked 
about with him all night in the streets for want of a lodcing. 
Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam 
Smith, Beattie, Sir William Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchill, 
were the most distinguished writers of what may be called the 
second generation of the Johnsonian age. Of these men, Churchill 
was the only one in whom we can trace the stronger lineaments 
of that character which, when Johnson first came up to London, 
was common among authors. Of the rest, scarcely any had felt 
the pressure of severe poverty. Almost all had been early ad- 
mitted into the most respectable society on an equal footing. 
They were men of quite a different species from the dependents 
of Curll and Osborne. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a past age 
—the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks; the 
last of that generation of authors whose abject misery and whose 
dissolute manners had furnished inexhaustible matter to the 
satirical genius of Pope. From nature he had received an un- 
couth figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. 
The manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been 
passed had given to his demeanour, and even to his ‘moral cha- 
racter, some peculiarities appalling to the civilised beings who 
were the companions of his old age. The perverse irregularity of 
ris hours, the slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous 
exertion, interrupted by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange 
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abstinence, and his equally strange voracity, his active benevo- 
lence, contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional 
fe-ocity of his manners in society, made him, in the opinion of 
those with whom he lived during the last twenty years of his 
life, a complete original, An original he was, undoubtedly, in 
some respects, But if we possessed full information concerning 
those who shared his early hardships, we should probably find 
that what we call his singularities of manner were, for the most 
part, failings which he had in common with the class to which 
he veloggéd. He ate at Streatham Park as he had been used to 
eat behind the screen at St. John’s Gate, when he was ashamed 
to show his ragged clothes. He ate as it was natural that a man 
shoyld eat, who, during a great part of his life, had passed the 
morning in doubt whether he should have food for the afternoon. 
The habits of his early life had accustomed him to bear privation 
with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with moderation. He 
coul@ fast; but when he did not fast, he tore his dinner like a 
famished wolf, with the veins swelling on his forehead, and the 
perspiration running down his cheeks. He scarcely ever took 
wine, but when he drank it, he drank it greedily and in large 
tumblers. These were, in fact, mitigated symptoms of that same 
moral disease which raged with such deadly malignity in his 
friends Savage and Boyse. The roughness and violence which 
he showed in society were to be expected from a man whose 
temper, not naturally gentle, had been long tried by the bitterest 
calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of clothes, by the 
importunity of creditors, by the insolence of patrons, by that 
bread which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs which are 
the most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred hope which 
makes the heart sick. Through all these things the ill-dressed, 
coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully up to eminence 
and command. It was natural that, in the exercise of his power, 
he should be the more austere because he had himself endured ; 
that, though his heart was undoubtedly generous and humane, 
his demeanour in society should be harsh and despotic. For 
severe distress he had sympathy, and not only sympathy, but 
munificent relief. But for the suffering which a harsh word in- 
flicts upon a delicate mind he had no pity; for it was a kind of 
suffering which he could scarcely conceive. He would carry 


home on his shoulders a sick and starving girl froin the streets. 
2T 
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He turned his house into a place of refuge for a crowd of wretched 
old creatures who could find no other asylum; nor could all 
their peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. 
But the pangs of a wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous; 
and he scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for the pangs of 
wounded affection. He had seen and felt so much of sharp 
misery, that he was not affected by paltry vexations; and he 
seemed to think that everybody ought to be as much hardened 
to these vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell for 
complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thrale for grumbiing about 
the dust on the road, or the smell of the kitchen. These were, 
in his phrase, ‘ foppish lamentations,’ which people ought to be 


ashamed to utter in a world so full of sin and sorrow, ie 
Review of Croker's Boswell, reprinted in Essays. 
The Battle of Iury.* 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are} 
And glory to our Sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green and sunny vines, oh pleasant land 


of France ! 


® The progress of the Reformation in 
France, in the sixteenth century, led 
ultimately to massacres and civil wars. 
The Huguenots, as the Protestants were 
termed in the reign of Charles rx., were 
driven to insurrection, by the evident 
designs for their destruction formed by 
the infamous Queen Mother Catherine 
de Medici and the Duke of Guise. A 
treacherous proposal of pacification, to 
be cemented by the martiuge of Mar- 
garet of France with Henry de Bourbon, 
Prince of Navarre (one of the near heirs 
of the French throne, whose family was 
athe chief support of the Protestant 
party), allured the Huguenot leaders to 
Paris, only to be massacred on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew’s day (Sept. 5) 1572. 
Henry of Navarre and his relative the 
Prince of Condé escaped only by ap- 
parently acceding to the demand to 
_ change their religion. Freed from his 
thraldom, Henry of Navarre headed his 
party, whom the massacre had irritated 
rather than crushed or intimidated; and 


a new proposed pacification caused the 
formation, under the auspices of Guise, 
of a ‘ Holy Catholic League’ for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy. This confederacy 
the king Henry m1. was forced to act 
with, though he saw that the ambition 
of the house of Guise was dangerous to 
his throne, Both parties sought the 
aid of foreign alliances, the Protestants 
Elizabeth of England and the Protestant 
German princes; the Catholics that of 
Philip 1. of Spain: Swiss auxiliaries 
served in both armies. The king at 
length refusing to follow the dangerous 
measures of the League, an assembly 
of that body proposed bis deposition, 
and the election of the Cardinal de 
Bourbon to the throne. In these cir- 
cumstances, the king resolved to extri- 
cate himself by treacherously procuring 
the assassination of Guise and his brother 
the Cardinal of Lorraine. The other 
brothers of the duke escaped to head 
their party with increased hatred, The 
king threw himself, for protection and 
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And thoy Rochelle, our own Rochelle,* proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters, 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold and stiff, and still, are they who wrought thy walls 


annoy. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 
Hurrab! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre! 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
ce Appenzell’se stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears, 
es rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land : 
dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand : 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled 


‘flood, 


An@ good Coligni’s® hoary hair, all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The king is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 


aid, into the arms of his opponent Henry 
of Navarre. Both princes marched to 
besiege Paris, now garrisoned by the 
Duke of Mayenne, the brother of the 
murdered Guise, During the siege the 
French king was assassinated by the 
monk Jaques Clement (1589), it is sup- 
posed at the instigation of the Guise 
party, and Henry of Navarre was now 
the legal sovereign of France. The 
Catholics refused to acknowledge 
him, and the war in the neighbourhood 
of Paris continued. The Duke of 
Mayenne was at length totally defeated 
(15g0) at Ivry,a village a few miles 
from Paris, near the junction of the 
Seine and Marne. The king renewed 
the siege of the capital; and eventually 
ascended the throne only by the sacrifice 
of his religion. 


® Rochelle was viewed asthe Protest- 
ant capital; its capture in the next 
century (1628) by Cardinal Richelieu 
totally crushed the Huguenots as a 
political party. 

> The clergy were, as might have 
been expected, peculiarly violent against 
a Huguenot king; the pulpits of Paris 
rung with denunciations against the 
‘Man of Bearn;’ the same epithet was 
applied to Charles 1. of England, 

¢ Swiss Catholic mercenaries were in 
the camp of the League; Count Egmont 
had brought from the Spanish Low 
Countries, shortly before the battle, con- 
siderable reinforcements to Mayenne. 

4 See note ® preceding page. 

¢ The venerable Admiral of France, 
who perished in the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew. 
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Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘God save our Lord the 


s *] 
King ; 


‘ And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of 


war, 


And be your Oriflammet to-day the helmet of Navarre. 


Hurrah! the foes are moving! Hark to the mingled din, 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culvérin.‘ 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint André’s” plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne.° 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair Gentlemen of Frances~ 
Charge for the Golden Lilies,—upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white 


crest : 


And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding 


star, 


Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised! the day is ours—Mayenne hath turned his 


rein— 


D’Aumale hath cried for quarter—the Flemish Count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 


mail. 


* The Orifiamme (golden - flame) 
was ‘a red taffeta banner cut into 
three points, each adorned with a 
green silk tassel.’ It was always dis- 
played in the crisis of the battle. The 
proper royal standard of France was 
white with embroidered lilies; used 
immemorially, till Charles vi. substi- 
tuted a blue flag with a white cross; 
this banner was employed till Charles rx. 
resumed the White and Lilies. The 
vevolutionary Tricolor united these 
three historical colours, red, blue, and 
white: red was the Burgundian, Paris- 
ian, and Oriflamme culour; blue was 
the colour of the ‘ Chape’ of St. Martin 
of Tours; white, the royal colour, and 


that of ‘Our Lady.’ The white was re- 
sumed by the Bourbons in 1815. 
Fouché’s remark to Louis xvi. has 
been verified by subsequent history : 
‘ The Tricolor Flag,’ said he, ‘is to your 
majesty what the Mass was to King 
Henry rv.;’ implying that anything 
like a return to the ancient regime, even 
in symbols of the old monarchy, would 
cause a second expulsion of the Bourbon 
race from the throne. 

b The name of the battle-field. 

© The Catholic German powers, and 
especially Austria, from her Spanish 
connections, supported the League. 
Almayne (Germany), from the ancient 
confederacy of tribes, Allemannt, 
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And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
*Remenfber Saint Bartholomew,’ was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, ‘ No Frenchman is my fce: 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.’ 
Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the Soldier of Navarre! 


Ho! maidens of Vienna ;* Ho! matrons of Lucerne ;> 
Weep, weep and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 
Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Arftwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen’s 
souls, 
Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 
H@!, burghers of saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night, 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the 
slave! 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the 
® brave. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 
From SCRYMGEOUR’S English Poetry. 


The New Zealander. 


She (the Roman Catholic Church) may still exist in un- 
diminished vigour, when some traveller from New Zealand, in 
the midst of a vast solitude, takes his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

MacavuLaY—Ranke’s History of the Popes. | 


241. Hugh Miller, 1802-1856. (Handbook, par. 457.) 
The Young Geologist. 

My advice to young working men desirous of bettering their 
circumstances, and adding to the amount of their enjoyment, is a 
very simple one: Do not seek happiness in what is misnamed 
pleasure; seek it rather in what is termed study. Keep your 
consciences clear, your curiosity fresh, and embrace every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating your minds... . 


® See note °, p. 646. Paris: the citizens were warm partizans 
b See note °, p. 645. of the Guise faction. 
¢ St. Genevieve is the patron Saint of ; 
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I intended, however, to speak rather of the pleasure to be 
derived, by even the humblest, in the pursuit of knowledge, than 
of the power with which knowledge in the masses is invariably 
accompanied. For it is surely of greater importance that men 
should receive accessions to their own happiness, than to the influ- 
ence which they exert over other men. There is none of the intel- 
lectual, and none of the moral faculties, the exercise of which does 
not lead to enjoyment; nay it is chiefly in the active employment 
of these that all enjoyment consists; and hence it is that happi- 
ness bears so little reference to station. It isa truth waich has 
been often told, but very little heeded or little calculated upon, 
that though one nobleman may be happier than another, and one 
Jabourer happier than another, yet it cannot be at all premised of 
their respective orders, that the one is in any degree happier 
than the other. Simple as the fact may seem, if universally 
recogniscd, it would save a great deal of useless discontent, and a 
great deal of envy. Will my humbler readers permit me at ence 
to illustrate this subject, and to introduce the chapters which 
follow, by a piece of simple narrative? I wish to show them how 
possible it is to enjoy much happiness in very mean employments. 
Cowper tells us that labour, though the primal curse, ‘has been 
softened into mercy ;’ and I think that, even had he not done so, 
1 would have found out the fact for myself. 

It was twenty years last February since I set out a little before 
sunrise to make my first acquaintance with a life of labour and 
restraint, and I have rarely had a heavier heart than on that morn- 
ing. The quarry in which I wrought lay on the southern shore of a 
noble inland bay, or frith rather, with a little clear stream on the 
one side, and a thick fir wood on the other. It had been opened 
in the old red sandstone of the district, and was overtopped by a 
huge bank of diluvial clay, which rose over it in some places to 
the height of nearly thirty feet, and which at this time was rent 
and shivered, wherever it presented an open front to the weather, 
by a recent frost. A heap of loose fragments, which had fallen 
from above, blocked up the face of the quarry, and my first 
employment was to clear them away. The friction of the shovel 
soon blistered my hands, but the pain was by no means very 
severe, and I wrought hard, and willingly, that I might see how 
the huge strata below, which presented so firm and unbroken a 
frontage, were to be torn up and removed. Picks, and wedges, 
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and levers, were applied by my brother workinen; and simple and 
rude aseI had been accustomed to regard these implements, I 
found I had much to learn in the.way of using them. They all 
proved inefficient, however, and the workmen had to bore into 
one of the inferior strata, and employ gunpowder. The process 
was néw to me, and I deemed it a highly amusing one: it had 
the merit, too, of being attended with some such degree of danger 
as a boating or rock excursion, and had thus an interest inde- 
pendent of its novelty. We had a few capital shots: the 
fragments flew in every direction; and an immense mass of 
the difuvium came toppling down, bearing with it two dead birds, 
that in a recent storm had crept into one of the deeper fissures, to 
die in the shelter. I felt a new interest in examining them. The 
one“Was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its hood of vermilion, and 
its wings inlaid with the gold to which it owes its name, as 
unsoiled and smooth as if it had been preserved for a museum. 
The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the woodpecker tribe, was 
variegated with light blue and grayish yellow. I was engaged 
in admiring the poor little things, more disposed to be sentimental, 
perhaps, than if I had been ten years older, and thinking of the 
contrast betweeen the warmth and jollity of their green summer 
haunts, and the cold and darkness of their last retreat, when I 
heard our employer bidding the workmen lay by their tools. I 
looked up and saw the sun sinking behind the thick fir wood 
beside us, and the long dark shadows of the trees stretching 
downwards towards the shore. 

This was no very formidable beginning of the course of life 1 
had so much dreaded. To be sure, my hands were a little sore, 
and I felt nearly as much fatigued, as if I had been climbing 
among the rocks; but J had wrought and been useful, and had 
yet enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. It was no small 
matter, too, that the evening, converted by a rare transmutation 
into the delicious ‘blink of rest,’ which Burns so truthfully 
describes, was all my own. I was as lighf of heart next morning 
as any of my brother-workmen. There had been a smart frost 
during the night, and the rime lay white on the grass as we 
passed onwards through the fields; but the sun rose in a clear 
atmosphere, and the day mellowed, as it advanced, into one of 
those delightful days of early spring, which give so pleasing an 
earnest of whatever is mild and genial ir the better half of the 
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year. All the workmen rested at mid-day, and I went to enjoy 
my half-hour, alone on a mossy knoll in the neighbouriag wood, 
which commands through the trees a wide prospect of the bay 
and the opposite shore. There was not a wrinkle on the water 
nor a cloud in the sky, and the branches were as moveless in the 
calm as if they had been traced on canvas. From a ‘wuoded 
promontory that stretched half-way across the frith, there 
ascended a thin column of smoke. It rose straight as the line a 
a plummet for more than a thousand yards, and then, on reaching 
a thinner stratum of air, spread out equally on every side like the 
foliage of a stately tree. Ben Wyvis rose to the west, white 
with the yet unwasted snows of winter, and as sharply defined in 
the clear atmosphere, as if all its sunny slopes and blue retiring 
hollows had been chiselled in marble. A line of snow ran Siong 
the opposite hills; all above was white, and all below was purple. 
They reminded me of the pretty French story, in which an old 
artist is described as tasking the ingenuity of his future son-in- 
law, by giving him as a subject for his pencil a flower-piece com- 
posed of only white flowers, of which the one-half were to bear 
their proper colour, the other half a deep purple hue, and yet all 
be perfectly natural; and how the young man resolved the riddle 
and gained his mistress, by introducing a transparent purple vase 
into the picture, and making the light pass through it on the 
flowers that were drooping over the edge. I returned to the 
quarry, convinced that a very exquisite pleasure may be a very 
cheap one, and that the busiest employments may afford leisure 
enough to enjoy it. 

The gunpowder had loosened a large mass in one of the inferior 
strata, and our first employment, on resuming our labours, was 
to raise it from its bed. 1 assisted the other workmen in placing 
it on edge, and was much struck by the appearance of the 
platform on which it had rested. The entire surface was ridged 
and furrowed like a bank of sand that had been left by the tide 
an hour before. I could trace every bend and curvature, every 
cross hollow and counter ridge of the corresponding phenomena; 
for the resemblance was no half resemblance—it was the thing 
itgelf;.and I had observed it a hundred and a hundred times, 
when sailing my little schooner in the shallows left by the ebb. 
But what had become of the waves that had thus fretted the solid 
rock, or of what element had they been composed? I felt as 
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completely at fault as Robinson Crusoe did on his discovering the 
print of the man’s foot on the sand. The evening furnished me 
with still further cause of wonder. We raised another block in a 
different part of the quarry, and found that the area of a circular 
depresgign in the stratum below was broken and flawed in every 
direction, as if it had been the bottom of a pool, recently dried 
up, which had shrunk and split in the hardening. Several large 
stones came rolling down from the diluvium in the course of the 
afternoon.. They were of different qualities from the sandstone 
beldw, amd from one another; and, what was more wonderful still, 
they were all rounded and water-worn, as if they had been tossed 
about in the sea, or the bed of a river, for hundreds of years. 
These gould not, surely, be a more conclusive proof that the bank 
which had enclosed them so long could not have been created on 
the rock on which it rested. No workman ever manufactures a 
half-worn article, and the stones were all half worn! And if not 
the Wank, why then the sandstone underneath? I was lost in 
conjecture, and found I had food enough for thought that evening, 
without once thinking of the unhappiness of a lifg of labour. 
The immense masses of diluvium which we had to clear away 
rendered the working of the quarry laborious and expensive, and 
all the party quitted it in a few days, to make trial of another 
that seemed to promise better. The one we left is situated, as I 
have said, on the southern shore of an inland bay—the Bay of 
Cromarty ; the one to which we removed has been opened in a 
lofty wall of cliffs that overhangs the northern shore of the Moray 
Frith. I soon found I was to be no loser by the change. Not 
the united labours of a thousand men for more than a thousand 
years, could have furnished a better section of the geology of the 
district than this range of cliffs. It may be regarded as a sort of 
chance dissection on the earth’s crust. We see in one place the 
primary rock, with its veins of granite and quartz, its dizzy 
precipices of gneiss, and its huge masses of horneblend ; we find 
the secondary rock in another, with its beds of sandstone and 
shale, its spars, its clays, and its nodular limestones. We 
discover the still little-known, but highly-interesting fossils of the 
old red sandstone in one deposition; we find the beautifully 
preserved shells and lignites of the Lias in another. There are 
the remains of two several creations at once before us. The shore, 
too, is heaped with rolled fragments of almost every variety of 
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rock,—basalts, iron-stones, hyperstenes, porphyries, bituminous 
shales, and micaceous schists. In short, the young geologist, had 
he all Europe before him, could hardly choose for himself a better 
field. I had, however, no one to tell me so at the time, for 
geology had not yet travelled so far north; and so, without guide 
or vocabulary, I had to grope my way asI best might, and find 
out all its wonders for myself, But so slow was the process, and 
so much was I a seeker in the dark, that the facts contained in 
these few sentences, were the patient gathering of years. 

My first year of labour came to a close, and I founa that the 
amount of my*happiness had not been less than in the last of my 
boyhood. My knowledge, too, had increased in more than the 
ratio of former seasons; and as I had acquired the skill of at least 
the common mechanic, I had fitted myself for independence. The 
additional experience of twenty years has not shown me that 
there is any necessary connexion between a life of toil and a life 
of wretchedness ; and when I have found good men anticipating a 
better and a happier time than either the present or the past, the 
conviction that in every period of the world’s history the great 
bulk of mankind must pass their days in labour, has not in the 
least inclined me to scepticism. The Old Red Sandstone. 


242. Letitia E, Landon, 1802-1838. 
Amelioration and the Future—Man’s noblest Task. 


Fall, fall, ye mighty temples to the ground: 
Not in your sculptured rise 
Is the real exercise 

Of human nature’s brightest power found. 


*Tis in the lofty hope, the daily toil, 
"Tis in the gifted line 
In each fair thought divine 
That brings down heaven to light our common soil. 
Out of three stanzas, 


The Pilgrim. 
Vain folly of another age 
This wandering over earth 
To find the peace, by some dark sin 
Banished our household hearth, . . . 
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O Pilgrim, vain each toilsome step. 
Vain every weary day ; 

There is no charm in soil or shrine, 
To wash the guilt away. 


és Out of eleven stanzas, 


243. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1809-1861. (Handbook, 
page 640.) 


Im leagnihg, power, and imagination, the first of English poetesses. 
Her Casa Guidi Windows is a narrative poem on the Italian Revolution of 
1848; Aurora Leigh is a story in blank verse discussing nature and art. 
Her smaller pieces, however, are the most popular. In them she shows 
grat skfll in word-painting and great delicacy of fancy. 


Cowper's Grave. 


It is » place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s decaying, 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying; 

Yet let the grief and humbleness as low as silence languish, 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her 
anguish. 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing ; 

O Christians! at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging ; 

O men! this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were 
smiling. 


And now what time ye all may read through dimming tears his 
story, 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory ; 

And how when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights 
departed, 

He wore no less a loving face, because so broken-hearted. 


He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise by wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath 


taken ! 
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Sonnet.—From the Portuguese. 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways, 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 

I love thee freely as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith ; 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose, 

With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath,- ~ 
Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and if God choose 

I shall but love thee better after death. 


A Lady’s Yes, * 
‘ Yes,’ I answered you last night ; Learn to win a lady’s faith 
‘No,’ this morning, sir, I say ; Nobly, as the thing is high ; 
Colours seen by candle light, Bravely, as for life and death— 
Will not look the same by day. .. With a loyal gaiety. 
Yet the sin is on us both— Lead her from the festive boards, 
Time to dance is not to woo— Point her to the starry skies, 
Wooer light makes fickle troth, Guard her, by your faithful words, 
Scorn of me recoils on you! Pure from courtship’s flatteries, 
By your truth she shall be true, 


Ever true as wives of yore, 
And her Yes, once said to you, 
Shall be Yes for evermore. 


O pusillanimous heart be comforted— 

And like a cheerful traveller, take the road— 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thy urn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints! at least it may be said, 
‘Because the way is short, I thank thee, God.’ 


Books are men of higher stature, 
And the only men who speak aloud for future times to hear. 
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The Gospel conducive to Goodness. 


What is the Gospel? It is nothing and can be nothing else, 
than g manifestation of God in relation to sinners. If our hearts 
were attracted to any thing else than God, even though it were a 
pardon, we should still be out of our place in the spiritual system. 
For God is the centre of that system, and nothing but God. The 
pardon of the Gospel, then, is just a manifestation of the character 
of God.in relation to sinners. And that character is holy com- 
passion. In relation to his sinless and happy creatures, his 
character is holy complacency ; but, in relation to those who are 
sinf@l, and weak, and miserable, it is holy compassion. This is 
at least the prominent feature in the manifestation, but it contains 
all. It is God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 
This pardon, then, is an unchangeable thing, like God himself. 
Man®neither makes it, nor merits it. God reveals it, or rather 
reveals himself in it. God, manifest in the flesh, becomes the 
representative of sinners. He takes upon himself their nature 
and the consequences of their rebellion; that he might show him- 
self just, even when justifying the ungodly; and that he might 
show himself gracious, even when punishing sin. His sufferings 
and death give the solemn and appalling measure of the divine 
condemnation of sin, and of the divine compassion for the sinner. 

When the Spirit of God reveals this to the heart, all self- 
pleasing thoughts of persona] merit are extinguished. What 
have we done to him, or for him who hath done this for us? We 
have paid him by preferring the least of his gifts before himself— 
by turning a deaf ear to his condescending invitations of fatherly 
kindness, and by offering him the base and reluctant service of 
our hands, and ceremonial of our tongues, as an adequate return 
for his heart’s love. If we know this love, we shall feel annihi- 
lated by it—we have nothing to give in return, which is not 
despicable when considered as a payment. But he asks no pay- 
ment. He asks but the love of the spirit which he hath made,— 
as that in which he delights,—and as that in which the good and 
the happiness of the creature consist. He hath dearly earned our 
gratitude and our confidence,—and these feelings, when wrought 
into the heart, put us in our proper place towards God,—affec- 
tionate dependence. Affectionate dependence on the Creator is 
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the spiritual health of the creature—as averseness and independence 
are the spiritual disease of the creature. 

Men are very apt to consider sin as consisting merely in this or 
that particular action. Theold philosophers taught that virtue is 
the mean between two extremes,—thus, the virtue of generosity 
is the mean between prodigality and avarice,—courage is the 
mean between rashness and timidity, and so of the rest. On this 
system, the difference between virtue and vice lies merely in the 
degree, not in the kind. But the Word of God teaches another 
sort of morals, According to it, sin consists in the absence of the 
love of God from the heart, as the dominant principle. So sin 
is not so much an action as a manner of existence. It is not 
necessary to go to the expense of an action in order to sir,~ -the 
habitual state of most minds—of all minds indeed naturally— 
even in their most quiet form,—is sin,—that is to say, the love of 
God is not dominant in them. The centripetal force constitutes 
an element in every line which the planet moves in its orbit. 
Were the influence of this force to be suspended, we should not 
think of reckoning the number of aberrations which the planet 
might make in its ungoverned career, we should say that its 
whole manner of being, severed from the solar influence, was a 
continued and radical aberration. In like manner, the soul ought 
to feel the love of God as a growing element along the whole 
course of its existence,—every movement of thought, and feeling, 
and desire, ought to contain it, as an essential part of its nature. 
And when this principle is awanting, we need not count the 
moral aberrations which the spirit makes; its whole existence is 
an aberration, it is an outlaw from the spiritual system of the 
universe, it has lost its gravitation. 

In such a state of things it is evident that a pardon which did 
not bring back the wanderer, and restore his lost gravitation, 
would be of no use to him,—until his gravitation is recovered, he 
is a blot on the creation. Love to God is the gravitation of the 
soul, and it is restored by the operation of the Spirit, who takes 
of the things of Christ and shows them to the soul. Faith is the 
receiving of the Spirit’s instruction. A faith which does not 
restore spiritual gravitation is useless; and that only is true 
gravitation which keeps the soul in its orbit. 

The movement of the soul‘along the path of duty, under the 
influence of holy love to God, constitutes what are called good 
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works, Good works are works which proceed from good prin- 
ciples. ‘The external form of an action cannot alone determine 
whether it be a good work or not. Ita usefulness to others may 
be determined by its external form, but its moral worth depends 
on thg qoral spring from which it flows. Good works, then, are 
properly healthy works, or works of a healthy mind. Healthy 
bodily actions can only proceed from healthy bodily principles : 
and healthy spiritual actions can proceed only from healthy 
spiritual principles. A man who has lost his health, does not 
recévereit again by the performance of healthy bodily actions, for 
of these his bad health renders him incapable, and in that 
incapacity, indeed, his bad health consists; but by the use of 
sonwe gemedial system, and, as health returns, its proper and 
natural actions return along with it. His health is not produced 
by these actions, but it is fullowed by them, and strengthened by 
them. The enjoyment of the body consists in these healthful 
actiofis ; they are the spontaneous language of health. They con- 
stitute the music, as it were, which results from the organs being 
well tuned. It is the same thing with the actions of the soul. 
Spiritual health is not acquired by good actions, it is followed by 
them, und strengthened by them. They are also music, sweet 
music. And oh, were these spirits of ours, with their thousand 
strings, but rightly tuned, what a swell of high and lovely song 
would issue from them !—a song of holy joy and praise, commenc- 
ing even here, and still rising upwards, until it mixed with the 
full harmony of that choir which surrounds the throne of God. 
Good works, then, are not undervalued by those who hold the 
doctrine of unconditional pardon in its highest sense. On the 
contrary, they have a more elevated place in their system than in 
the system of those who regard them as the price paid for pardon. 
For, according to the unconditional system, good works are the 
perfection and expression of holy principles, the very end and 
object of all religion, the very substance of happiness, the very 
element of heaven. Whereas, on the conditional system, they 
are only the way to happiness, or rather the price paid for it. 
There is surely more honour paid to them, in making them the 
end than the means, the building than the scaffolding,—and in 
attributing to them an intrinsic than a conventional value, 


From The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel. In three essays. 
By Tuomas ERSKINE, Advocate, 1828. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS, 


Sir Thomas Wyat, 1503-1541. 


Forget not yet when first began Forget not yet the great essays, 
The weary life, ye know since whan, The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 
The suit, the service none tell can ; The painful patience in dehys,* 
Forget not yet [ Forget not yet { 
To his Mistress, 


John Knox, 1505-1572. Rule of Women over Men repuyntint 
to Justice, 


In probation of the last point, to wit, that the empire of a 
woman is a thing repugnant to justice, and the destruction of 
everie common welth where it is recived, because the matter is 
more then evident, I will use fewe wordes. First I say if jus- 
tice be aconstant and perpetuall will to give to everie person their 
own right (as the moste lerned in all ages have defined it to be) 
then to geve or to will to geve to any person that whiche is not 
their right must repugne to justice. But to reigne above man 
can never be the right of woman, because it is a thing denied unto 
her by God, as is before declared. Therfore to promote her to 
that estat or dignitie can be no more els but repugnancie to Jus- 
tice. If I shulde speake no more, this were sufficient. For ex- 
cept that either they can improve the definition of justice or els 
that they can intreate God to revoke and call back his sentence 
pronounced against woman, they shal be compelled to admit my 
conclusion. If any find faute with Justice as it is defined, he 
may well accuse others, but me he shall not hurt, for I have the 
shield, the weapon, and the warrant of Him who assuredly will 
defeud this quarel, dnd he commandeth me to crie: What soever 
repugneth to the will of God, expressed in his most sacred 
Worde, repugneth to Justice: but that women have authoritie 
over men repugneth to the will of God expressed in his Worde: 
and therefore mine Author commandeth me to conclude, without 
feare, that all suche authoritie repugneth to Justice ! 

The first blast against the Regiment of Women. Works, iv. p. 400 
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~ Henry Smith, 1550-1600. Vain Inquiries, 


Paul rebuked them which troubled their heads about genealo- 
gies ; how would he reprove men and women of our days, if 
he did see how they busy their heads about vain questions! 
tracmmg upon the pinnacles where they may fall, while they 
might walk upon the pavement without danger. Some have a 
great deal more desire to learn where Hell is, than to know any 
way how they may escape it; to hear what God did purpose be- 
fore the gvorld began, rather than learn what he will do when the 
world* is ended; to understand whether they shall know one 
another in heaven, than to know whether they belong to heaven. 

. Commonly the simplest men busy themselves about the 
hivhest matters; so that they meet with a rough and crabbed 
question, like a knob i in the tree ; and while they hack and hew at 
it with their own wits to make it plain their saw sticks fast in 
the cleft and cannot get out again. .... Therefore it is good 
to leave off learning where God leaves off teaching; for they 
which have an ear where God hath no tongue, hearken not unto 
God but unto the tempter, as Eve did to the Serpent. Sermons. 


Alexander Hume, 1560 ?-1609 ? 


The rivers fresh, the callour*® 0 sure it were a seemly thing, 
streams While all is still and calm, 
O’er rocks can swiftly rin,” The praise of God to play and sing 
The water clear like crystal beams, With trumpet and with shalm, 


And makes a pleasant din. All labourers draw hame at even, 


Calm is the deep and purple sea, And can to others say, 
Yea, smoother than the sand ; Thanks to the gracious God of 
The waves that woltering ° wont to heaven, 
be, Quhilk ¢ sent this summer day. 
Are stable like the land. Thanks for a Summer Day. 


Christopher Marlowe, 1563-1593. 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, there must we ever be. 
And to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell, that are not heaven. Faustus, 


® Cool. > Ran. © Tumbling. a Which. 
2.0 
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Richard Bernard, 1566-1641. Scrupulostty. 
This is an unsocial and snappish fellow: he maketh sins 
to himself more than the law condemneth, and liveth upon 
fault-finding, Weaker Apprehension is his father, and Mrs. 


Understanding his mother, and an uncharitable heart his nurse. 
Isle of Man, p.16. Full of wit, and with curious allusions to the times, 


Sir H. Wotton, 1568-1639. 
O thou great Power! in whom we move, : 
By whom we live, in whom we die, : 
Behold me through thy beams of love, 
While on this couch of tears I lie, 


And cleanse my sordid soul within, oe 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 


No hallowed oils, no gums IJ need, 
No new-born drams of purging fire ; _ 
One rosy drop from David’s seed 
Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire ; 
O precious ransom! which once paid, 
That consummatum est was said. 
And said by him, that said no more, 
But sealed it with his sacred breath ; 
Thou, then, that has dispurged our score, 
And dying wert the death of death, 
Be now, while on thy name we call, 
Our life, our strength, our joy, our all! 4 Meditation. 


Sir Robert Ayton, 1570-1638. 
I loved thee once, I'll love no more, © When new desires had conquered 


Thine be the grief, as is the blame; thee, 
Thou art not what thou wast before, And changed the object of thy 
What reason I should be the will, 
same ? It had been lethargy in me, 
He that can love unloved again, Not constancy, to love thee still. 
Hath better store of love than Yea it had been a sin to go 
brain, And prostitute affection so, . 
God sent me love my debts to pay, Since we are taught no prayers 
While unthrifts fool their love to say 
away. To such as must to others pray. 


Woman’s Inconstancy. 
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Sir John Beaumont, 1582-1628. 


Jan I, who have for others oft compiled 

The songs of death, forget my sweetest child? ... . 
We have this sign of joy, that many days 

While on the earth his struggling spirit stays, 

The name of Jesus in his mouth contaius 

His holy food, his sleep, his ease from pains. 

Oh may that sound be rooted in my mind 
»Of which in him such strong effect I find! 

Dear Lord, receive my son, whose winning love 

To me was like a friendship, far above 

The course of nature, or his tender age; 

Whose looks could all my bitter griefs assuage ; 

Let his pure soul—ordained seven years to be 

In that frail body, which was part of me— 

Remain my pledge in heaven, as sent to show 

How to this port at every step I go. On my dear Son. 


John Preston, 1587-1627. 

The cause of the destruction of a Land is chiefly the sinnes 
of the godly. When they grow cold and dead, and lose their 
love, then God (as Rev. ii.) will remove the candlesticke from 
among them and take away his Gospell. Indeed the carnal- 
nesse of dead men, their prophanenesse in contemning of God’s 
Saints and his Gospel, etc., hasten God’s Judgements on a Land, 
but chiefly the lukewarmnesse of Professors doe it..... Let 
us therefore rectifie our Lives, renew our repentance, quicken 
our zeale, else shall wee be guiltie of the destruction of God’s 
Church by our sinnes. A Liveles Life. Lond. 1633. 


Sir W. Waller, the Parliamentary General, 1597-1668. Books. 


Here is the best solitary company in the world, and in 
this particular chiefly excelling any other, that in my study 
I am sure to converse with none but wise men; but abroad it 
is impossible for me to avoid the society of fools. .... Yet we 
have a generation of people that are so far from putting them- 
selves upon the hazard of knowing too much, that they affect a 
kind of Socratical knowledge (though it be the clear contrary 
way),—a knowledge of knowing nothing, They hate learning 
and wisdom and understanding, with that perfect hatred, that if 
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Richard Bernard, 1566-1641. Scrupulosity, 
This is an unsocial and snappish fellow: he maketh sins 
to himself more than the law condemneth, and liveth upon 
fault-finding. Weaker Apprehension is his father, and Mrs. 


Understanding his mother, and an uncharitable heart his nurse. 
Isle of Man, p.16. Full of wit, and with curious allusions to the times, 


Sir H. Wotton, 1568-1639. 


O thou great Power! in whom we move, 
By whom we live, in whom we die, 

Behold me through thy beams of love, 
While on this couch of tears I lie, 

And cleanse my sordid soul within, 

By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 


No hallowed oils, no gums I need, 
No new-born drams of purging fire ; 
One rosy drop from David’s seed 
Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire ; 
O precious ransom! which once paid, 
That consummatum est was said. 
And said by him, that said no more, 
But sealed it with his sacred breath ; 
Thou, then, that has dispurged our score, 
And dying wert the death of death, 
Be now, while on thy name we call, 
Our life, our strength, our joy, our all! A Meditation. 


Sir Robert Ayton, 1570-1638. 
I loved thee once, I'll love no more, When new desires had conquered 


Thine be the grief, as is the blame ; thee, 
Thou art not what thou wast before, And changed the object of thy 
What reason I should be the will, 
same ? It had been lethargy in me, 
He that can love unloved again, Not constancy, to love thee still. 
Hath better store of love than Yea it had been a sin to go 
brain, And prostitute affection so, . 
God sent me love my debts to pay, Since we are taught no prayers 
While unthrifts fool their love to say 
away. To such as must to others pray. 


Woman’s Inconstancy. 
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Sir John Beaumont, 1582-1628. 


Can I, who have for others oft compiled 

The songs of death, forget my sweetest child? .... 
We have this sign of joy, that many days 

While on the earth his struggling spirit stays, 

The name of Jesus in his mouth contaius 

His holy food, his sleep, his ease from pains, 

Oh may that sound be rooted in my mind 

Of which in him such strong effect I fiud! 

Dear Lord, receive my son, whose winning love 

To me was like a friendship, far above 

The course of nature, or his tender age; 

Whose looks could all my bitter griefs assuage ; 

Let his pure soul—ordained seven years to be 

In that frail body, which was part of me— 

Remain my pledge in heaven, as sent to show 

How to this port at every step I go. On my dear Son. 


John Preston, 1587-1627. 

The cause of the destruction of a Land is chiefly the sinnes 
of the godly. When they grow cold and dead, and lose their 
love, then God (as Rev. ii.) will remove the candlesticke from 
among them and take away his Gospell. Indeed the carnal- 
nesse of dead men, their prophanenesse in contemning of God’s 
Saints and his Gospel, etc., hasten God’s Iudgements on a Land, 
but chiefly the lukewarmnesse of Professors doe it..... Let 
us therefore rectifie our Lives, renew our repentance, quicken 
our zeale, else shall wee be guiltie of the destruction of God’s 
Church by our sinnes. A Liveles Life. Lond. 1633. 


Sir W. Waller, the Parliamentary General, 1597-1668. Books. 


Here is the best solitary company in the world, and in 
this particular chiefly excelling any other, that in my study 
I am sure to converse with none but wise men; but abroad it 
is impossible for me to avoid the society of fools. .... Yet we 
have a generation of people that are so far from putting them- 
selves upon the hazard of knowing too much, that they affect a 
kind of Socratical knowledge (though it be the clear contrary 
way),—a knowledge of knowing nothing. They hate learning 
and wisdom and understanding, with that perfect hatred, that if 
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one could fancy such things to be in Paradise, one would think 
(if I may speak it as I mean it without profaneness) that the 
devil could not tempt them to come near the tree of knowledge. 
. « « « In opposition to these extremes, I meet with another sort 
of people that delight themselves in reading, but it is in such 
a desultory way—running from one book to another as birds skip 
from one bough to another, without design—that it is no marvel 
if they get nothing but their labour for their pains. . . . . Lord, 
take me off from the curiosity of knowing only to know ; from 
the vanity of knowing only to be known ; and from the folly of 
pretending to know more than I do know; and let it be my wis- 
dom to study to know Thee, who art life eternal. 
Divine Meditations. : 

I am sorry to see how small a piece of religion will make a 

cloak. Vindication, p. 10. 


Edward Reynolds, 1599-1676. ‘ 


‘He was a copious subject,’ what Aristotle describes as asjp 
rerpayovos, ® four-square man, that had in every capacity— 
place him how and where you would—‘a basis of honesty and 
integrity to fix upon.’ And yet no rough diamond, no angular 
sharpness about him; but teres atque rotundus in his virtue, 
‘in his disposition made up of love and sweetness; of a balsamic 
nature; all for healing and helpfulness,’ Works, iv. p. 474. 


Edmund Waller, 1605-1687. 


The seas are quiet when the winds are o’er ; 
So calm are we when passions are no more! 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 


Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 

Conceal that emptiness which age descries ; 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks which time has made. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
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That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 
To a Lady Singing a Song of his Composing. 


Bir W. Davenant, 1605-1668. Fame, 

Nor is the desire of Fame so vain as some have imagined ; 
fame being, when belonging to the living, that which is more 
gravedy called a steady and necessary reputation: and without 
it “hereditary power or acquired greatness can never quietly 
govern the world. ‘Tis to the dead a musical glory, in which 
God, the author of excellent goodness, vouchsafes to take a 
~comtinual share; for the remembered virtues of creat men are 
chiefly such of his works (as mentioned by King David) as per- 
petually praise him; and the good fame of the dead prevails by 
eae much more than the reputation of the living, because 
the latter is always suspected by our envy, but the other is 
cheerfully allowed and religiously admired ; for Admiration, whose 
eyes are ever weak, stands still and at gaze upon great things 
acted afar off; but when they are near, walks slightly away as 
from familiar objects. Fame is to our sons a valid inheritance, 
and not unuseful to remote posterity ; and to our reason ’tis a first, 
though but a little taste of eternity. Preface to Gondibert. 


If you approve what numbers lawful think, 
Be bold, for number cancels bashfulness, 

Extremes, from which a king would blushing shrink, 
Unblushing senates act as no excess, Gondibert. 


W. Habington, 1605-1654. 


There is no peace in sinne. Adternall warr 

Doth rage ’mong vices. But all vertues are 

Friends ’mong themselves; and choisest accents be 

Harsh ecchoes of their heavenly harmonie, OnG. Talbot. 


Time! where didst thou those yeares inter, 
Which I have seene decease ? 
My soule’s at war, and truth bids her 
Finde out their hidden sepulcher, 
To give her troubles peace... . 
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Poor banckrout conscience! where are those 

Rich houres but farmed to thee ? ‘ 
How carelessly I some did lose, 
And others to my lust dispose, 

As no rent day should be! Retrospection, 


Sir Thomas Browne, 1605-1682. 


The Egyptian mummics which Cambyses or time hath spared 
avarice now consumeth; mummy is become merchandize; Miz- 
raini cures wounds; and Pharaoh is sold for balsam. Urn burjal. : 


John Gregorie, 1607-1646. 

But will God dwell upon the earth? The Heaven of Heavuns 
cannot contain him; how much less this House which we have 
built ? 

All things are full of God. He is therefore called in the Holy 
tongue Hammakom, the place; or that Fulness which filleth all 
in all. God (as the Great Hermes) is a Circle, the centre whereof 
is every where, and the circumference no where. ‘If I climb up 
into Heaven, Thou art there; if I go down to Hell, Thou art 
there also.’ 

Nor is he present only to these real capacities of Earth and 
Heaven, but even also to those imaginary spaces of incomprehensi- 
ble receipt and infinite extension. He is there where nothing else 
is, and nothing else is there where he is not. Works, p. 136. 


Benjamin Whichcote, 1610-168 3. 


The appearances of God in Human Shape under the Old Testa- 
ment, were Preparations for the appearance of God in Human 


Nature under the New. Aphorisms, No, 1166. 
Regeneration is the Salvation of the present state: Glorification 
is the Salvation of the next. Ib., No, 213. 


There is no better way to learn than to teach. —1b., No, 52. 


Jewish Sacrifice was the remembrance of Sins (Heb. x. 3). 
Christ’s Sacrifice was the remission of them. Ib., No. 1119. 


Religion was always Faith and Obedience: under every dis- 
pensation. Ib,, No. 1039. 
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Henry Vaughan, 1618-1695. 
I gee them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 
My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. ... 


And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep ; 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. Silex Scintillans, 


Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. 
ouu thinking I had little time to live, 
My fervent heart to win men’s souls did strive ; 
I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men! ... 
Though God be free, he works by instruments, 
And wisely fitteth them to his intents. 
A proud unhumbled preacher is unmeet 
To lay proud sinners humbled at Christ’s feet ; 
So are the blind to tell men what God saith, 
And faithless men to propagate the faith : 
The dead are unfit means to raise the dead, 
And enemies to give the children’s bread ; 
And utter strangers to the life to come, 
Are not the best conductors to our home. 
They that yet never learned to live and dye, 
Will scarcely teach it others feelingly. 

True and False Preachers. 


John Smith, 1618-1652. Every Man his own Hell or Heaven. 


God is but one, and his Name one, as the Prophet speaks, 
(howsoever the several Fancies of men may shape him out 
diversly ;) and where we finde Wisdome, Justice, Loveliness, 
Goodness, Love and Glory, in their highest elevations and most 
unbounded dimensions, that is He: and where we find any true 
participations of these, there is a true communication of God; 
and a defection from these is the Essence of Sin and the Founda- 
tion of Hell. 

We never so truly hate Sin as when we hate it for its own 
Ugliness and deformity: as we never love God so truly as when 
we dove him for his own beauty and excellency. If we calculate 
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aright, as we shall find nothing Better than God himself, for 
which we should Jove him; so neither shall we find anything 
Worse than Sin it self, for which we should hate it. Our assim- 
lation to God, and conformity to him, instates us in a firm 
possession of true Happiness, which is nothing else but God him- 
self... and our dissimilitude to God and Apostasy from -him 
involves us in our miserte. ... I will not here dispute what 
external Appendixes there may be of Heaven or Hell; but me- 
thinks I no where find a more Graphical description of the true 
Properties and Operations of them, though under other names, 
than in those Characters of the Flesh and Spirit (Gal. v. 19-23). 
Eternal Death is little else but sin Consummated. Select Discourses. 


Simon Patrick, 1625-1707. ‘ Set thy house in order betimes.. 

Leave the world as you found it: and seeing you must go naked 
as you came, do not stay for Death to pluck off your cloathes ; 
but strip yourself, and owe your liberty to your own hands. It 
will not be long, you are well assured, ere that debt to nature 
must be paid; and then there cannot be a greater contentment 
than to feel that you are your own at that hour; that you can 
dispose of yourself to God without let or hindrance, and that you 
can die in the freedom wherein you were born. If you stand 
engaged to the world, it will be sure to put in its claim and 
challenge an interest in you at that time. ... And therefore 
follow your resolution betime; that so it may not give you any 
trouble then, but suffer you to go out of it as quietly and with 
as little care as you came into it. Parable of the Pilgrim. 


Edward Young, about 1630. 

Remember that God is as near to our mouth when we speak 
as that man is that leans his ear to our whispers: He is as near 
to our actions, when we act in secret, as they are whom we admit 
into our confederacy: He is as near to our thoughts when we 
purpose, wish, or design anything, as is our own Soul that -con- 
ceives them. Sermons, i. p. 315. 

Earl of Roscommon, 1634 ?-1684. 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 





The multitude is always in the wrong. 
Essay on Translated Verse. 
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Ezekiel Hopkins, 1633-1690. Sinful thoughts. 

A true Christian, who by experience knows what it is to 
deal with his own heart, finds it infinitely more difficult to beat 
down one sinful thought from rising up in him than to keep 
a thoysand sinful thoughts from breaking forth into open act. 
Here lies his chief labour—to fight against phantasms and 
airy apparitions, such as thoughts are; he sets himself chiefly 
against these heart-sins, because he knows that these are the 
sins that are most of all contrary to grace, and do most of all 
weaken°and waste grace. Outward sins are but like so many 
caterpillars that devour the verdure and flourishing of grace; 
but heart-sins are like so many worms that gnaw the very root of 
geace (Jer. iv. 14). 

Edward Stillingfleet, 1635-1699 

Plain truths lose much of their weight when they are rarefied 
intp subtilties; and their strength is impaired when they are 
spun into too fine a thread. The arguments which must prevail 
with mankind must be plain and evident, easy and yet power- 
ful. Sermon, p. 5 3. 

Thomas Ken, 1637 1710. 
Give me the Priest whose graces shall possess ° 
Of an ambassador the just address, 
A father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care, 
A leader’s courage, which the cross can bear, 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s wakeful eye, 
A pilot’s skill, the helm in storms to ply, 
A fisher’s patience, and a labourer’s toil, 
A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 
A prophet’s inspiration from above, 
A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 

A Good Priest. 


William Beveridge, D.D., 1638-1708. Sin. 

I cannot pray, but I sin; I cannot hear or preach a sermon, 
but I sin; I cannot give an alms or receive the sacrament, but I 
sin; nay, I cannot so much as confess my sins, but my very con- 
fessions are still aggravations of them. Thus not only the worst 
of my sins, but even the best of my duties speak me a child of 
Adam. Private Thoughts, ext. iv. p. 333. 
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Thomas Harvey, 1647. 

The merchant sends his heart to sea, 
And there together with his ship ’tis lost ; 
lf this by chance miscarry, that is lost ; 

His confidence is cast away ; 

He hangs the head, oa 
As he were dead. 
The plowman furrows up his land, 
And sowes his heart together with his seed, 
Which both alike, earth-born, on earth do feed, ° 
And prosper or are at a stand ; 
He and his field 
Like fruit do yield. From Schola Cordis. 


John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 1649-1721. 


Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 


Ld 





There’s no such thing in nature, and you'll draw 
A faultless monster, which the world ne’er saw. 
Essay on Poetry. 


Henry Scougal, 1650-1678. 
There are men who would be better thought of for speaking 


ill of themselves, and would be very ill pleased if you should 
believe them. Fourth Discourse, p. 147. 


Jeremy Collier, 1650-1726. Zhe Stage. 

Being convinced that nothing has gone farther in Debauching 
the Age than the Stage-Poets and Play-House; I thought I 
could not employ my Time better than in Writing against 
them. ‘These Men sure, take Virtue and Regularity for Great 
Enemies, why else is their Disaffection so very Remarkable? 
It must be said, they have made their Attack with great 
Courage, and gained no inconsiderable Advantage. But it seems — 
Lewdness without Atheism is but half their Business, To do 
them right, their measures are Politickly taken. To make 
sure work on’t, therv’s nothing like Destroying of Principies— 
Practice must follow of course. For to have no Good Principles 
"is to have no Reason to be Good, Now, ’tis not to be expected 
that People should check their Appetites and baulk their Satis- 
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factions, they don’t know why. If Virtue has no Prospect, ’tis 
not worthethe owning, Who would be troubled with Conscience, 
if ’tis only a Bugbear, and has nothing in’t but Vision and 
Spleen ? 

My Collection from the English Stage, is much short of what 
they afe“able to furnish. An Inventory of their Ware-house would 
have a large work. But, being afraid of overcharging the Reader, 
T thought a Pattern might do. 

There’s one thing more to acquaint the Reader with; ‘tis that 
I have verstured to change the terms of Mistress and Lover, for 
others somewhat more Plain, but much more Proper. I don’t 
look upon This as any failure in Civility. As Good and Evil are 
different in themselves, so they ought to be differently Marked. 
To corffound them in Speech is the way to confound them in 
Practice. Ill Qualities ought to have ill Names, to prevent their 
being catching. Indeed Things are in a great measure governed 
by Words: To guild over a foul character, serves only to perplex 
the Idea, to encourage the Bad and mislead the Unwary. To treat 
Honour and Infamy alike, is an injury to Virtue, and a sort of 
Levelling in Morality. I confess I have no Ceremony for De- 
bauchery. For to Complement Vice is but one Remove from 
worshipping the Devil. Short View of the English Stage, Pret. 


William Wollaston, 1659-1724. 
Man’s Instincts on the side of Immortality. 


Fancy a man walking in some retired field, to debate this matter 
with himself; and then judge whether such meditations as these 
would not be reasonable: I think I am sure that neither the 
vegetable tribe have any reflex thoughts; nor do the sensitive 
animals seem to have any such thing, or but in the lowest de- 
gree and but in respect of present objects only. They do not 
reason nor discourse, .... I not only apprehend and consider 
these external objects,. . . . but have ideas raised within myself 
of a higher order, and many: I can not only represent to myself 
things that are, or have been, but deduce many others from 
them, and foresee much that will be, or at least may be; by 
which thinking I had almost said 1 get into another world before- 
hand; and whether I shall live in some other state after death or 
not, I am certainly a being capable of such an expectation, and 
cannot but be solicitous about it ; none of these things can be said 
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of those clods or those brutes... . . Can, then, be made capable 
of such great expectations which those animals know‘nothing of 
(happier by far in this regard than I am, if we must die alike), only 
to be disappointed at last? Thus placed just upon the confines 
of another world, and fed with hopes of penetrating it and enjoy- 
ing it,—and then to be shut out. Must I when I bid farewell to 
these walks, when I close these lids, and yonder blue regions and 
all this scene darken upon me—must I then only furnish dust 
to be mingled with the ashes of these herds and plants, or with 
this dust under my feet? Have I been set so far abdve then in 
life, only to be levelled with them in death? .... 

This argument grows strongest of all to one who, besides all 
this, endeavours in the conduct of life to observe the laws of 
reason ; that is, of his nature ; and that is, of the Author of nature 
upon whom he depends ; laments and labours against his own 
infirmities, implores the divine mercy, prays for some better state 
hereafter, acts and lives in the hope of one, and denies b:mself 
many things upon that view; one who, by the exaltation of his 
reason and upper faculties, and that which is certainly the effect 
of real and useful philosophy, the practice of virtue, is still ap- 
proaching toward a higher manner of being, and doth already 
taste something spiritual and above this world. To such a one 
there must be a strong expectation indeed, and the argument 
built upon it must be proportionable; for can he be endowed 
with such capacities, and have, as it were, overtures of immor- 
tality made to him, if, after all, there is no such thing ? 

Religion of Nature. A passage greatly admired by Gray, 


Hon. Charles How, 1661. 


- I take the Affections of the soul to be the Life and Vigour of 
it; and so long as they are under the management of Reason, 
they retain the name of Affections; but when they become dis- 
orderly and break loose from her government, then they become 


pernicious, and deservedly assume the name of Passtons. 
Devout Meditations. 


Shortness of Life a blessing. 
' Ifa prosperity conceded by three-score and ten years can swell 
the Mind of such a frail creature as Man to such a prodigious 
size of Vanity, what Boundaries could then be put to his Arro- 
gance, if his Life and Prosperity were alike to continue eight 
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or nine hundred years. If eternal Happiness and eternal Punish- 
ment is aBle to make no stronger impression on men’s Minds so 
near at hand, it may well be imagined that at so great a dis- 
tance, they would have made none at all. © Devout Meditations. 


PhOmas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1663-1755. 
Theory and Practice. 


When religion is made a science, there is nothing more intri- 
cate ; when it is made a duty, nothing more easy. 


It is@ most miserable state, for a man to have every thing ac- 
cording to his desire, and quietly to enjoy the pleasures of life. 
There needs no more to expose him to eternal misery. 

® Sacra Privata, 


John Hughes, 1677-1720. -Allegortes, 


With us the art of framing fables, apologues, and allegories 
which was so frequent among the writers of antiquity, seems 
to be like the art of painting upon glass, but little practised 
and in great measure lost. Our colours are not so rich and 
transparent, and are either so ill-prepared, or so unskilfully laid on, 
that they often sully the light which is to pass through them, 
rather than agreeably tincture and beautify it. Ed. of Spenser, 1713. 


Conyers Middleton, 1683-1750. The Education of Cicero. 


Cicero had now run through all that course of discipline which 
he lays down as necessary to form the complete orator. He had 
learnt the rudiments of grammar and languages from the ablest 
teachers ; gone through the studies of humanity and the polite 
arts with the poet Archias ; been instructed in philosophy by the 
principal professors of each sect—Phedrus the Epicurean, Philo 
the Academic, Diadotus the Stoic; acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the law from the greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest 
statesmen of Rome, the two Sceevolas ; all which accomplishments 
were but ministerial and subservient to that on which his hopes 
and ambition were singly placed, the reputation of an orator; to 
qualify himself, therefore, particularly for this, he attended the 
pleadings of all the speakers of his time; heard the daily lec- 
tures of the most eminent orators of Greece, and was perpetually 
composing somewhat at home, and declaiming under their correc- 
tion; and that he might neglect nothing which could help in 
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any degree to improve and polish his style, he spent the intervals 
of his leisure in the company of the ladies; especially those who 
were remarkable for a politeness of language, and whose fathers 
had been distinguished by a fame and reputation of their 
eloquence. While he studied the law, therefore, under, Scsevola 
the August, he frequently conversed with his wife Lelia, whose 
discourse, he says, was tinctured with all the elegance of her 
father Lelius, the politest speaker of the age; he was acquainted, 
likewise, with her daughter Mucia, who married the great orator 
L. Crassus ; and with her grand-daughters, the two Licitisz/one 
of them the wife of L. Scipio, the other of young Marius, who all 
excelled in that delicacy of the Latin tongue which was peculiar 
to their families, and valued themselves on preserving and propa- 
gating it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he offered himself to the bar 
about the age of twenty-six. Life of Cicero. 

a 


George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 1684-1753. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
On the prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in America, 


Aaron Hill, 1685-1750. 
Tender handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


*Tis the same with common natures, 
Use them kindly they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 
Verses written on a Window in Scotland. 


John Byrom, 1691-1763. 
What is enthusiasm ? What can it be 
But thought enkindled to a high degree ; 
That may, whatever be its ruling turn, 
Right or not right, with equal ardour burn?.... 
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That which concerns us, therefore, is to see 

What species of enthusiasts we be; 

On what materials the fiery source 

Of thinking life shall execute its force ; 

Whether a man shall stir up love or hate, 

From the mixed medium of this present state ; 
Shall choose with upright heart and mind to rise, 
And reconnoitre heaven’s primeval skies ; 

Or down to lust and rapine to descend, 

Brute for a time and demon at ite end. 

When true religion kindles up the fire 

Who can condemn the vigorous desire, 

That burns to reach the end for which ’twas given, 


To shine and sparkle in its native heaven ? 
Enthusiasm, 


John Jortin, D.D., 1698-1770. False religion easier than the true, 


ft is remarkable that there is always more zeal to be found in 
those who are devoted to a false or fanatical religion than in those 
who profess a true and a reasonable one. This may seem strange, 
but it is quite natural. In false or depraved religion almost the 
whole system consists in unintelligible doctrine or ceremony, 
outside show and bodily devotion: and this is easier than 
improvement of mind and amendment of manners. It is easier 
to go a pilgrimage or to stroll about the world than to renounce 
one bad habit: it is easier for a man to whip himself than to 
mend himself; and to tell his beads than to quit his vices: it is 
easier to talk, or to hear others talk about Christ, than to forgive 
injuries and to be chaste and pure in heart. Sermons, vol. v. p. 11. 


Thomas Adam, 1701-1784. Worldly-mindedness, 

So long as we are joined to the world—acting in the main for 
worldly ends—attached to its interests—oppressed with its cares 
—or devoted to its pleasures—we must either totally reject or 
explain away the Gospel. Private Thoughts. 


Soame Jenyns, 1704-1787. 

Many have been the enthusiasts and impostors who have 
endeavoured to impose on the world pretended revelations; 
and some of them from pride, obstinacy, or principle have 
gone so far as to lay down their lives, rather than retract: but 
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I defy history to show one who ever made his own sufferings 
and death a necessary part of his original plan and essentjal to 
his mission. This Christ actually did: He foresaw, foretold, 
declared their necessity, and voluntarily endured them. 

Internal Evidence. 


George, Lord Lyttelton, 1709-1773. Ancient English Luxury. 
The opulence of the monks, as well as the number of them, in 
the time of Henry 11., was enormous; and the luxury in which 
men professing poverty lived was scandalous and offensive to the 
common sense of mankind. The table which was kept by the 
monks of Canterbury consisted regularly of sixteen covers, or more, 
of most costly dainties: these were dressed with the most exqui- 
site cookery to invoke the appetite and please the taste. We are 
also told of an excessive abundance of wine, particularly claret ; 
of mulberry wine, of mead, and of other strong liquors, the 
variety of which was so great in these repasts, that no place ceuld 
be found for all, though the best (says Giraldus Cambrensis) was 
made in England, and particularly in Kent. There is likewise an 
account in the same author that the prior and monks of St. 
Swithin, at Winchester, threw themselves prostrate at the feet of 
King Henry 11., and with many tears complained to him that the 
bishop of that diocese, to whom they were subject as their abbot, 
had withdrawn from them three of the usual number of their 
dishes. Henry enquired of them how many there still remained, 
and being informed they bad ten, he said that himself was con- 
tented with three, and imprecated a curse upon the bishop if he 
did not reduce them to that number. ‘I repeat this story,’ says 
our noble historian, ‘ rather to show the temperance of the king 
than the excess of the monks.’ History of Henry 1. 


Joseph Warton, 1722-1800. Abode of Fancy. 


Tell me the path, sweet wanderer, tell, 
To thy unknown, sequestered cell ; 
Where woodbines cluster round the door, 
Where shells and moss o’erlay the floor ; 
And on whose top a hawthorn blows, 
Amid whose thickly-woven boughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nest, 
Each evening warbling thee to rest. 
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‘Then lay me by the haunted stream, 
eWVrapt in some wild poetic dream ; 
In converse while methinks 1 rove 
With Spenser through a fairy grove ; 
Till suddenly awaked 1 hear 
Strange whispered music in my ear; 
And my glad soul in bliss is drowned, 
By the sweetly-southing sound! 
The goddess by the right hand lead 
Sometimes through the yellow mead, 
Where joy and white-robed Peace resort, 
And Venus keeps her festive court. 

Ode to Fancy. 


Christopher Smart, 1722-1770. 


‘Tell them I am,’ Jehovah saia 

To Moses, while earth heard in dread 
And smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All Nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied—‘ O Lord, Tuou art!’ 


Said to have been indented with a key on the walls 
of the room where he was confined, 


Joshua Reynolds, 1723-1792. Virtue required to appreciate Art. 


It has often been observed that the good and virtuous man 
alone cai acquire this true and just relish even for works of art. 
This opinion will not appear entirely without foundation when we 
consider that the same habit of mind which is acquired by our 
search after truth in the more serious duties of life is only trans- 
ferred to the pursuit of lighteramusements. The same disposition, 
the same desire to find something steady, substantial, and durable, 
on which the mind can lean, as it were, and rest with safety, actu- 
ates us in both cases. The subject only is changed. We pursue 
the same method in our scarch after the idea of beauty in each 
of virtue, by looking forward beyond ourselves in society, and tu 
the whole; of arts, by extending our views in the same manner 
to all aves and all times. Discourses. 

2x 
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Charles Anstey, 1724-1805. : 


Sweet were the strains, as odorous gales that blow 
O’er fragrant bauks where pinks and roses grow. 
The Peer was quite ravished, while close to his side 
Sat Lady Bunbutter, in. beautiful pride! to 
Oft turning his eyes he with rapture surveyed 
All the powerful charms she so nobly displayed. 
As when at the feast of the great Alexander 
Timotheus, the musical son of Thersander, és 
Breathed heavenly measures ; 
The prince was in pain, 
And could not contain 
While Thais was sitting beside him 
But before all his peers 
Was for shaking the spheres, 
Such goods the kind gods did provide him. : 
The New Bath Guide. 


William Gilpin, 1724-1804. omer’s picturesque Eye. 


Homer, who had a genius as picturesque as Virgil (though he 
seems to have known little of the art of painting), was struck with 
two things in his views of mountains—with those cavities and 
projections which abound upon their surfaces, and with what he 
calls their shadowing forms. Of the former he takes notice when 
he speaks of a single mountain; of the latter when he speaks of 
mountains in combination. In both these cases it is plain that 
he was pleased with the effect of light and shade. In one the 
partial effect is marked; in the other the general. 


George Horne, 1730-1792. Practice springs from doctrine. 


To preach practical sermons, as they are called, in sermons upon 
virtues and vices, without inculcating those great Scripture truths 
of redemption and grace which alone can incite and enable us to 
forsake sin aud follow after righteousness, what is it, but to put 
together the wheels, and set the hands of a watch, forgetting the 
spring which is to make them go ? Essays and Thoughts, 
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Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, 1731-1808. 


"T'was man himself 
Brought Death into the world; and man himself 
Gave keenness to his darts, quickened his pace, 
eAnd multiplied destruction on mankind. 
First Envy, eldest born of Hell, imbrued 
Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which Nature never made, 
Agd God abhorred. . . . 
One murder made a villain 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
lo kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. Death, 


Charles Churchill, 1731-1764. ribble. 


A motley figure of the Fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conceive or pen describe, 
Came simpering on: ... 

Much did it talk, in its own pretty phrase, 

Of genius and of taste, of players and plays ; 

Much too of writings, which itself had wrote, 

Of special merit, though of little note ; 

For Fate in a strange humour had decreed 

That what it wrote none but itself should read. 
Much too it chattered of dramatic laws, 

Misjudging critics, and misplaced applause ; 

Then with a self-complacent jutting air 

It smiled, it smirked, it wriggled to the chair; 

And with an awkward briskness not its own, 
Looking around and perking on the throne, 
Triumphant seemed, when that strange savage dame 
Known but to few, or only known by name, 

Plain Common Sense, appeared. The Roscird. 


Whom drink made wits, though nature made them fools. 
The -Candidate. 


Thy danger lies in acting well, 
No crime so great as daring to exccl. 
Epistle to Hogarth. 
2x2 
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John Langhorne, 1735-1779. The Gipsy 
‘he gipsy race my pity rarely move; 5 
Yet their strong thirst of liberty I love... . 
For this in Norwood’s patrimonial groves 
The tawny father with his offspring roves ; 
When summer suns lead slow the sultry day, 
In mossy caves, where welling waters play ; 
Fanned by each gale that cools the fervid sky, 
With this in ragged luxury they lie. 
Oft at the sun the dusky elfins strain 
The sable eye, then snuggling, sleep again ; 
Oft as the dews of cooler evening fall, 
For their prophetic mother’s mantle call. 
Far other cares that wand’ring mother wait, 
The mouth and oft the minister of fate ! 
From her to hear, in evening’s friendly shade, 
Of future fortune, flies the village maid, 
Draws her long-hoarded copper from its hold, 
And rusty halfpence purchase hoards of gold. 

The Country Justice. 


James Beattie, 1735-1803. The Hermit. 


At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove: 
"Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rang symphonious, a Hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a Sage, though he felt as a Man. 


The Hermit. Out of six stunzus. 


Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff, 1737-1816. 
Difficulty no reason for rejecting Truth. 


You complain that you cannot comprehend the creation of the 
universe nor the providence of God ; and is this, your want of ability 
to become as wise as your Maker, a reason for doubting whether 
there ever was a creation, and whether there is a providence? ... 
You cannot, you tell us, reconcile the omniscience of God with 
the freedom of man. Is this a reason for your doubting of the 
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freedom which you feel you possess, or of the power of God tu 
understgnd the nature of what he has made? You cannot com- 
prehtnd how it is possible for an immaterial being to be acted upon 
by material organs of sense. Will you therefore deny the exist- 
ence of your soul, as a substance distinct from your body? Do 
youenet perceive that it must equally surpass your understand- 
ing, how matter acting upon matter can produce anything but 
motion—can give rise to perception, thought, wit, memory; to 
all those intellectual powers by which arts and sciences are 
invented and indefinitely improved ? Address to the People. 


Mrs. Barbauld, 1743-1825. 
All that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o’er the smiling land ; 
All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich o’erflowing stores. 
These to thee, my God, we owe, 
Source from whence all blessings fluw ; 
And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 
Yet should rising whirlwinds tear 
From its stem the ripening ear ; 
Should the fig-tree’s blasted shoot 
Drop her green untimely fruit; .. . 
Yet to Thee my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise, 
And when ev’ry blessing’s flown, 
Love thee—for thyself alone. Cu of nine stanzas. 


Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky. 
The Invitation. 
Henry Mackensie, 1745-1831. 
Vanity of our knowledge is generally found in the first stages 
of its acquirement. Man of the World, i. 304. 
The ceremonial of the world is not without its use: it may 
indeed take from warmth of friendship, but it covers the coldness 
of indifference. Ib., ps 307+ 
Though life has its venial trifles, they cease to be innocent 
when they encroach upon its important concerns. Jb., p. 30%. 
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W. H. Roberts, 1745-1791: Belshazzar. 
As when the full-orbed moon, ' 

What time the reaper chants his harvest song, 
Rises behind some horizontal hill, 
Flaming with reddest fire; still as he moves 
The tints all soften, and a yellower light 
Gleams through the ridges of a purple cloud ; 
At length, when midnight holds her silent reign, 
Changed to a silver white, she holds her lamp 
O'er the belated traveller ; so thy face, ‘ 
Belshazzar, from the crimson glow of rage, 
Shifting through all the various hues between, 
Settles into a wan and bloodless pale. Judah Restored, 


\ Se 


Uvedale Price, 1747-1829. A Landscape of Titian. 


An avenue of large and lofty trees, forming a continued arch, 
and terminated by the gateway of a massive tower, is a specinjen, 
and no mean one, of the grandeur arising from succession and 
uniformity. On the other hand, many forest scenes are no less 
striking examples of the grandeur of intricacy. In the avenue all 
is simple, and uniform in the highest degree, and the eye is totally 
fixed to one point, to one focus, In the forest scene, trees of 
different shapes and sizes cross each other in numberless direc- 
tions; while other parts of the wood are mysteriously seen between 
their trunks and branches: instead of one straight walk or road 
without any variation—uncertain tracks appear, wild and irregular 
as the trees and thickets through which they pass ; instead of one 
solemn mass of foliage that hides the sky and its effects—gleams 
of light, issuing perhaps from stormy and portentous clouds, shoot 
athwart the glades, and by discovering part of the recesses show 
how deep the gloom is beyond. Essays on the Picturesque. 


Thomas Scott, 1747-1821. Superstition. 


Principals in superstitions are often infidels. ‘Traditions, human 
inventions, forms and externals appear to them decent, venerable, 
and sacred; and are mistaken, with pertinacious ignorance, for the 
substance of religion. As mere circumstances of worship, some of 
these may very well answer the purpose; provided they be not 
imposed, magnified above their value, or substituted in the place 
of things essentially good; others are bad in their origin, use, and 
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tendency ; yet the truths, ordinances, and commandments of God 
are madg void that men may keep them. What is pompous or 
burdensome, appears to some men meritorious, and the excite- 
ment of mere natural passions is deemed a most needful help to 
true devotion. Notes to Pilgrim’s Progress, 1801. 


Richard Cecil, 1748-1810. 

Many hearers cannot enter into the Reasons of the Cross. 
They adopt what I think is Bishop Butler’s grand defect on this 
subject. . He speaks of the Cross as an appointment of God, and 
TRERRFORE to be submitted to; but God has said much in his 
Word of the reasons of this appointment ; that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth. Remains, p. 109. 


t 

Aversion from reproof is not wise. Itis a mark of alittle mind. 
A great man can afford to lose; a little insignificant fellow is 
afraid of being snuffed out, Ik, p. 56. 


fextend the circle of real religion very widely. Many men 
fear God, and love God, and have a sincere desire to serve him, 
whose views of religious truth are very imperfect, and in some 
points utterly false. But may not many such persons have a 
state of heart acceptable befure God ? Ib., Pp. 339. 


W. Wilberforce, 1759-1833. Religion an inward Principle. 


It is indeed a lamentable consequence of the practice of regard- 
ing Religion as a compilation of statutes, and not as an internal 
principle, that it soon comes to be considered as being conversant 
about external actions rather than about habits of mind. This 
sentiment sometimes has even the hardiness to insinuate and 
maintain itself under the guise of extraordinary concern for 
practical Religion ; but it soon discovers the falsehood of this 
pretension, and betrays its real nature. The expedient indeed of 
attaining to superiority in practice by not wasting any of the 
attention on the internal principles, from which alone practice 
can flow, is about as reasonable, and will answer about as well, 
as the economy of the architect who should account it mere 
prodigality to expend any of his materials in laying founda- 
tions, from an idea that they might be more usefully applied to 
the raising of the superstructure. We know what would be 
the fate of such an edifice. It is indeed true, and a trath 
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never to be forgotten, that all pretensions to internal principles 
of holiness are vain when they are contradicted by the conduct; 
but it is no less true, that the only effectual way of improving 
the latter is by a vigilant attention to the former. It was, 
therefore, our blessed Saviour’s injunction, ‘make the tree good,’ 
as the necessary means of making the fruit good. Indee@‘*t is 
the Heart which constitutes the Man. 
Practical View, chap. iv. sec, 2. 


Joanna Baillie, 1762-1851. Virtue finally triumphant. 
It is a wayward and impatient = x 
Man’s uncertain life. . . . Human lif 
Is like a rain-drop hanging on the bough 
Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 

The remnants of some passing thunder-shower 
Which have their moments, dropping one by one, 
And which shall soonest lose its perilous hold 

We cannot guess. Dramas. 


James Hurdis, 1763-1801. 
What is death 
To him who meets it with an upright heart ? 
A quiet haven, where his shattered bark 
Harbours secure, till the rough storm is past. 
Perhaps a passage overhung with clouds 
But at its entrance: a few leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skics and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 
The Favourite Village, p. 296. 


Isaac d’Israeli, 1767-1848. Portratis of Charles 1. 

The observation of Addison, that a reader is delighted to 
learn whether the person whose story is engaging his attention 
be either a brown or a fair man, with other personal peculiarities, 
was new in its day, and since the philosophy of biography 
has been carried to a perfection unknown to that pleasing 
writer, its truth has often been confirmed. Nothing is trivial 
in the narration of history which assists the reality of its 
acene, and places its personages by our side. By these natural 
touches something of the charm of fiction is thrown into the his- 
torical oumposition. 
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There is @ fine and large portrait of Charles 1. by his first 

favourge Mytens, splendidly engraved by Delphius, the King’s 
engtaver. In that portrait, as well as in a miniature, which I had 
copied from a large picture by Vandyke, now in the Pitti gallery 
at Florence, the expression is quite of another character from the 
pestmits taken at a later period. No secret sorrows, no deepened 
melancholy, had yet left the traces of painful thoughts over the 
countenance whose peculiar expression afterwards was so faith- 
fully, perhaps so religiously, transmitted to us. Contrast this 
portraig of Mytens on Charles’ accession to the throne with the 
oné” so care-worn, so haggard, and lean, when the ill-fated 
Sovereign appeared at his trial, and you touch both the extremi- 
ties of his life—the whole history of Charles seems told. 
* The intermediate period in this monarch’s life is equally re- 
markable. Vandyke painted in one picture the head of Charles in 
three positions. This was sent by the Queen to Bernini, in order 
to model his celebrated bust. The well-known anecdote of the 
sculptor is authentic. Bernini was a great physiognomist; and, 
after contemplating the portraits for a while, he exclaimed, that 
he had never seen a portrait whose countenance showed so much 
greatness and such marks of sadness; the man who was so 
strongly charactered, and whose dejection was so visible, was 
doomed to be unfortunate. Had the physiognomical predicter 
examined the two portraits of the happier days of Charles, he 
might have augured a happier fate. Charles I. 


George Canning, 1770-1827. 

The resources created by peace are means of war. In cherish- 
ing those resources we but accumulate those means. Our 
present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, than the 
state of inertness and inactivity in which ] have seen those 
mighty masses that float on the waters above your town is a 
proof that they are devoid of strength and incapable of being 
fitted out for action. You well know, gentlemen, how soon one 
of those stupendous masses now reposing on their shadows in 
perfect stillness—how soon, on any call of patriotism or of neces- 
sity, it would assume the likeness of an animated thing, instinct 
with life and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
swelling plumage—how quickly it would put forth all its beauty 
anc its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
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awaxen its dormant thunder. Such as is one of these magnifi- 
cent machines when springing from inaction into a display. of its 
might—such is England herself, while apparently passive find 
inotionless she silently concentrates her power, to be put forth pn 
an adequate occasion. But God forbid that that occasion should 
arise ! Speech at Plymouth, . 


I give thee sixpence !— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast ! 
Song from The Anti-Jacobir. « 


John Lingard, 1771-1851. Edward 111, 


In personal accomplishments Edward is said to have Leen 
superior, in mental powers to bave been equal, to any of his 
predecessors. More than usual care had been bestowed on 
his education; and he could not only speak the English 
and French but also understcod the German and Latin lan- 
cuages. His elocution was graceful; his conversation enter- 
taining; his behaviour dignified, but also attractive. To the 
fashionable amusements of hunting and hawking he was much 
addicted: but to these he preferred the more warlike exercise 
of the tournament; and his subjects, at the conclusion of the 
exhibition, often burst into transports of applause, when they 
found that the unknown knight, whose prowess they admired, 
proved to be their own sovereign. Of his courage as a combatant, 
and his abilities as a general, the reader will have formed a com- 
petent opinion from the preceding pages. The astonishing victo- 
ries, which cast so much glory on the period of his reign, appear 
to have dazzled the eyes both of his subjects and foreigners, who 
placed him in the first rank of conquerors: but the disasters 
which clouded the evening of his life, have furnished a proof that 
his ambition was greater than his judgment. He was at last 
convinced that the crowns of France and Scotland were beyond 
his reach: but not till he had exhausted the strength of the 
nation by a series of gigantic but fruitless efforts. Before his 
death all his conquests, with the exception of Calais, had slipped 
from his grasp; the greater part of his hereditary dominions on 
the continent had been torn from him by a rival whom he 
formerly despised; and a succession of short and precarious truces 
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was sought and accepted as a boon by the monarch who, in his 
fortunage days, had dictated the peace of Bretigni. Hist, of England. 
e 


John Davison, B.D., 1777-1834. 


To the Christian the debate with scepticism is a tedious and 
wowmeout speculation. He enjoys what we are asking him to 
believe. 

The religion of nature has had an opportunity of rekindling 


her faded taper by Gospel light, whether furtively or uncon- 


sciously, taken. 


*Tfe doom of Egypt has been baseness and degradation, not 


destruction. 
lated. 


Its body has lasted, diminished but not annihi- 
It remains like one of those objects of its own native art, 


a ‘withered figure, a mummy preserved in decay. 
The types of the Jewish economy are like the statue which 
had its chords wrought within ; but which remained mute till 


the morning sun struck upon them. 


On Prophecy. 


Ralph Wardlaw, 1779-1853. 
There is no morality without Religion, and there is no 


religion without Morality. 
keep his commandments.’ 


‘This is the love of God, that we 
He who loves God, keeps the com- 


mandments in principle. He who keeps the commandments, loves 
God in action. Love is obedience in the heart. Obedience ie 


love in the Life. -Morality is religion in practice. 


morality in principle. 


Religion is 
Christian Ethics, 


Ebenezer Elliott, 1781-1849. 


U God of marvel! who can tell 
What myriad living things 
On these grey stones unseen may 
dwell ! 
What nations with their kings! 
I feel no shock, I hear no groan 
While fate perchance 
whelms 
Empires on this subverted stone— 
A hundred ruined realms! 
Lo! in that dot some mite like 
mé, 
Impelled by woe or whim 


9 


oer 


May crawl, some atom’s cliff to see— 
A tiny world to him ! 

Lo!. while he pauses and admires 
The work of nature’s might, 

Spurned by my foot, his world ex- 

pires 

And all to him is night! 

Oh God of terrors ! what are we! 


Poor insects, sparked with 
thought ! 
Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee 


Could smite us into nought! 
The Wonders of the Lane. 
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Reginald Heber, 1783-1826. 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill, Lo, such the child whose etrly feet 
How sweet the lily grows ! The paths of peace have trod ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the | Whose secret heart, with influence 

hill, sweet, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! Is upward drawn to God. #¢ 


First Sunday after Epiphany, No. ii. 


Building the Temple. 


No hammers fell, no ponderous axes rung; , 

Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung ; 

Majestic silence ! Palestine. 
Homage of the Heart. « 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would her favour secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Jane Taylor, 1783-1824. 


The question is not, if our earthly race 

Was once enlishtened by a flash of grace ; 

If we sustained a place on Zion’s hill, 

And called him Lord—but if we did his will. 

What if the stranger, sick, and captive lie 

Naked and hungry, and we pass them by! 

Or do but some extorted pittance throw 

To save our credit, or to ease our woe! 

Or strangers to the charity whence springs 

The liberal heart devising liberal things. 

We, cumbered ever with our own pursuits, 

To others leave the labour and the fruits, 

Pleading excuses for the crumb we save, 

For want of faith to cast it on the wave! 

—Shall we go forth with joy to meet our Lord, 

Enter his kingdom, reap the full reward ? 

—Can such his good, his faithful servants be 

Blest of the Father ?—Read his word and see. 
Essays in Rhyme. 
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Allan Cunningham, 1784-18432, 


_ A wet Sheet and a flowing sea, There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 

A wind that follows fast, And lightning in yon cloud; 
Agd fills the white and rustling sail, © And hark the music, mariners, 

And bends the gallant mast ; The wind is piping loud ; 
Ami“Sbends the gallant mast, brave The wind is piping loud, my 

boys, boys, 

While like the eagle free The lightning flashing free— 
Away the good ship flies and leaves But the hollow oak our palace is, 

Old England on the lee... . Our heritage the sea. 

James Sheridan Knowles, 1784-1862. 
, Know’st not 


That beauty will take cold? will have the tooth-ache 
Will catch a fever? that its peachy cheek 

Will canker in a night? and that in brief 

It is a thing in value vanishing 

As fickle merchandise, which rates to-day 
Enormously—the next may go a-begging ? 

And worse than all, that its chief merit lies 

In wishing, not possessing—coveted, 

Of purchase measureless—obtained, worth nothing ? 





They should beware who charges lay in love, 

On solid ground they make them, for there are hearts 
So proudly fond, that wring them hard, they'll break, 
Or ever they will stoop to right themselves. 


Bernard Barton, 1784-1849. 


Many a flower by man unseen Many a scattered seed on earth 
Gladdens lone recesses ; Brings forth fruit where needed— 

Many a nameless brook makes green Such the humble Christian's worth 
Haunts its beauty blesses ; By the world unheeded, 


Isaac Taylor, 1789 ?-1865. 


Christian morality knows. nothing of reforms that do not 
spring from an inner impulse, nor admits such as are imposed 
by a power acting upon the surface of human nature, and 
working on towards its centre. By this latter process the mis- 
chief intended to be removed is pent up only, and gathers both 
heat and expansive force during its short season of compression, 
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which shall teach us our error by the tremendous impetuosity of 
the explosion. Spiritual Christianity, yo 126. 


If a solemn renewal of repentance is proper to the hour of 
death, and if an explicit and fervent challenge of the divine 
mercy is proper to it, these acts are not enough to impart confi- 
dence and joy, or always even a settled tranquillity. The palpi- 
tating heart must appropriate the personal affection of the 
Redeemer to his people. This appropriation is the secret of 
dying. ‘The human mind when once thoroughly occupied by a 
benign affection, specially fixed upon its object, can met,an 
danger or can brave any dismay. Saturday Evening: the Precursor. 


James Donglas, 13830. 


The first poetry was sy mmetry of thought rather than of sund. 

The design of Providence is not permanence, but progression. 

The law was prohibitive rather than imperative, and saves not 
by itself but by leading to Christ. « 

The only opponents of man’s inherent depravity are ancient 
Atheists and modern Socinians. The one held virtue and vice to 
be merely artificial : consequently virtue is unnatural. The 
other attribute vice to imitation; 7.¢., they admit the tendency. 
Imitation of evil prevails, and that proves the doctrine. 

Thus we complete the survey of the ‘ intellectual world,’ to use an 
expression of Bacon, by adding the darkened to the enlightened 
hemisphere of Thought. Truths of Religion: Errors of Religion. 


Thomas Arnold, D.D., 1795-1842. 


To accustom a number of persons to the intelligent exercise of 
attending to, and comparing and weighing evidence, and to the 
moral exercise of being placed in a high and responsible situation, 
invested with one of God’s own attributes, that of judgment, 
and having to determine with authority between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, is to furnish them with very high 
means of moral and intellectual culture; in other words, it is 
providing them with one of the highest kinds of educatiou. It 
may not always succeed in obtaining the greatest certainty of 
just legal decisions, but it educates a large portion of the nation. 

Lectures on Modern History. 

I never wish to speak with exaggeration: it seems to me as 

unwise as it is wrong todo so. I think that it is quite right to 
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observe what is hopeful in us as well as what is threatening; that 
genergy confessions of unmixed evil are deceiving and hardening 
rather than arousing; and that an evil never looks so really dark 
ag when we contrast it with anything which there may be in us 
of good. Sermons, v. p. 260. 


W. M. Praed, 1802-1839. Fuimus. 


Go to the once loved bowers; 
Wreathe blushing roses for the lady’s hair : 
Winter has been upon the leaves and flowers,— 
They were! 
Look for the domes of kings ; 
Lo, the owl’s fortress, or the tiger’s lair | 
Oblivion sits beside them ; mockery sings 
They were! 
Waken the minstrel’s lute ; 
Bid the smooth pleader charm the listening ear: 
The chords are broken, and the lips are mute ;— 
. They were! 
Visit the great and brave; 
Worship the witcheries of the bright and fair : 
Is not thy foot upon a new-made grave ?— 
They were ! 
Speak to thine heart: prove 
The secrets of thy nature. What is there? 
Wild hopes, warm fancies, fervent faith, fond love—- 
They were! 
We too, we too must fall: 
A few brief years to labour and to bear ;— 
Then comes the sexton and the old trite tale, 
‘We were!’ 


John Moultrie, d. 1839. 


Not that in him, whom these poor praises wrong, 
Gifts rare themselves in rarest union dwelt; . 
Not that, revealed through eloquence and song, 
In him the Bard and Statesman breathed and felt ;— 
Not that his nature, graciously endued 
With feelings and affections pure and high, 
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Was purged from worldly taint, and self-subdued, 
Till soul o’er sense gained perfect mastery :~ 

Not for this only we lament his loss,— 
Not for this chiefly we account him blest ; 

But that all this he cast beneath the cross, 
Content for Christ to live, in Christ to rest. 


On the Death of Praci. 
William Whewell, D.D., 1795-1866. 
Man answerable for his Beliefs. ‘e 


584. The effect of a mans Education in the formation of his 
Belief is so great, that it sometimes appears to amount to an 
invincible cause of Errour or Ignorance ; and such causes, as we 
have said (344), render Ignorance and Errour excusable. Hence 
it may appear that Christian Teaching, when it represents Belief 
in Christian Verities as necessary to a tnan’s salvation, is opposed 
to the Morality of Reason. 

But we have already said (350), that Ignorance and Errour 
with regard to Moral Principles are not acknowledged, either by 
Moralists or. by men in general, to be invincible and therefore 
excusable. We have stated that there is a Duty of thinking 
rationally ; and that a man is not excusable who denies the 
Duties of Kindness, Justice, and Truth. We further remarked 
(349) that if such Errour were not an offense, it would be a 
calamity which must produce the same effect as an offense, upon 
man’s destination. It must exclude him from that consummation 
of a good man’s life, whatever that may be, to which a continual 
moral progress leads ; and to miss which is unhappiness. .. . 

586. And the same must be extended to Disbelief in Revealed 
Religion. Christian Morality is the necessary confirmation and 
purification of the Morality of Reason. And the Christian view 
of God’s Provisions for the salvation of men’s souls is necessary 
to give effect to men’s Repentance and to their efforts at Continual 
Moral Progress. A person therefore who disbelieves the Truths 
of the Christian Revelation is as blameable or as unhappy as a 
man would be who should deny the Government of Providence, the 
reality of Morality, the necessity of Repentance in Transgrcssors, 
and.of moral Progress in all men, Elements of Morality. 
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